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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1936 
SPAIN AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION ! 


By W. HorsFALt CARTER 


AT tremendous cost in blood and anguish, the Spanish 
Republic looks like surviving the traditional ordeal of military 
pronunciamiento, and the professional army caste, which was a 
manifest relic of the Monarchist State, will have signed its death- 
warrant. Lacking any substantial popular support, the rebellion 
—mutiny is perhaps the more appropriate term—was doomed 
when the insurgents failed in the first week to capture Barcelona 
or Madrid. The newspapers have done their best to present 
the intermittent savage fighting of the past few weeks as an 
authentic civil war between the “ haves” and the “ have-nots ”’ ; 
and the statements and gestures of the rebel generals certainly 
lent colour to the idea that the issue between Fascism and Com- 
munism, which people on the Continent are for ever anticipating, 
was to be fought out first in the peninsula. But actually it was 
only incidentally that the revolt of disaffected military elements 
came to be bound up with the question of social revolution. 

It was, let us remember, the Army in Morocco, and especially 
the Tercios of the Spanish Foreign Legion with native troops, 
which overcame the armed insurrection of the miners of Asturias 
in October 1934, when local army and police detachments had 
proved themselves incapable of dealing with the situation. 
Whether or not they perpetrated the “ atrocities” of which they 
were subsequently accused—the evidence is certainly pretty 
damning—a majority of Spaniards believed so. Consequently 
they had incurred the particular enmity of the zealots of the 
Popular Front. They were represented as “ Fascists,’’ to be 
stricken down without mercy in the class war. Recent incidents 

1 Mr. Horsfall Carter gave an address at Chatham House on “ Spain and the 
Social Revolution ”’ on May 25th, 1936, on his return from a visit to that country, 
where he had been studying the political situation resulting from the elections. 
Mr. C. Mostyn Lloyd presided at the meeting. In view of recent events in Spain 
the Editorial Board invited Mr. Horsfall Carter to bring his remarks up to date 
before publication. He has accordingly added a prefatory section the close of 


which is indicated by a row of dots. Clearly, writing at this time, any observer of 
the Spanish situation must take the risk of events falsifying his premises.—Ed. 
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had indeed underlined the danger of leaving in responsible 
positions senior officers whose allegiance to the democratic 
régime was, to say the least of it, doubtful. So, finally, at the 
beginning of July last, Sefior Casares Quiroga, Minister of War 
as well as Prime Minister, had given orders to the Commander-in- 
Chief in Morocco, General Gomez Morato, to remove a majority 
of the Foreign Legion officers from their posts. And it was, in 
fact, on account of this “ professional” grievance that ‘‘ the 
Army in Morocco” mutinied, with the knowledge that military 
juntas in a number of garrison towns were likewise prepared to 
stake their fate on a desperate gamble. There was another 
sufficient reason for the timing of this revolt, premature by two 
months, according to report. But for the distraction of the 
murder, on July 13th, of Sefior Calvo Sotelo, the ablest political 
figure on the Right, Parliament would that very week have 
been clamorously investigating “‘ responsibilities’ for the ruth- 
less repression of the Asturias rising. The temptation for the 
army leaders involved to get their blow in first was irresistible. 
The generals in all sincerity sought to save the country from 
Communism. The outcome of the blood-bath can only be to 
speed its coming. 

It is tempting, of course, to draw a parallel between the course 
of events in Russia in 1917 and contemporary trends in Spain. 
The Spanish and Russian revolutions are alike in featuring a 
political and social process rolled into one. In both cases there 
is no considerable middle class with manifold gradations to 
constitute a bulwark of the capitalist order. And developments 
since February last certainly furnish a striking resemblance 
with what was decreed in the marching orders for Spain at the 
Seventh Congress of Comintern in August 1935. 


“The Government of the Popular Front shall hasten the advent 
of a revolutionary Soviet Government and shall seek to bring about 
(x) the disorganisation of the governmental machine and paralysis of 
the liberal-bourgeois State by the elimination of Fascist elements in 
the army, civil service and the police; (2) strengthening of the 
revolutionary organisations, proletarian masses and workers’ militias, 
which shall proceed, under the direction of the Communist party, 
to establish the power of the Soviets; and (3) disintegration of the 
Socialist party and others constituting the Popular Front in order to 
direct the revolutionary shock-troops against their objective, the 
bourgeois State. . . .” (p. 1841). 


Yet, all things considered, and however efficient those Red 
agents may be of whom we hear so much, I do not see Spain 
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being transformed in 1936, unless there is a European war, into 
a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of Iberia. The translation 
of Marxist doctrine into terms of State-life, after all, depends 
essentially on the specific conditions of moral climate and social 
physiology of each country. And no one who knows the Spaniards 
can envisage that strong centralised dictatorship of the party 
which the implantation of a Communist régime properly so 
described would require. One should always beware of these 
facile analogies from one country to another. Because during the 
struggle with a major army revolt the Government readily 
authorised workers’ committees to control factories and administer 
supplies, it does not necessarily mean that the July-August 
“ Kornilov ” episode will be followed by an October Bolshevik 
Revolution. The only certainty would seem to be the replace- 
ment of the army by a legally-constituted workers’ militia, and 
that measure was being pressed by Sefior Largo Caballero when 
he was Minister of Labour in the Azaiia Government of 1931-1933. 
What political forms will be worked out by the Convention 
which presumably will take the place of the Parliament elected 
last February it is too early to say. In the following paper, 
therefore, which is primarily an analysis of the social-revolu- 
tionary forces before the revolt, I have made only such changes 
as the lapse of time demanded. Despite the panicky talk about 
soviets and/or anarchy in the autumn, it may well be that the 
severe shock to the body politic will have a cohesive rather than 
a disintegrating effect. 


A great deal of water has flowed beneath the bridges of the 
Seine since that proud boast of Alphonse Lamartine, the trumpeter 
of European Liberalism: “ Le tricolore a fait le tour du monde, 
le drapeau rouge n’a fait que le tour du Champ de Mars”’ (the 
Tricolor has gone round the world, the Red Flag only round 
the Champ de Mars—as we should say, Trafalgar Square). To- 
day in France and in Spain you have a Popular Front of all 
democratic and Left parties against the menace of Fascism : 
there are many differences, but the one common factor is the 
considerable influence of Communist representatives in cementing 
the alliance, Communists acting of course on instructions from 
Moscow, according to the “‘ General Line ”’ set forth by Dimitrov 
at the last Comintern Congress. To discuss to-day the prospects 
of social revolution in Spain is no longer an academic exercise ; 
it is to talk of something which is “ in the air,” if not an impending 
reality. There are, of course, plenty of outward manifestations. 
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You have incessant proletarian demonstrations. You have pro- 
cessions in which the men—and the women and their children— ~ 
go about with the clenched fist of the Communist salute, they wear 
their Red Shirt or their Blue Shirt, and you cannot be in Spain 
for a day without being told by somebody that a Soviet Spain 
is imminent. One can understand why that idea is prevalent. 
But I do think that, before we begin to analyse the actual social- 
revolutionary forces in Spain, it is important to remember that 
Spain, if and when she ever has any “ Bolshevism” or Com- 
munism, will wear her Communism with a difference. There 
was the little incident in Seville during the Holy Week proces- 
sions, when a young man, underneath a huge float that was 
carrying one of the images of the Madonna, popped out his head 
and said, ‘‘ I am a Communist, but let anyone touch the Virgin 
and I will kill him!” That, I think, illustrates the peculiar 
faculty which the Spaniards have for combining the old traditions 
with the very latest and most up-to-date doctrines and ideas. 
And it is not surprising that, in those propaganda instructions 
which the Comintern gave the other day, according to the 
ineffable Riga correspondent of The Times, agitators were told “ to 
go easy with the religious feelings of the broad Spanish masses ”’ ! 

There is undoubtedly a definite trend towards proletarian 
unity in Spain. There is already an amalgamation of the Socialist 
and the Communist Youth movements, which represent about 
a hundred thousand. And the Socialist Party, which formerly 
was a definitely constitutional and evolutionist party, has in the 
past year been shedding its reformist character: under pressure 
from below a number of the leaders, though not by any means all, 
have been preaching the pure milk of the Marxist gospel. Not 
long ago the Anarcho-Syndicalists, as they call themselves, 
that is to say the other workers’ organisation which has its 
headquarters in Catalonia, at their Congress in Saragossa, decided 
to work for a political and revolutionary alliance with the Socialists. 
This decision is certainly an important step, but of course there 
is a long way to go before it actually becomes a fact. First, 
it will have to be considered by the Socialist Party, and then by 
various committees, and then referred to the actual members 
of the various Socialist and Trade Union organisations for a 
referendum. And, of course, the die-hards among the Syndicalist 
leaders do not like it at all. 

Personally, I am not yet a Marxist. That was the language 
I used with a Socialist friend of mine in Spain, Sefior Luis 
Araquistain, who is one of the leaders in intellectual Marxism 
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in Spain, and he was very amused that I should have said ‘‘ Not 
yet.”” He said, ‘‘ Oh then, there is hope for you yet.” The point 
is that I haven’t got that simple faith in economic developments 
being the essential and decisive factor in the process of history ; 
I may as well state that straightaway, to explain my general 
point of view. Sefior Azaiia, Spain’s chief inspiration, who is 
now President of the Republic, is known to adopt much the same 
attitude. People used to say to him, “ Why don’t you throw 
in your lot with the Socialists, since you have a great many 
sympathies in common?” And he said, “‘ Well, I can’t help it. 
I am not a Socialist. Socialism is not merely an intellectual 
doctrine about economic affairs. It is a faith. You either are 
a Socialist, or you are not a Socialist, and I just don’t happen 
to be one.” I feel rather like that about Marxism, not Socialism 
as I understand it, but Marxism. And what I want to do is to 
suggest that the manifest turbulence of Spain is to be con- 
sidered rather in the light of the Spanish temperament, and 
of the special conditions of Spanish history during the last few 
years. I have called my paper “ Spain and the Social Revolu- 
tion’ in order to limit its scope; that is to say, that I am not 
going to discuss Catalanism, except incidentally; I am not 
going to discuss the Church. 

The Spanish Frente Popular embraces Left groups as divergent 
as Communists and mild Liberals, and includes, for the first time 
in Spanish history, the Syndicalist apostles of direct action, 
that is to say, the workers who belong to the C.N.T. (Confederacién 
Nacional de Trabajo), whose main strength is in Barcelona. The 
Syndicalist masses voted for the People’s Front on February 
16th last to a great extent against the instructions of their own 
leaders—because Syndicalism, or Anarcho-Syndicalism, as it is 
sometimes called, has been traditionally, and still is in its doctrine, 
non-political. It does not believe in taking part in elections, or in 
having anything to do with the farce of parliament, as they call 
it. But there was good reason why the workers belonging to 
the Syndicalist organisation on this occasion were insistent on 
voting with their fellow-workers in other organisations; so many 
of their comrades were in prison, and one of the main planks of 
the election programme was an amnesty. The experience of 
the Spanish workers in the past two and a half years has been 
indeed a very much deeper, and more bitter one than, for instance, 
that of the Left forces in France. 

There is no question but that the most significant factor of 
Spain to-day is this radicalisation of the masses, as compared 
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with the position during the first two years of the Republic. At 
the beginning the social impulse of the Spanish Revolution was 
not a very deep or lasting one. There was a feeling among the 
broad masses, in 1931, that they must get rid of the feudal con- 
ditions on the land; and that they must establish some sort of 
minimum wage and other bases of social justice. But there 
was not, from 1931 to 1933, among the workers generally, any 
demand for Socialism in the proper sense of the term. The 
political aims of that revolution of 1931, on the other hand, 
were very definite, and to a great extent were carried out. I 
would put them into three categories. 

There was the determination to break the political power 
of the Church. There was secondly the determination to cut the 
claws of the army so that they could not, as in the past, meddle 
with politics. And the third major element of the Spanish 
political revolution, one which has perhaps been overlooked, 
was a definite revulsion of feeling against “the old gang” of 
politicians, cf. the Rexist group’s success in Belgium. That has 
had important consequences in the last two years. For instance, 
one of the reasons why Sefior Lerroux was so unsuccessful and 
so unpopular among a large majority of Spaniards, not merely 
those of the Left, was that he belonged, definitely, to the old 
corrupt and “dirty” political habits and traditions. The 
reason, too, that Sefior Alcala Zamora was recently ejected 
from the Presidency was that he belonged to the category of 
the old politicos. The reason why Sefior Azafia still enjoys an 
enormous prestige among the working classes and has a hold 
upon them, although he is a perfectly good bourgeois, is that he 
does embody political integrity, which is something new in the 
Spanish political sphere. 

The third element of the political revolution in 1931 was, 
then, this determination to “ disinfect’ the local and national 
political system. I do not say that it was entirely successful ; 
as we have seen, during the last two years Sefior Lerroux, the 
embodiment of the old politics, was in the ascendant. But the 
impulse is there; and I think it is worth while remembering 
that General Primo de Rivera, the dictator, started out with 
precisely the same aim, and, as long as he was only clearing out 
the old gang of politicians, he was quite popular. For instance, 
El Sol, which used to be the Manchester Guardian of Spain, was 
entirely in support of Primo de Rivera in the first six months of 
his dictatorship, chiefly because he was cleansing the Augean 
stables of Spanish politics. 
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It is true, in a sense, then, to say that it was Primo de Rivera 
who started the Spanish revolution. There is another respect 
in which Primo de Rivera gave it a big push forward, and that 
was in upholding and maintaining the strength of labour organisa- 
tions, of the trade unions. It may have been that he was in 
love with the idea of a corporative State, and he saw the possibility 
of adapting and using the labour organisations, or it may be that 
he had not many friends, and, therefore, he was only too glad 
to take friends where he could find them. In any case he had the 
forethought to develop very strongly the trade union move- 
ment in Spain, which did not suffer in any respect like other “‘ Left ”’ 
elements during the dictatorship. Then, of course, during the 
first two years of the Republic “‘ Labour ” went on from strength 
to strength. Senor Largo Caballero became Minister of Labour 
for a time; during this régime a minimum wage was instituted, 
and the trade unions gradually became more and mére powerful. 
No doubt in the Provinces they abused their power, and it was 
mainly as a reaction against the trade unionist abuse of power 
that there was the swing towards the Right in 1933. 

When that swing to the Right developed in October-November 
1933, just before the elections, the parties of the Right put forward 
their programme on the basis of anti-Marxism, and people began 
to cry out against the “ Socialist’ régime—that, of course, 
was utter nonsense, because there was no Socialism about that 
Azafia régime of the first two years. The Azafia Republican— 
Socialist Coalition, which ruled the roast for the first two years 
of the Spanish Republic, faithfully reflected the general opinion 
expressed in the Constitution elaborated by the Cortes. That 

is to say, it was a bourgeois, democratic, and Liberal Constitution, 
but with the proviso that in the public interest, for reasons of 
“social utility,” private property and wealth might be expro- 
priated. That was the thin edge of the wedge of Socialism, 
perhaps, but the actual framework of the Spanish State, as it 
was established in 1932 and as it is to-day, is a Liberal bourgeois 
framework, and not a Socialist framework. Spain is not the 
only country where people fail to make that distinction between 
Labour and Socialism. In the 1933 elections the Centre and the 
Right Parties gained a majority, but, nevertheless, fifty-eight 
“ Socialists’ were returned on their own independent pro- 
gramme of modest instalments of Socialism, and very few of the 
Left Republicans of the Azafia type. In Madrid, the elements 
of the Right not only introduced the slogan “ anti-Marxism,”’ 


but actually went so far as to call their ticket “ anti-revolutionary.”’ 
X2 
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The result was, as might have been expected, that the Socialists 
were returned ; because, as soon as you suggested to the ordinary 
middle-class Spaniard that you were trying to take away the 
fruits of the revolution of 1931, he jibbed at once, and voted 
Left. 

I will not dwell upon what happened during the two years 
of what is called the bienio negro of the Lerroux Government, 
of Radicals and Catholics of the Accién Popular Party—that is 
to say, the period from November 1933 until the end of last year. 
But I think that we must recognise that present troubles are the 
direct consequence of that complete failure. During that period 
there was the Asturias revolt. Now, I am not going to justify 
the Asturias revolt. In fact I think that it was a very ridiculous 
thing that the workers at that time should have taken up arms 
against the Government simply because two or three members 
of the Accién Popular Party, were to take office in the Government. 
It seems rather odd that people should start an armed revolt 
on the grounds that two or three Ministers should be taken 
into the Government from the Party which was actually the 
majority party in Parliament. But I think that we must 
look at the historical background. There was the experience 
of what had happened in Germany, where the Social Democratic 
forces, because they did not fight, were swallowed up when the 
Hitler régime came in. There was the experience of what 
happened in Austria, where the Social Democratic forces did 
fight, but were not able to carry the day against the Fascist 
forces. Those two experiences had been very carefully studied 
in Spain, perhaps too much studied, so that there was a definite 
feeling among the workers and the Socialists in Spain that Fascism 
would take charge in Spain too, unless they made a desperate 
sally in the name of democracy and of the workers’ revolution. 
Hence the insurrection of 1934 in Asturias, and the trouble in 
Barcelona. It was a failure. It was an incident rather like the 
Commune in France. But it was the kind of failure which gave 
an enormous amount of encouragement to the social revolutionary 
forces in Spain. They felt that, even though at the time it was a 
failure, it did provide an enormous stimulus for their own ideals 
of proletarian unity and social revolution. 

I think, before examining the programme of the Popular 
Front, we must try to see how the situation looked to the social 
revolutionary, or Left forces. What had they to complain 
about in the Lerroux régime? There was the closing of all 
the trade union centres, the Casas del Pueblo, and so on. 
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There was the complete suspension of the land reform, or the 
projects for land reform, which were introduced in the first two 
years of the Republic, and the fact that wages on the land came 
down to starvation level. At the same time the Grandees, whose 
property had been confiscated during the first two years, were 
to have full compensation under a new law, and the army officers 
who had plotted against the Republic were to be reinstated. 
Then, of course, there was the suppression of the Home Rule 
Charter of Catalonia following the revolt of October 6th, 1934. 
Next there was the re-establishment of the death penalty. But, 
above all, there was the fact that power was being given either 
directly or indirectly to this Accién Popular Party led by Gil 
Robles, who, whatever his qualities or failings in himself, repre- 
sented for the vast majority of Spaniards that which they hated 
most, the power of the Jesuits. Gil Robles was definitely looked 
upon, and I think rightly, as the instrument of ‘the Jesuits. 
That was the reason why that Right Centre régime of Lerroux, 
or his successors, was so extremely unpopular. 

Here is an example of some of the tricks that were played 
by that Government on the general public. A suggestion was 
put up by the Accién Popular, the Christian Socialist or Catholic 
element, that there should be an unemployment insurance scheme. 
(There is no dole in Spain and unemployment figures have been 
steadily increasing since July 1933.) In June 1934 this Accidén 
Popular, and other Catholic Parties, tabled a bill which was 
designed to provide for unemployment insurance, for crisis 
funds, for relief works, and for voluntary labour service (rather 
on the lines of the labour service in Germany). I have some 
figures which show that it was an absolute fraud—that is to 
say, at first it was intended to get enormous sums of money 
for unemployment insurance, and when the final draft of the bill 
was passed by the Cortes, all they could provide was 65 millions 
in 1935, and 135 millions in 1936, as compared with the four 
thousand millions about which the Right and Lerroux party 
leaders had been talking. But the point was that this two 
hundred million or so for the two years 1935-1936 was to be used 
as follows: 108 millions for subsidies and premiums to em- 
ployers, 70 for public works, 20 for the construction of official 
buildings, and only 2 for the actual insurance fund. In other 
words, they were presenting the employers or the district 
authorities, which were under the thumb of the local political 
bosses, with a large sum of money of which very little was actually 
going to the relief of unemployment. That is a typical example 
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of the measures which were being introduced under the Lerroux 
régime. What we can say is that the masses, speaking generally, 
have had a “ raw deal,’”’ and that accounts for the very strong 
revulsion of feeling which is the conspicuous feature of Spain 
at the moment. 

I would not be prepared to say that the result of the elections 
of February 16th was due entirely to the mass-organisation of 
the Labour Unions and the Socialist Party. I would say that 
a large number of votes were forthcoming from the ordinary 
middle class, or petit bourgeois Spaniard, who felt that the masses 
had not received a fair deal during the previous two years of 
reaction. That is why I do not share the opinion of my Socialist 
friends in Spain when they point out that Azafia (and I take 
Azafia as an example of the Spanish non-Socialist leader who 
is nevertheless prepared to go very far for the benefit of the 
masses) would not have been in power without the votes of 
the Labour Unions, of the Socialists, and the Syndicalists. 
Certainly Azafia depends to a great extent on the votes of the 
masses, but there are a plentiful admixture of ordinary Left 
Republicans, progressive people, behind the Popular Front 
movement. 

The main points of the Popular Front programme are as 
follows :— 

(xr) An amnesty for all political prisoners, those suspected of 
revolutionary tendencies who were put into prison after the Asturias 
revolt of 1934; reinstatement of officials and workers who were also 
considered victims of the revolution. 

(2) The re-establishment of the 1931 Constitution in all its essential 
points. 

(3) Land Reform to go ahead, in accordance with the original 
programme of 1931—that is to say, considerable credits, land settle- 
ment, reduction of taxation and rents, punishment of usury, irrigation ; 
but it was made clear in the Popular Front programme that the 
Republican parties did not accept nationalisation of the land. 

(4) A certain measure of State intervention and control of industry, 
as distinct from the nationalisation of the means of production put 
forward by the Socialists. 

(5) Public works on a big scale, and it was pointed out that the 
Republican Parties were not prepared to accept the idea of a dole 
for unemployment. 

(6) Reform of the Bank of Spain, but not nationalisation. 

(7) Measures on behalf of labour and re-introduction of a minimum 
wage; while a new criminal offence was created, “‘ envilecimiento,” 
or debasement, of wages. It was pointed out, however, that workers’ 
control in the ordinary sense of the term was not accepted. 
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(8) Re-establishment of the principle of Home Rule for regions like 
Catalonia. 

(9) Revival of the principles of the lay-State, as in the first two 
years. 

(10) An international policy based on the League. 


This programme was a minimum on which the Republican 
Liberal and the Socialist forces could agree. But it was also 
a minimum on which the Socialists and the Syndicalists could 
agree. So that it is not true to say that that represents merely 
a policy of social reform, a weak bourgeois dilution of what is 
required for the social revolution. The Governments in office 
since February 16th have included no Socialists. But, of course, 
they are being pushed the whole time by the pressure from 
below of social-revolutionary forces. 

In the first weeks there were several examples of Azafia being 
rushed off his feet. To start with, following the election victory 
of February 16th, there were the prison riots in certain places, 
e.g. Cartagena; quite serious prison riots, and a demand for 
an immediate amnesty. Actually what happened was this. 
Sefior Azafia announced that it would be for the Parliament 
when it met to pass a Bill pronouncing an amnesty for all the 
political prisoners: but the pressure from below was so strong 
that within twenty-four hours of making that statement the 
Government published a decree for the pardoning of the prisoners 
at once, and that decree was ratified by the permanent delega- 
tion of the Cortes, 7.e. the old Parliament in miniature; although 
it had a Radical and a Right majority, it saw the danger-signals 
of the rebellion of the masses, and accepted at once the need of 
decreeing the amnesty. Then, on February 28th, a decree 
was issued ordering the reinstatement of all the workers who 
had been discharged owing to their revolutionary sympathies. 
Now, the employers as a whole accepted that as one of the hazards 
of political fortune in Spain. They only jibbed when they 
found they were expected to pay compensation as well! Then 
there was a third instance, the “‘symbolical”’ occupation, if one 
may use the term, of the land in certain provinces. It did 
happen, on March 25th for instance in the province of Badajoz, 
that the peasants and the labourers, to whom the land had 
been promised, instead of waiting for the slow processes of 
bureaucracy, went out one morning and took possession of parts 
of the big estates which they were proposing to work. And the 
Government had no choice but to regularise the proceeding in 
the next few days. Then, of course, there was the General 
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Strike proclaimed in Madrid on April 17th. That was serious, 
because the Socialists and the Communists—their leaders, that 
is to say—were against the strike. It broke out, nevertheless, 
owing to the instigation of the Syndicalist leaders, and the 
Syndicalist leaders represent a very small minority in Madrid. 
They saw that the masses of the proletariat were still in a very 
effervescent and rebellious mood; it was a great chance to steal 
a march on their Socialist rivals, and so they gave the signal 
for a strike that continued for twenty-four hours. Since then 
there has been a perfect epidemic of strikes, but nothing more 
alarming thanthesame phenomenon in France. Finally, there have 
been a few examples of spontaneous workers’ control, and many 
stories of Red Terror. I think that the latter are not altogether 
fanciful. In some of the coastal towns of the south, I under- 
stand, it was a little dangerous to go about looking too bourgeois, 
although I have not experienced this myself. Then, of course, 
there were the sporadic outbreaks of arson, the burning of churches, 
the sacking of political clubs and so on, about which we heard so 
much. But these were really rather the work of hooligans, a mere 
handful of hooligans paying off private scores. I do not think 
this violence and indiscipline can be looked upon as portents of the 
social revolution. What they do illustrate is the sort of ‘‘ moral 
decline’ going hand in hand with the ‘ material impoverish- 
ment ”’ of the last few years, to which Sefior Azafia referred in 
his great speech in Parliament at the beginning of April. He 
found extenuating words for these “hungered multitudes ” 
who have suffered so much in the last few years. On the other 
hand, there has unquestionably been a certain amount of abuse 
of their power by Socialist municipalities; the Civil Guards 
have not been too anxious to interfere with the goings-on of 
the Socialist municipalities, because of what happened when 
Azafia was Prime Minister before, and some Civil Guards at 
Casas Viejas took too much au pied de la lettre the instructions 
from Madrid to fire on the rebellious workers, 

One of the things about which people complain in the south 
and in the provinces of Extremadura, where I have been, is the 
“« alojamiento,” that is to say, the demand by the Socialist muni- 
cipalities, without being authorised by any law, that the land- 
owners or the local big-wigs should give subsistence to the 
workers demanding it when there was not any land or any 
work for them. That has been going on, undoubtedly, but 
that kind of thing is bound to occur in Spain. Whatever 
government is in power, there is bound to be a certain amount of 
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persecution of political opponents. That is the Jeit-motif of 
Spanish politics. 

Nevertheless, I want to suggest that this “ anarchy’ about 
which we have heard so much in the newspapers is a reflex 
of the Spanish temperament rather than an indication that 
the social revolution is imminent. The Spanish temperament 
is peculiar, in the sense that the Spaniards are very quick to 
violence. They feel very intensely, and they must act upon 
that feeling at once. It does not last. It is, therefore, quite 
easy for a government possessing the right amount of tact and 
prestige gradually to deflate, as it were, this effervescence of the 
Spanish masses, which has been deliberately inflated during the 
last two years by the working-class leaders. You get a very 
quick change from ferocity to docility. That is characteristic 
of the Spanish temperament. Another element is the incapacity 
for looking ahead. An example of that was the ejection of Sefior 
Alcala Zamora. I was in Madrid when that happened, and I 
found myself in a minority of one when I tried to suggest that, 
although he had no doubt committed many indiscretions and 
political errors, it was raising a very big problem just to push 
him out like that. I could not get anybody to share my appre- 
hensions, neither my Spanish friends nor even my English 
journalist friends. They simply felt he had to go. In the follow- 
ing weeks they realised that it is not quite so simple, and there 
were many qualms about the solution which was finally agreed, 
) to elevate Sefiur Azajia, the embodiment of the Constitution, 
to the presidency when they could ill spare him from the executive. 
There was another characteristic instance of what was happening 
in Madrid and the other capitals not long ago, at the time of 
the burning of the churches. Some of the Fascists, or other 
elements of the Right, would go into the churches at night and 
stay there to protect them against mob violence. The Re- 
publican Government, as might be expected, promptly arrested 
them for being in the possession of arms and for holding clan- 
destine meetings. That is the kind of thing which is bound to 
happen when the Left are in power, just as when the Right were 
in power labour or trade union organisations were closed under 
any pretext. It is quite impossible to get the Spaniard to 
recognise the need for proceeding with tact, or for compromising 
with his very firmly-held ideas and principles. Spaniards simply 
do not know the meaning of the word compromise. 

But, if this violence about which we have been reading—and 
which has necessitated maintenance of the State of Alarm ever 
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since the elections—is mainly a question of the Spanish tem- 
perament, the workers’ organisations are out to exploit it for all 
they are worth. When they realised that during the last two 
years they had been lagging behind their followers, a sort of 
steeplechase on the part of the various leaders could be expected, 
each trying to get in front, each of them anxious to out-bid the 
other. Hence the latest draft of a Socialist programme, which 
was issued by Sefior Largo Caballero and his friends of the 
Left-Wing section. It includes a recognition that they have 
got to get power ‘‘ by any means whatsoever,” which is an 
implicit repudiation of parliament and the constitutional method. 
It mentions also that they must be prepared to institute ‘ the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’? as a necessary transitional 
measure from an ordinary capitalist State to the workers’ State. 
It provides, of course, for abolition of private property, nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production and so on, and also provides 
for the replacement of the Spanish army by a workers’ militia. 
There is one other element of the Left-Wing Socialist programme, 
and that is the confederation of the various nationalities of the 
peninsula; the Catalans, the Basques and so on, “ including the 
Moroccan Protectorate.” 


What are the various social-revolutionary forces in Spain? 
First of all, there are the Communists, only about fifty thousand 
strong. They have got sixteen deputies in the present Cortes, 
chiefly by virtue of the party ticket, but from what I saw of them ) 
I do not think that any of them are really first-rate figures. 

Then there are the Socialists. The Socialists from 1931 to 
1933 were very much what we understand by the term “ Social 
Democrats ”’; that is to say, they were wedded to constitutional 
and parliamentary methods. They were frankly reformist. 
But even then, there were different sections. There was the “ pure 
doctrine ’’ section, under the leadership of Sefior Besteiro, who is 
actually the best Marxist in Spain, but who felt it was not right 
for the Socialists to join up with the Republican elements. His 
idea was that the Socialists should wait until Spain was ready 
for a complete Socialist Government, and the tactics he advocated 
were very much the same as those of the French Socialists under 
Léon Blum until recently. The rest of the Socialist party were 
quite prepared to work with Sefior Azajia in the first two years, 
and they were also perfectly prepared to stop short at the pro- 
vision in the Constitution that property may be socialised, if 
the public interest requires it. They were not expecting or 
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demanding that Socialism should be instituted in Spain “ in 
our time.” 

The biggest factor in the last two or three years has been 
the change-over in the Socialist party. A large majority—the 
figure of two-thirds was given to me—has swung over to the 
Marxist programme, to the programme of Sefior Largo Caballero 
which I described above. But, of course, they are not the people 
who are in charge of the Socialist party. The executive of the 
Socialist party is not at present Marxist and revolutionary. 
The leader of the Socialist executive is Indalecio Prieto, a good 
Labour leader, who has probably not read a word of Marx, and 
cares less. When I was in Spain it was being said that the rank- 
and-file of the U.G.T. (Unién General de Trabajadores) or Socialist 
Labour Union had deserted their leaders for the Marxist camp. 
But the latest news (before the army revolt) suggested that the 
Prieto group had won back most of the ¢errain. 

Those are the three main sections: the Largo Caballero group, 
representing Left-Wing Socialism and working solidly for social 
revolution, the Prieto group, which might be described as op- 
portunist and whose leader is the ablest parliamentarian among 
the Socialists and a consummate strategist, and, thirdly, the 
Besteiro group which plays these days a very small part. 

Then there are the Socialist-Communist Youth Groups, now 
amalgamated into one body. They are entirely in support of 
the “‘ Marxist ’”’ programme. 

Further, there is the Workers’ Alliance (Alianza Obrera). 
Now the Workers’ Alliance is to my mind the most interesting 
of the social-revolutionary forces, because it grew up, as it were, 
spontaneously. In the first months after the Lerroux Govern- 
ment came in, in 1933, the labour forces were very much dis- 
united and disintegrated. Certain sections then decided to 
take no notice of their leaders, but to form their own Workers’ 
Alliance. Into that Workers’ Alliance came some sections of the 
U.G.T. (Unién General Trabajadores). The Communist party 
came in later, somewhat reluctantly. The moving spirit was 
the Left Communist party, which is another and quite different 
element. And they also managed to persuade some elements 
of syndicalism to come in. That may sound rather com- 
plicated, but the situation of the social-revolutionary forces 
in Spain is complicated, because you have on one hand, the 
Socialists and Communists, pledged to official doctrines—that 
is to say, the pure Gospel of Marxism as interpreted by the present 
rulers of Russia or, if you like, the Comintern—while on the other 
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hand you have the Left Communists, or dissident Communists, 
headed by a man called Andres Nin, representing, so to speak, 
the Trotskyist ideas—that is to say, on the one hand they 
oppose the Russia-nationalist policy of Stalin, and also they 
deprecate the tactics, outlined by Dimitrov, of linking up with 
the bourgeois parties in a common alliance against Fascism and 
war. These Left Communists or Trotskyists (their actual 
name is Partido Obrero de Unificacién Marxista) represent a 
new element which is, I think, frequently overlooked. When I 
was in Barcelona, I made a point of seeing Andres Nin, the leader 
of that party. He was very amusing on the subject of the short- 
comings of the orthodox Communists. He said: “It is so 
funny that in Spain we have the Socialists of the Largo Caballero 
type going extremely Left, just at a time when the Communists 
are becoming as tame as any bourgeois!’’ There is a good deal 
of truth in that remark. 

Now, the Alianza Obrera came to the front in 1934, particu- 
larly at the time of the Asturias revolt, because it so happened 
that the regional committee in the Asturias region, which was the 
effective agent in promoting that revolt, was neither under 
Socialist nor under Syndicalist influence, but was under the 
influence of the Workers’ Alliance ; that is to say, it was instigated 
by these Left Communists, who are much more extremist than 
the orthodox Communists. 

Finally, there are the Anarcho-Syndicalists. It is difficult 
enough to explain what the Anarcho-Syndicalists are driving at. 
Their doctrine is based on libertarian Communism derived from 
the teaching of Bakunin, and, to some extent, Georges Sorel, 
who was the master of Mussolini. It really means, above all, no 
acceptance of a centralised State control. ‘‘ Let us have the rule 
of a pure democracy through the actual workers,” they say. 
“On the one hand, we shall have a planned economy of the forces 
of production, and on the other hand, we shall have a munici- 
palised syndicalism ; that is to say, a State based on independent 
and autonomous municipal councils (or communes).”’ Syndicalism 
has had extraordinary vicissitudes. In the years before the 
dictatorship, the C.N.T. (Confederacién Nacional de Trabajo) 
had over a million adherents, and at that time they fought very 
bitterly against the Socialist-Communist forces. Under a stern 
Governor of Barcelona, the gunmen were suppressed by “ Black- 

and-Tan”’ methods, and in the years of the dictatorship, the 
Syndicalists had to knuckle under. Afterwards, they came 
into their own again, and in the first few months of the Republic 
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they were very strong—over the million mark—and they began 
to compete very seriously with the Socialist organisation for the 
allegiance of the proletarian masses. The F.A.I. (Iberian 
Anarchist Federation) supplies the doctrinal leadership. 

Now, the stronghold of Syndicalism has always been Catalonia, 
but in 1931-1933 it began to have quite a big following also in the 
south, in the provinces of Andalusia and Extremadura, where 
there was dreadful distress among the agrarian proletariat. 
Later on there was a great deal of dissension inside the C.N.T. 
ranks, and the result of that was that a certain number of trade 
unions within the C.N.T. split off. It was these opposition 
syndicates which joined up in the Workers’ Alliance. The other 
elements which were purely Syndicalist still resisted, and main- 
tained their “direct action’ doctrine—that is to say, they 
believe in using force to achieve success in industrial conflicts 
in order to obtain higher wages or better conditions, but they 
will not link up with any political revolution. That is the pure 
syndicalist doctrine, but, as I have said, there have been recently 
developments towards co-ordination with other workers’ groups. 
Underlying their new decision to ally themselves with the 
Socialists is the idea of building up the workers’ State from below, 
from the autonomous municipal council. And that political 
structure, of course, does bear a distinct resemblance to the Soviet 
system in Russia. The other day we read in an English news- 
paper that ‘‘ soviets were going to be set up all over Spain.” 
There are already soviets in Spain. But until now they have 
been quite spontaneous developments, as in the Asturias region. 
Until now there has been no case of a soviet being developed 
directly through the influence of either the Socialists or the 
Syndicalists, the big organisations. Now, according to the new 
programme of the Syndicalists, they are going to set up such 
soviets. And if they do, then it will provide a firm basis for 
the social revolution, which any political leader in Spain will 
have to take into account. On the other hand, in my opinion, 
a social revolution cannot be created in any country merely on 
the basis of efficient local soviets. There must also be a strong 
central dictatorship. In a country like Spain that is almost 
inconceivable. The Spaniards are very refractory to any kind 
of social discipline. Moreover, they are working away from the 
idea of a centralised State. The federalist tendency is very 
strong, and I cannot see any kind of centralised dictatorship 
such as exists in Russia being instituted. 

That is the first factor militating against an early social 
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revolution with the Moscow trade-mark. Secondly, the revolu- 
tionary forces are much divided. There are quarrels as to what 
Marx meant when he said a certain thing in 186-, dissensions 
between the Centre and Left-Wing Socialists and the two brands 
of Communist. The Socialists and the Syndicalists quarrel as 
to what form the new workers’ State shall take. Further, the 
social-revolutionary elements have not any big leader at the 
moment. There is no Lenin, no Trotsky, in sight. 

Finally, there is another obstacle which I think is very often 
overlooked, and that is Catalanism itself, which represents a 
very different element in the revolutionary forces from the rest 
of Spain. The Catalans have got their Home Rule. For the 
moment they are content. The ruling elements are bourgeois 
and petits bourgeois; they are not a bit social-revolutionary. 
Some of them used to have direct connections with the Syndicalists, 
but they have never had any connections with the Marxists, 
and they have now quarrelled badly with the Syndicalists. For 
instance, the Catalan Councillor of Labour, Marti Barrera, who 
used to be a Syndicalist, has been having a dreadful time dealing 
with labour disputes. The Catalan workers as a whole are well- 
paid, and are entirely bourgeois in their make-up. They like 
to have allotments and small savings of their own. Very few 
people in Catalonia as a whole would welcome a “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ’’; in Barcelona, on the other hand, there is 
the usual mixed lot of any big port, who are good material for 
the agitator, but who are not the majority. 

In the immediate future, I should say, then, that an “‘ Azafia”’ 
Government in Spain, which is Left Republican and radical, 
but not Socialist, has a very good chance of carrying out its 
programme. That programme consists in doing more or less 
what Lenin did in 1917, that is, meeting the workers’ concrete 
demands, giving them land and employment, not worrying too 
much about theory. 

In the more distant future, I think we shall probably have 
to get used to the idea that there will be some form of Com- 
munism set up in Spain. Sefior de Madariaga in his latest 
book 1 comes out strongly for the idea that Spain should abolish 
the parliamentary system as we know it, and have direct suffrage 
only in the municipal sphere, working up from that to a central 
parliament. But in any case, there will be an extension of this 
regionalism in Spain, t.e. devolution of local affairs to local 
assemblies. That is a point which Sefior Azafia made to me two 
1 Anarquia é Jevarquia. 1935. Madrid: M. Aguilar. 8vo. 295pp. 6 pesetas. 
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years ago when I saw him. I said: ‘‘ How ever do you expect 
the parliamentary system to work in a country like Spain, when 
it is not even working in England?” He said he quite agreed— 
“ The only hope is by letting Catalonia and the Basque countries, 
and the other elements of the Spanish polity, look after their 
own affairs, and on that basis we can achieve positive results. 
We shall be able to get people interested in local affairs, and 
gradually create in them a sense of civic responsibility.” 


In conclusion, let me relate a characteristic incident that 
happened while I was in Spain. On the first day of the new 
parliament, after the formal proceedings had closed, the interim 
Chairman, the oldest member, was about to close the session, 
when one of the Communist deputies shouted out: ‘“ We must 
have a cheer! Viva la Republica!’ And this old man, who 
happened to be a monarchist, exclaimed: ‘‘ No me da.la gana!” 
(In other words, ‘I’m not having any!”): whereupon the 
Communist and Socialist elements set up a chant of the Inter- 
nationale. That is the kind of thing we shall have in Spain. 

The real trouble in Spain is not so much that it has carried 
over into the twentieth century some feudal and other survivals 
which most other European countries got rid of at the time of the 
French Revolution, but rather that it has taken over, both in the 
last century and in recent years, ready-made constitutional 
garments, either from England or Germany, which simply do 
not fit. And Spain has somehow got to get the clothes that fit 
the Spain of the twentieth century. My own feeling is that there 
will be, eventually, some hybrid form of workers’ rule, which 
will take over ideas from the Syndicalism which is so strong 
still in Spain, and which will differ from Moscow Communism 
in that it will be operating with a minimum of centralised 
bureaucracy. 

Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. E. Hutton wished to know if it were true that the Liberal 
Constitution which was brought out with such flamboyance during 
the days of the Revolution in 1931 had been suspended. Surely the 
present Government was a repressive Government, as that of the Right 
had been. The Press was muzzled, and there was no freedom of speech, 
or critical feeling, whatever the ultimate aims of the politicians might 
be. 

The speaker had spoken of Sefior Azafia as a wonderful example 
of the new honesty. If that were so, it was extraordinary that at 
the very moment when his presence was needed as Prime Minister, 
he should accept the safe but lucrative position of President. 
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The speaker had emphasised the characteristics of the Spanish 
temperament, which did not incline them to ordinary parliamentary 
institutions, but was leading them at the moment to swing rapidly 
to the Left. Mr. Hulton thought that there was an equal chance, 
whether for good or for ill, that in the future they might swing equally 
violently to the Right. Probably there would be some form of Com- 
munist Government in Spain for a time, but after that there might be 
a Fascist dictatorship. 

Mr. Hulton was not entirely persuaded that such violence as there 
was in Spain was mere hooliganism and non-political in its origin. 
He had heard there were certain gentlemen called ‘“ pistoleros ’ 
employed on ‘both sides. Recently the monarchists had got up a 
subscription, and some of the finest ‘‘ pistoleros”’ were engaged on 
their side ! 

This all led him to think that the Spanish were not set in any form 
of government, and there was nothing to indicate that they would 
not swing right-left, left-right until further notice. The history of 
Spain during the last hundred and fifty years had been one of complete 
internal turmoil. 

Mr. Hulton would have liked some reference to the monarchy. 
In his view, constitutional monarchy was essential for every country, 
because the more proletarian a man was, the more sentimental he 
was. Constitutional monarchy was a focus for loyalty, and the 
Spaniards needed a focus. The Spanish certainly needed a strong 
master, and they were utterly backward in politics. 


’ 


Mr. HoRSFALL CARTER agreed that the maintenance of public 
order was a whole-time job in Spain at the best of times. It was 
therefore difficult for any Government to get on with its real job. 
It was perfectly true that the Constitution which was so admirable 
on paper had been suspended by a Law for the Defence of the Republic 
which Sefior Azafia introduced soon after the Constitution came 
into existence. And the State of Alarm had been prolonged—a very 
necessary step. But he (Mr. Horsfall Carter) certainly did not agree 
that it was impossible to talk politicsin Spain. He had talked perfectly 
freely with men of both parties. 

He did not think that Sefior Azafia’s motives in accepting the 
presidency could be attributed as Mr. Hulton suggested. Azaiia 
was not the kind of man to be a merely decorative President. In a 
few months we were likely to see some kind of presidential dictator- 
ship, quite contrary to the Constitution, of course, but it must be 
understood that besides the written Constitution there was an un- 
written and organic Constitution, and that was the one which was 
obeyed in Spain. In that organic Constitution, Azafia might occupy 
a very important position. There was not the same objection to 
him as to Sefor Alcala Zamora, when the latter interfered in politics. 
If Azafia were to interfere in a tactful manner, the Spaniards by and 
large would accept him. 
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As regards the possibility of a swing to the Right, Mr. Horsfall 
Carter could not see any intelligent politicians on the Right who might 
bring it about. They had acted so stupidly up to now, even from 
their own point of view. And he certainly did not believe in a return 
of the monarchy. 


A MEMBER said she had recently spent six months in Spain, and 
had heard rumours of a coup d’état rather than of a swing to the 
Right. 

eit was, the speaker considered, a question rather of whether the 
Government would keep order, than of whether it could. If it wished 
to keep order, it could. After all, the people had got what they wanted, 
a Socialist Government. The speaker had been in Granada on a day 
of riot, which was the very day after a big Socialist meeting in the 
Bull Ring at which De los Rios and others had made very fiery speeches. 
The Governor of Granada was called to Madrid on the very same day, 
and nothing was done to put down the riots until he returned at 
mid-day. The coincidence was suspicious. 


Mr. HoRSFALL CARTER said there were constant rumours that 
certain army officers were prepared to lend themselves to a Right 
coup d’état. As to the people having got what they wanted, that was 
not true, for they had got a Left-Centre Government, which was not 
at all what the proletarian masses had been led to consider desirable 
during the last two years. Socialist leaders like Sefior de los Rios had 
certainly been inflating the currency the last year or two, so to speak, 
with the result that the proletariat expected extraordinary things from 
their victory at the polls. But if the Left-Republican Governments 
really pushed on with their public works and land reform programmes, 
the people were likely to lose interest in Communist theories and the 
clenched fist. 


Mr. CARRUTHERS wished to know if there had been much agricul- 
tural destitution and unemployment under Lerroux’s Government. 
Was not the possibility of a swing to the Right excluded by the fact 
that the previously landless peasants would not be willing to give up 
their new possessions, or the others their hope of possessing land ? 
Further, how much of the recent disorders were due to Fascist 
provocation ? 

Finally, he wished to know if the Socialist party were likely to 
split at the Conference which was to be held in October next. 


Mr. HorsFALL CARTER replied that the destitution in the Southern 
Provinces had been very great. Under the first two years of the 
Republic there was a minimum wage of 4:50 or 5 pesetas a day. In 
the last two years that had been reduced to 1 peseta or, in many 
cases, nothing. The only piece of agrarian reform which had been 
carried out was the settling of some twelve or fifteen thousand peasants, 
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and many of these had been turned out during the last two years 
because of their political allegiances. 

As regards the landless peasantry, it was perfectly true that now 
some of these people had got land, you had to consider two elements ; 
those who had land which they proposed to own at a later date and 
on which they were living, and the yunteros, who simply had land to 
which they went every day and on which they worked. Up to now 
there had been no real land reform, only first-aid measures. What 
had to be done quickly was to give these land-hungry peasants some 
land and a chance to work, for the Spanish labourer was essentially 
a hard worker. When the inhabitants of a hundred and fifty villages 
in the province of Badajoz streamed forth at 5 a.m., led by their Land 
Workers Association, and marked out bits of the estates they were 
proposing to till, it was all done in an orderly manner, They then 
went back to their villages, shouted “‘ Viva la Republica !’’ and sent 
a deputation to the local Mayor to get out the necessary documents, 
certifying that they had taken possession of this land and were going 
to work it in accordance with the stipulations laid down by the Popular 
Front. It would be almost impossible to move such people. The 
great feature of the present situation was that a workers’ and peasants’ 
movement was on the march. It was only a question whether it 
could be canalised away from the Moscow road. 

As regards Fascist provocation, certainly the silly young Fascists 
had started out with a slogan “‘ Two Socialists for every Fascist !”’ 
and there had been provocation, but it was not possible to believe all 
one was told by the Socialists. Mr. Horsfall Carter thought it was 
six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

Mr. Horsfall Carter thought there would undoubtedly be a split 
at the coming Socialist Conference. Sooner or later, Prieto would 
become Prime Minister. Azafia had accepted the presidency because 
he thought he was himself too impossibly bourgeois to make a good 
Prime Minister in the present circumstances. 


Mr. WyNDHAM BEwEs said that the speaker had confined his 
remarks on the land question almost entirely to Extremadura and 
Andalusia. Did they apply to the rest of Spain? 

It had been thought in some quarters that the separatist Govern- 
ment in Catalonia was only the first of a series of new forms of pro- 
vincial governments, including the Asturias and Gijon provinces, 
and so on. What would be the effect of Socialism upon such a state 
of affairs? It would have to be a very different kind of Socialism in 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Wyndham Bewes’ own impression was that the Spaniard was 
an individualist and had no intention of being anything else. He 
desired to know the proportion of land to city population, because 
in the long run, the town would not govern the country. 

Had the Government sufficient resources as well as the desire to 
divide up the /atifundia and settle people down on the land? The 
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Government had decided to compensate the landlords, which would 
naturally make it more expensive and if this were paid in priority the 
scheme might be prohibitive. 

Finally, what was the position of Church property? It would not 
be the first time in Spanish history that Church property had been 


confiscated. 


Mr. HorRsFALL CARTER said that he could give some figures as 
regards the Jesuits, who had been disbanded under the Constitution 
of 1931-32. Eighty communities of Jesuits were dissolved under 
that Act, which affected three thousand and ninety individuals. 
There had been also minor expropriations of property. That legisla- 
tion had never been repealed, but during the last two years it had been 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. According to 
reliable statistics, the Jesuits now controlled the following: eight 
banks, about thirty-five business enterprises of big scale, one powerful 
wireless station, a news agency and more than sixty newspapers in 
Madrid and the provinces, together with a good many theatres and 
cinemas. Without any change in the law, they had got back a good 
deal of their economic power. One of the jobs of the new Govern- 
ment would obviously be to get it away from them again, and a special 
decree had already been published reviving the original law for the 
expropriation of Jesuit property. 

As regards the population on the land, there were about eight and 
a half million, or about 56 per cent., in agriculture. 

Land reform in Spain was an enormous subject, as the systems 
of tenure varied in the different provinces. In Galicia the land had 
been divided up too much. In Extremadura and elsewhere you had 
the problem of the latifundias ; among the latter, however, the figures 
did not show such enormous estates as one was led to believe. About 
33 per cent. of these Jatifundias, for instance, were only from one to 
a hundred hectares. 

It was perfectly true that the chief problem of land reform was 
one of finance. There was plenty of money in the country, but it 
remained to be seen if the capitalist classes were sufficiently public- 
spirited to let themselves be taxed to provide the necessary finance. 
This would be intelligent on their part, as a lot of small-holders would 
form a stable and conservative element. Socialists considered the 
problem quite insoluble, unless the big estates were expropriated 
without compensation. 

As regards Catalonia, the problems there were quite distinct. 
The revolutionary force there was of a petit bourgeois character, as 
compared with that in the rest of Spain. They had a different vision, 
and were thinking not in terms of capitalism and socialism, but of 
regionalism. He agreed with Mr. Wyndham Bewes that Home Rule 
for the Basques or for any other region would not have a social- 


revolutionary character. 
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Mr. PuiLip ROBINSON asked Mr. Horsfall Carter if he thought 
the Socialists would accept the terms of the proposed alliance with the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists, and, if so, what would be the effect upon the 
Socialist party ? 

Mr. Robinson did not think that Spain ever changed fundamentally. 
She was now asking for the same reforms as she had asked for in the 
reign of Ferdinand VII. These labels of ‘‘ Marxist ” or ‘‘ Communist ”’ 
did not signify anything new in Spain. 

Would Azafia really effect anything? Would not the same 
problem of keeping order face him as it had faced his predecessors ? 
Did Mr. Carter really think that Sefior Azafia would produce something 
new? 


MR. HorsFALL CARTER did not think the decision of the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists to join up with the Socialists meant much. It was just 
an instance of the various workers’ organisations outbidding one 
another for the leadership of the masses. 

Sefior Azafia had a chance of doing something new in the sense 
that, like Great Britain, he was steering between Fascism and Com- 
munism. ‘‘ Fascism ”’ in Spain was little more than a joke. Authentic 
Fascism was only made possible by a mature capitalism which did 
not exist in Spain. Communism in the strict sense of the word was 
also excluded by the Spanish temperament. Mr. Carter thought 
it very possible that Azafia might succeed in his journey along the 
middle road between Rome and Moscow. In Spain it was largely a 
question of personal leadership, and Azajia was a big man. 
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PALESTINE TO-DAY ' 


By Dr. CHAIM WEIZMANN 


WHEN Palestine emerged out of the Great War it had a 
Jewish population of approximately fifty thousand. To-day that 
population is approaching something like four hundred thousand. 
It is, therefore, correct to say that about three hundred and 
fifty thousand Jewish people have entered the country on the 
strength of the political framework established as a result of the 
War—the Mandate accepted by Great Britain under the League 
of Nations, based on the famous document known as the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Let us consider for a moment the two essentials which induced 
British statesmen to recognise the claim of the Jewish people to 
the establishment of a national home in Palestine. I think that 
what played the greatest part in the framing of this policy was 
the recognition that the Jews have always hoped—it was an 
article of faith for religious and even for non-religious Jews— 
that a day might come when they would be allowed to return to 
the land of their ancestors. They have never given up this 
claim. They prayed for it. They fasted for it. And events 
have proved that it was not merely a romantic attachment on 
the part of a dispossessed people to a country of which they 
were deprived two thousand years ago. As soon as the slightest 
chance was given to the people to come back and begin work 
there, these hopes and these sentiments released an enormous 
energy, which has been transformed into actual performance. 
People who were town-dwellers began to till an ungrateful soil. 
A language which has been derelict to all intents and purposes 
has been revived, and has produced a modern literature, and 
a newspaper press, equal to those of any small country. Towns 
have sprung up, universities, schools, shops, a whole life, simply 
as a result of these sentiments which, stored up for thousands of 
years, had found a possibility of expression. 

The Jews have had opportunities of settling in other countries. 
As far back as 1904, the British Government, under the egis of 
the late Joseph Chamberlain, offered the Jews a strip of territory 
in what was then Uganda, now Kenya, of, I think, about eight 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June goth, 1936, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale 
in the Chair. 
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thousand square miles in area—not very much less, that is to 
say, than modern Palestine, which has ten thousand square 
miles. It was at a time of very severe crisis in Jewish life; 
pogroms swept over those parts of the world where great 
Jewish masses were living. When this offer was brought before 
the Zionist Assembly (an offer of a territory which was then 
empty—there were no difficulties there), the Jews refused it, 
saying only that it was not Palestine, and that a day might come 
when this same great Government might find it possible to help 
the Jews to go back to Palestine itself. This prophecy of feeling 
and sentiment was fulfilled in 1917. 

We have carried on a great deal of colonisation in, for instance, 
the Argentine Republic. In fact, Jewish colonisation in the 
Argentine Republic began almost simultaneously with the first 
tentative Jewish efforts in Palestine. A great Jewish philanthropist 
left a fund of ten million pounds about sixty years ago, for the 
colonisation of Jews on the land in various countries, and the 
Argentine Republic was chosen as the principal country for 
settlement. Now let us, for argument’s sake, compare Palestine 
and the Argentine Republic. Fifty years ago the Argentine 
Republic was to all intents and purposes an empty country. 
There was no population which could resist or object to the 
entry of Jewish immigrants. There was a vast sum of money 
available for the work of colonisation and the building up of a 
community. The people who were entrusted with this work of 
colonisation in the Argentine were good people, who knew and 
understood their business, and worked hard. After fifty years 
what is the result? There are a few Jewish villages in the 
Argentine to-day, and the agricultural population amounts, I 
think, to between six and seven thousand families; and the 
worst of it is that the children of these peasants go to Buenos 
Aires or to other great towns in the vicinity. There is no incen- 
tive to keep them on the land, to build up a country. The spirit 
which prevails in Palestine to-day, and which has made possible 
the work which has been carried on, is entirely absent in the 
Argentine colonisation. 

Palestine is a small country where land is not so plentiful, 
where there is definitely a population which is not exactly ready 
to receive us with open arms, and it is here that three hundred 
and fifty thousand people have come in. About fifteen thousand 
are established on the soil, and their children build further 
villages and colonies, and ask for more land. It is not only a 
material civilisation which is being created; on the basis of this 
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material civilisation, a moral superstructure is being created, a 
Hebrew civilisation which is unthinkable in any other country 
but Palestine. 

It may seem peculiar, and I dare say we Jews are somewhat 
peculiar, to have staked out a claim after two thousand years. 
A great many people would have forgotten all about it, but I 
think that Jews are blessed or cursed with a long memory. And 
I think it was the recognition of this yearning of an old race on 
the part of the British people (a people which knows the Bible 
and the geography of Palestine and its history better than a 
great many other people), which made it possible for them to 
give to that race the opportunity of converting this accumulated 
sentiment into something which may become a real force. The 
suggestion that is so often heard that the Balfour Declaration 
was made to induce the rich American Jews to enter the War, or 
that it was made for imperialist or any other similar vulgar 
reason, is entirely false. I think one fact may disprove this 
legend. When the British Government agreed to issue the 
famous Balfour Declaration, it agreed on one condition: that 
Palestine should not be the charge of Great Britain. 

The second reason which I think weighed heavily with the 
statesmen who framed this policy—a daring policy, I agree— 
was the position of the Jews in the world. Here was a scattered 
race of millions of people, who, through the transformation of 
social and political conditions which had come over the world 
owing to the War, were thrown out of gear, suspended between 
heaven and earth; the countries of the world had come to be 
divided into two categories: countries where Jews could not live, 
and countries where Jews were not allowed to enter. What was 
to happen to them? After all, they were a people who (I am 
repeating something which the late Lord Balfour mentioned in 
some of his speeches) had made some contribution to the world ; 
and by way of redress it was felt that a place should be given 
to at least a part of these people where they could settle down 
in peace and begin a new life. It is true that Palestine cannot 
hold all the Jews who need a home; but the fact that you cannot 
take all of them should not prevent the settlement of at least a 
part. 

The right to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine 
was qualified by the condition, also embodied in the Mandate, 
that nothing should be done which in the process of the up-build- 
ing of the national home would interfere with the rights and the 
position of the populations which already existed in Palestine, 
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that is to say the Arab population and the Christian population. 
It will be interesting to see whether this second half of the 
Balfour Declaration has been adhered to—how it actually works, 
and whether there is a conflict, as is sometimes suggested, between 
the first half, the Mandate to establish a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, and the second half, the preservation and protection of 
the interests of the Arab population. 

I should like to state that not only has nothing happened in 
Palestine during the years we have been working there since the 
War which might impair the position of the Arabs, but, para- 
doxical as it may seem to some who are not fully acquainted with 
the position in Palestine, never has the Arab been rooted so 
firmly in the soil of Palestine as he is to-day. Never has the 
economic and the moral position of the Arabs been so strong as 
it is to-day. The Arab population has increased since 1922 (I 
take that time because a census is available) by something like 
40 per cent.; and, curiously enough, this increase of the Arab 
population is largest in those areas where Jewish colonising 
activity is greatest. In parts of Palestine which are to-day 
purely Arab (for instance in the centre of Palestine in the triangle 
formed by the comparatively large Arab cities, Nablus, Jenin, 
and Tulkeram where practically no Jewish work has taken place) 
the increase has not been so great. Why has this happened ? 
We have worked a great deal on the coastal plain, which stretches 
from Haifa in the north down to Jaffa and Gaza in the south, 
where there are quite a number of Arab settlements and where 
Arab villages have existed for hundreds of years. Let me take, 
for argument’s sake, an Arab who had, in this stretch of plain, a 
hundred dounams of land. This land could be irrigated so that 
it would be capable of growing oranges, grapefruit, or vegetables— 
in other words, what is called in American agricultural parlance, 
“money crops ’’’—but in order to do this the land had to be 

. developed, for it had been neglected for centuries. It had been 
covered with sand, there had been no irrigation, and it was 
virtually waste land. To make these hundred dounams of land 
irrigable would require, even for Arab conditions where labour 
is cheap, an investment in the neighbourhood of two thousand 
pounds; an impossible sum for a poor Arab peasant. Therefore 
he had of necessity to grow on this land something which he 
could grow without having to improve it, which was a little 
barley or wheat. This hundred dounams of land yielded him 
approximately ten shillings per downam—that is, fifty pounds a 
year. If taxes are deducted from that, the annual budget of an 
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Arab peasant in an area which represents the richest soil of 
Palestine was not more than forty or thirty pounds. Naturally 
he sank lower and lower. Then he sold forty douwnams, 40 per 
cent., to the incoming Jewish immigrant. He got a price which 
ranged between ten and twenty pounds per dounam, say fifteen. 
He received therefore six hundred pounds, a sum which is beyond 
the dreams of avarice for a man whose total yearly budget is 
thirty or forty pounds. It is a mistake, and prejudiced, to 
think that when an Arab gets hold of a large sum of money he 
“blows ”’ it of necessity. He does not do anything of the kind. 
On the whole he is thrifty, intelligent, hard-working, and he sinks 
this money into the sixty downams of land which are left. He 
gradually works it up, and instead of deriving ten shillings per 
dounam he derives five pounds, and later even ten pounds per 
dounam ; before long he has begun to prosper, and the result is 
that in the place where one man lived a miserable life, two or 
three can now live in prosperity. This is why it is exactly in 
the areas in which we have worked most that the Arab population 
has increased most. I happen to live in this very area. It is 
surprising to go round Arab villages in this area, and to compare 
them with Arab villages in a purely Arab area. The difference 
is that of night and day. The villages on the coast are pros- 
perous and clean; there are schools, infant mortality has fallen 
considerably, a civilised way of life is growing up, and a civilised 
population. The purely Arab areas are as primitive as they were 
two hundred years ago. 

I will give one further illustration of this development. The 
total citrus area in the hands of the Arabs has grown from 
twenty thousand downams immediately after the War to a 
hundred and thirty thousand to-day. Now that is an increase 
of over a hundred thousand, and as each dounam of citrus 
represents an investment, even for Arab standards, of approxi- 
mately fifty pounds, the increase of the actual wealth of the 
landed property of the Arabs in a comparatively short time is 
obvious. 

Taking into consideration the whole area of irrigable land in 
the country and assuming that that area were properly developed, 
there would be room for at least four times as great a population— 
and I mean a peasant population—if only a part, a third or even 
less passed by sale into Jewish hands. There would be room for 
an additional fifty or sixty thousand Jewish families, leaving a 
reserve for the next three generations for Arabs to grow, to 
develop, and still to live on the land. I am speaking solely of 
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that part of the land which can be irrigated by underground 
water which is available in Palestine. On economic grounds, 
therefore, I think it follows that there is no conflict between the 
national home and Arab aspirations, or the rights and position of 
the Arabs. In fact, in the last three years about twenty thousand 
Arabs have immigrated into Palestine from Trans-Jordan and 
Syria. It is a considerable figure; and they are to-day being 
used as a reserve of cheap labour, because they are cheaper than 
the local Palestinian Arabs. 

There is a legend that we have ousted Arabs from the land in 
the course of our work. Well, I have spoken of the increase of 
Arab population, but the official figures of the Palestine Govern- 
ment, which were tested and should be believed, indicate that, 
perhaps as a result of our colonisation, six hundred Arab families 
have left their previous holdings. They were offered new land, 
but very few of them availed themselves of this offer. 

I think I have said enough about the present position of the 
Arabs to indicate that they have certainly come to no harm, but 
that their position has improved greatly. I have also, I think, 
said enough to show that this will be so for the next few genera- 
tions; and who can look farther than two or three generations 
in the world in which we live? There is room, ample room, for 
the activities of the Jews, and for the growth of the Arab 
population, without counting the whole territory which lies to 
the south of the line from Gaza to Beersheba, which is known as 
the Negeb or the South of Palestine, and farther on towards the 
Egyptian border, which has not been investigated and which 
may prove also to be a considerable reserve. 

To-day the Arab demands can be summed up in three lines: 
stop Jewish immigration; stop the sale of land; and a National 
Government. Crystallise the National Home! Those three 
hundred and fifty thousand Jews I referred to cannot be pushed 
into the Mediterranean, and therefore they must stay where they 
are. They may possibly be dealt with piecemeal later on, but 
there must be no further development. The Arabs would then 
be satisfied. 

Everything that is going on in Palestine to-day is on the 
pattern of that which is going on in Egypt (or that which was 
going on only a few months ago), and also going on in Syria. 
The same demands, the same formulas are being applied. In 
Palestine, I admit, we are an additional pretext, and the Jews 
are always a convenient pretext. Therefore the position is 
somewhat more acute. But I think, in justice and in fairness to 
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the Arabs, it should be said that there is one element which 
makes the situation dangerous. It is an element of fear. If 
you talk with a reasonable Arab, he will tell you that it is all 
right, what you say is perfectly true. The Arabs have not 
suffered; on the contrary. But what will happen to-morrow ? 
And it is the usual, almost Biblical, Pharaonic fear, lest the Jews ~ 
become too numerous. What will happen when we become the { 
majority? There is the usual talk about the Jew, powerful, | 
with all his international connections, unlimited quantities of 

money, sweeping on to Palestine. Here are the Arabs, a poor 

people, who will be pushed into the desert. It will be the end. 

And therefore they will stop us when they can. Now they still 

can. If they make themselves sufficiently unpleasant in Pales- 

tine, and throw bombs, the British will think twice, and the 

Jews will be stopped. 

In this element of fear—and it is very difficult to reason with 
people who are frightened—there is a reality with which one has 
to reckon, and it is our duty to allay the fears of the Arabs, in 
our activities and in our relationships with them. It is our duty 
to point out that if the development of Palestine goes on as it 
has done up to the present, not only will the Arabs not become 
weaker, but they will become stronger than they have been 
hitherto. And they will see that we have no desire to oust 
them, as we have proved by our activities. And we consider, 
and we repeat it, that Palestine is a country common to Jews 
and Arabs; both parts of the population are destined to build 
up a common fatherland. It is difficult to think in these terms 
to-day, but in spite of the acuteness of the momentary difficulties 
there is much more cooperation beneath the surface between 
Jews and Arabs than people are likely to believe. And I believe 
that when the Arabs realise that they cannot throw the Jews 
into the Mediterranean, then they will, just as we are anxious to 
do, sit round a table and try to work out, on the basis of the 
actual possibilities of the country, a modus vivendt. 

And therefore, to-day, we are standing at the cross-roads in 
this important work. We have done what we have done, and I 
speak about it, not boastfully, but with a certain pride. Under 
difficulties we have built up something which commands respect. 
We have done it on the strength of the plighted word of Great 
Britain, which took us and the land of Palestine in its charge. 
We have tried to do it openly, squarely, in cooperation with the 
mandatory Power, trying to make it work as easily as we could. 

I will not say that it has been altogether a ‘‘ walk-over,’’ but at 
No. 5.—VOL. XV. Y 
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any rate we have tried to do it. If we carry on with the work 
within the limits set by the Balfour Declaration, particularly the 
second half, and within the limits set by the possibilities of 
Palestine, a time will come when attempts which we witness 
to-day will not be repeated. We speak of these attempts without 
fear in our hearts. In the face of very serious provocation the 
Jewish population holds out in Palestine. It is very difficult for 
a young farmer to see his trees uprooted, or his harvest burned, 
or his cattle destroyed; and occasionally the farmer has a gun 
in his pocket, and it is very difficult not to produce the gun. 
We consider that our contribution to this serious situation is 
absolute discipline, steadfastness, and fortitude in the face of the 
aggressor. We rely on the mandatory Power to establish order. 

The mandatory Power has decided to send a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the present policy. We 
are perfectly willing that this inquiry should be made. After all 
something has been established, and we rely on our achievements, 
and on the promises solemnly given, that our work shall go on, 
because we feel that it is the destiny of our people which is being 
worked out on this sacred soil. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he thought that the Zionist move- 
ment started at Basle in 1897. He had noticed the work of the 
Zionist leaders and the effect that it had had on Jewry in different 
parts of the Austrian Empire, and on the Jews in Russian Poland 
after the failure of the Russian Revolution in 1905. It had, he felt, 
done much good to the younger Jews by restoring their self-respect. 
He was not anti-Semitic, or pro-Semitic, as might be seen by his book 
on the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. He sought only to understand. 
In 1917 he was approached on the subject of the national home in 
Palestine, and after much thought, for it was an important question 
which could not be answered off-hand, he had given the movement 
what support he could. His reasons had been two-fold. In the first 
place, there was the war situation. The front in Russia was crumbling, 
and in the United States the Jews were very anti-Ally, and it seemed 
that the idea of a national home might help to win over support from 
that quarter for the Allies. And the hope was justified; in both cases 
the Jews gave value for promises received. But there was another 
and much weightier consideration, and that was that in going about 
Europe and the United States one could not help noticing among 
Jews, assimilationist, semi-assimilationist and anti-assimilationist, the 
fundamental insincerity of their lives. And Mr. Steed felt that by 
giving them a national home where they could live their own lives we 
should get an element of sincerity into Jewry which would be of 
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benefit both to them and to the world outside. He said that he would 
like to see the Jews able to stand up and acknowledge their race with 
as much pride as the Englishman was able to acknowledge his. 

Mr. Steed did not think that the contribution which the Arabs 
had made to the world, great though it was—for instance, they had 
saved the Greek classics—could be compared with the contribution 
that the Jews had made. So that if necessary he would choose the 
building up of a home for the Jews, in order to bring out the best in 
them, even if it meant putting a little pressure upon the Arabs. But 
he felt that cooperation between the two races was not impossible, 
and indeed upon this cooperation the future, at any rate of the Near 
East, might depend. He hoped that the work would go on under 
British auspices, and that we should be undeterred by the difficulties 
of the present. 


Mr. HENRY NEVINSON said that he was not an economist, but 
that he would like to make a few remarks of a different nature. When 
he had lately been through Palestine, what had struck him most was 
the number of Jews working on the land, and also those working in 
the harbour at Haifa, these latter working heroically with the slush 
almost up to their shoulders. To him, and he was only a Gentile, 
Palestine was a spiritual home. He had been brought up on the Old 
Testament, which he knew intimately, and when he went to Palestine 
the country was as familiar as his own land. In this case what must 
it have meant to the Jews who had gone back to this land which 
held all the history of their race? The Arabs, though they had been 
there some time, had nothing like the same connection as the Jews. 

Another aspect of the case was that if Great Britain went back on 
her pledged word in this instance it would be just another sign of the 
weakness which we had shown in the case of Abyssinia. And if we 
left Palestine, which we ought to do if we could not defend it, then 
what would be the alternative? Other countries, among them Italy, 
would certainly try to occupy the land. 


StR NORMAN ANGELL said that he would like to approach the 
matter from the point of view of a non-Jew and an Englishman. We 
would not repudiate our obligations in Palestine, we would, in accord- 
ance with British precedent, simply fail to discharge them, without 
realising that we had so failed. He had hoped to hear expressed the 
views, quite extensively held, of those who were doubtful about the 
national home in Palestine. That doubt about the whole effort 
certainly existed in part of the Administration in Palestine, and in 
sections of the Colonial Office. It had indeed marked the policy of 
the British Government in Palestine at times during the last ten 
years, and had resulted in a policy of oscillation and vacillation. A 
decision had to be made, and retreat on our part would be indicated 
by the suspension of certificates of immigration. If that suspension 
took place, the terrorists would have won once again. The problem 
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was not merely one of Palestinian administration. What we were 
attempting was a contribution to the solution of an age-long 
problem in Western civilisation. We had been commissioned to 
discharge a debt to a people maltreated for a thousand years. It 
was a debt owed by Christendom. Great confusion existed as to the 
democratic problem involved. On one side was a problem that had 
troubled the peace of hundreds of millions. Set that against the 
fanaticism of seven hundred and fifty thousand Arabs, whose aspira- 
tions were certainly not democratic. Which, on grounds of democracy, 
should give way? No single Arab had been injured in Jewish interests; 
Arabs were better off than they were before. It was not the struggle 
of a democracy now going on. It was the struggle of a small group of 
terrorists, adopting the methods of Chicago racketeers, and terrorising 
the wiser Arabs, as in the case of the Mayor of Haifa. If we failed 
to discharge our duty to the Jews in Palestine, we were failing to 
discharge that duty to Jews throughout the world. The Jews had 
that peculiar power which belonged always to a small persecuted 
minority, and their influence could be felt in every branch of life. 
If we were capable of fulfilling the réle which history had laid upon 
us, we must show that violence would be resisted, made inoperative : 
that it must cease before we even considered for a moment the sus- 
pension of immigration. That was the crucial point. If we yielded 
in this instance, the Arabs had gained their point. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that he thought Sir Norman Angell had 
clarified the situation in the same superficial and unhelpful way as 
Lord Melchett in his recent able article in the Daily Herald. 

He (Mr. Smith) had been to Palestine recently, and had tried to 
find out whether the cooperation between Jews and Arabs had 
increased during the last five years. He thought that if there were a 
growing tolerance among the Arabs he would certainly find it among 
the Christian Arabs there. But, on the whole, he had come away 
much more depressed than he had done five years ago. The conflict 
between the Jews and the Arabs, not on grounds of terrorism, as 
superficially suggested by Sir Norman and Jewish propaganda, but on 
grounds of deeply-seated principle, not rational, but irrational, seemed 
to be aggravated; and no one looking the facts in the face could 
doubt that that conflict would grow in intensity during the next few 
years. 

The important factor was Arab psychology. No one would wish 
to dispute the economic facts mentioned by Dr. Weizmann, but they 
simply did not count in Arab history. This was not a rational age. 
The whole of Europe rested on principles that were on the whole 
irrational. It was the same with the Arabs. Their case was quite 
simple. They had looked to the British as their protectors. They 
had fought under Colonel Lawrence in the hope that they were going 
to be emancipated ; instead of that they had been handed the present 
situation, which was unforgivable. 
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Then secondly, the youth, the younger generation was much more 
deeply hostile to the Jews than the older generation. There was not 
a youngster in one of the universities in the Near East who was not 
anti-Semitic and anti-British. With the Arabs we were dealing with 
an aspect of an awakening nationalism which constituted, as everyone 
knew, the major problem of our time. The sanest view of the problem 
was to consider the question of an Arab home more than a Jewish 
home; and to take account of a pan-Arab nationalist movement 
with nationalistic territorial bases over the whole area occupied by 
the Arabs, in India, in Egypt, and in Palestine. By entering into 
sympathy with this movement the Arabs might consent to work with 
a brother nationalism in the restricted territorial area of Palestine. 
But it would be difficult obviously to get the Palestinian Arabs to 
make the first move. 


Sir Puitip HarToG said that he would like to reply to the last 
speaker both as a Jew and as an Englishman. He agreed that one of 
the most striking features of the present time was the intensification 
of group-hatreds. He had seen something of such hatreds in India, 
between Hindus and Muslims, and something of the way in which 
they could be overcome. In his work in a university where the 
majority of the students were Hindu, though the majority of the 
people in the province were Muslims, it had been his object to put an 
end to the differences between these two sets of people, and in the 
five years he was there, there had not been a single Muslim—Hindu 
dispute. More than that, when later there had been great trouble in 
the town between the two communities, he was told that about one 
hundred students enlisted as special constables and went round in 
patrols of tei Muslims and five Hindus, to keep order. He had been 
told that this was a miracle. But it was a miracle that could be 
worked by right education, and it could be worked in Palestine. He 
did not know Palestine as well as Mr. Rennie Smith, perhaps, but 
he had received excellent Arab hospitality there. Taking the position 
of Switzerland in the seventeenth century, who would ever have 
thought that it would be possible for that country of different races, 
languages, religions, to produce a stable patriotism? Just in the 
same way it was quite possible for the Jews and Arabs to establish a 
stable patriotism in Palestine without either abating a jot of their 
own ideals. 


Dr. WEIZMANN agreed with Mr. Rennie Smith that there was a 
good deal of irrationalism in the Arab psychology, an element of 
fear, and the strong nationalism which was at present sweeping the 
world. 

In answer to a question, he said that there were a number of Arab 
unemployed, but this number changed according to the season, and 
could in no way be compared with unemployment in Great Britain or 
any other industrially developed country. When issuing permits to 
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the Jews, the Government took these unemployed into consideration, 
although they were a very floating, and socially a very amorphous, 
group of people. There were, however, as he had mentioned, at least 
twenty thousand Arabs who were not Palestinians, who had entered 
the country of recent years, a good many of whom, indeed, were 
employed by the Government, because they happened to be cheaper ; 
in spite of the experience elsewhere in the employment of coolies 
and Chinese labour, modern Palestine allowed cheap labour to filter in 
from outside to compete with Palestinians. 

He agreed with a great deal of what Mr. Wickham Steed had said, 
but he did not quite agree that the Jews were not pro-Ally. They 
had had a great difficulty, and that had been Russia. It had been 
difficult to think of Great Britain allied to Russia, it had seemed a 
somewhat unholy alliance. While Jews were fighting in the Russian 
army, about six hundred thousand of them, their relatives were being 
massacred behind the lines. It was easy for an English Jew to fight 
for England. It was not easy for a Russian Jew to fight for Russia. 
Yet they had done it. 

With regard to the Arabs having saved the Greek classics, he 
would just like to add that the Jews had had a hand in it too. And 
when one was speaking of present conditions, it should be remembered 
that there was a time when Jews and Arabs cooperated for the good 
of mankind; and perhaps when the present violence was stopped this 
cooperation might be revived again. 

In answer to a question, Dr. Weizmann said it was very doubtful 
whether the Legislative Council would have been useful at present. 
The Arabs, it was thought by many, had asked for it intending to 
use it as a dagger in the back of the Jewish national home. And as 
long as this spirit prevailed it was difficult for the Jews to accept the 
desire of the Arabs, and to meet the wishes of the British Adminis- 
tration. If and when the relationship improved the Jews would be 
only too ready to cooperate in the building up of such an institution. 

Dr. Weizmann said that he was very grateful for much of what 
Sir Norman Angell had said. It had not been his business to criticise 
the British Administration in Palestine; it was in a very difficult 
position. At the same time he had a long list of grievances, and he 
felt that if the mandate had been more strictly carried out the present 
situation might have been mitigated, if not avoided. To give only 
one example, it had been stipulated that Jews should be employed by 
the Government in proportion to their numbers; if more Jewish 
labour had been employed in the harbour at Jaffa there would not be 
the difficulty of the strike caused by the Arabs employed there. In 
the harbour at Haifa, where large numbers of Jews were employed, 
there had been no such difficulty. Then there was the question of a 
road from Haifa to Jaffa, which it was now said might be completed 
in four years’ time. He did not want to go into these things, but it 
was true that a certain attitude of mind prevalent in a part of the 
Administration, an attitude of wavering oscillation, was particularly 
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dangerous when dealing with the somewhat naive outlook of the 
Arabs. If the Administration did not take strong measures in dealing 
with violence they would infer that it was really opposed to the 
Jewish national home. 

The Government estimated the number of illegal immigrants into 
Palestine at between thirty and forty thousand ; the Government had 
not been able to stop it. This proved two things: that more Jews 
could be absorbed than the Government admitted, and that it was 
impossible to keep the Jews out of Palestine. In spite of the great 
increase in the immigration figures, excluding illegal immigration, 
there was no unemployment of any dimensions, all the people had 
been absorbed and new opportunities had been created. Further- 
more, a deduction was made by the Government, when issuing 
certificates, in respect of the illegal immigrants. 

With regard to the prohibition of Arab labour, it was true with 
regard to those colonies which were built on what might be called 
Jewish national money, collected throughout the world, for the specific 
purpose of settling Jews on the land. But no hired labour, whether 
Jew or Arab, was used in these colonies; they were built on the 
principle of self-labour. There were three principal sectors for employ- 
ing labour in Palestine: the Government sector, the Arab sector, and 
the Jewish sector. In the Arab sector there were practically no 
Jewish employees at all. In the Jewish sector there were two parts : 
those colonies which employed no hired labour at all, and others 
which employed a large percentage of Arabs. The potash, the cement, 
and the citrus industries all employed Arabs in the factories and in 
the fields; at one period the Arabs employed by Jews in the citrus 
industry reached 75 per cent. of the total labour employed. 

In regard to the pan-Arab movement and the solution mentioned 
by Mr. Smith, Dr. Weizmann said that the Arabs had in the past 
attached enormous value to the help which the Jews might give in 
the realisation of the pan-Arab aspirations. The germ of this idea 
was embodied in conversations which he (Dr. Weizmann) had had 
with King Feisal, then Emir Feisal, and these conversations led to a 
document in which Feisal had agreed to the idea of a national home 
for the Jews in Palestine so long as the interests of the Arab peasants 
and farmers were protected, and their economic development furthered. 
The text had been partly translated by the late Colonel Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

He concluded by saying that they were going through very difficult 
times in Palestine, but that they had courage, hope, and faith that in 
the future they might pull through the present difficulties and go 
forward in that land to the benefit of both the Arab and of the Jew. 














AN ARAB VIEW OF THE SITUATION 
IN PALESTINE? 


By EMILE GHoRY 


THE Palestine Arab case is a very strong case, from whatever 
angle you take it. The present situation in Palestine is the direct 
result of the Arab opposition to the Balfour Declaration, and to 
the Mandate embodying that declaration. Not only do we oppose 
the Balfour Declaration because it is contrary to the natural rights 
of our country, not only because it is contrary to our natural life, 
but also because it is contrary to promises and international 
obligations which we believe to be as sacred as any international 
obligation which the people of Great Britain have always claimed 
to protect. 

Great Britain, through its Commissioner in Egypt, Sir Henry 
McMahon, promised the Arabs in a letter addressed to Sherif 

‘Hussein, the late Prince of Mecca, and dated October 24th, 1915, 
that the British Government would recognise and support the 
independence of the Arab countries, bounded on the north by 
Adana and Mersina, on the east by the frontiers of Persia up to the 
Persian Gulf, on the south by the Indian Ocean, and on the west 

y the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea up to Mersina, subject 
to certain provisions, as follows: that the portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the district of Damascus—Homs, Hama and Aleppo 
—with the district of Mersina and Alexandretta, which cannot be 
said to be purely Arab and in which France has certain interests, 
should be excluded from the limits and boundaries mentioned in 
the letter, and that Aden should also be excluded. I lay the stress 
upon “ portions of Syria.” 

Zionists and their supporters have repeatedly tried to assert 
that Palestine was also excluded from the McMahon—Hussein 
Treaty. But Palestine was not excluded. In 1915, 93 per cent. 
of the population was Arab, and one could, therefore, very safely 
say that it was an Arab country. Palestine does not lie to the 
west of Damascus, it lies to the south, and France never had any 
interest in Palestine. France had her interests in Lebanon, and 
these she has asserted since 1860. If Sir Henry McMahon had 
meant to except Palestine, he would have mentioned it by name. 
He excepted Aden because the British had interests there; the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July 2nd, 1936. Mr. G. M. Gathorne 
Hardy, M.C., in the Chair. 
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Balfour Declaration to many of us is another phase of British 
interests in the East. Three months after the Balfour Declaration 
was made, these promises were again asserted by the British 
Government. In February 1918, the Soviets made public all 
the Inter-Allied secret agreements. Jemal Pasha obtained these 
treaties, and immediately communicated with the late King Feisal, 
who headed the Arab army aided by the brilliant Colonel Lawrence, 
and said: ‘‘ See what the Allies have in mind!” Feisal immediately 
forwarded the manuscript or the news to King Hussein in Mecca, 
and Hussein immediately negotiated with the British Government. 
On February 8th, the late Lord Balfour, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, telegraphed to Sir Henry MacMahon in Cairo, 
asking him to assure King Hussein that ‘‘ the Government of 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain repeats its previous prom- 
ises as regards the freedom and the emancipation of the Arab 
peoples.” This assurance was conveyed to Hussein by Colonel 
Bassett, who was in charge of the British Embassy at Jiddah. 
Again, in 1917, British aeroplanes, which at that time meant to 
us the advent of salvation, dropped proclamations to the Arab 
people and to the Arabs in the Turkish army, and these proclama- 
tions said: ‘‘ Escape and come to us!” and were signed “‘ British 
Army.” With these proclamations was a proclamation by 
King Hussein himself, telling the Arabs that he had come to an 
agreement with Great Britain, and that they were both fighting 
for the emancipation of the Arab people. 

Jerusalem fell into the hands of the British army under the late 
Lord Allenby in December 1917. Aleppo fell into the hands of the 
Anglo-Arab army at the end of 1918. But during that year, the 
Arabs had heard of the Balfour Declaration, the Sykes—Picot 
agreement and other secret treaties between the Allies. They 
were afraid; and to allay their fears, an Anglo-French joint 
declaration was made public on November 7th, 1918, of which the 
following is an extract : 

“‘ The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prosecuting 
in the East the war let loose by German ambition is the complete and 
definite emancipation of the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks, 
and the establishment of national governments and administrations, 
deriving their authority from the initiative and free choice of the 
indigenous populations.” 

But still some of the Zionist leaders said there were no promises 
made to the Arabs. On September rgth, 1919, the Arabs heard 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, say at a Conference at 


Downing Street that the Arabs had redeemed the pledges they 
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had given to Great Britain, and Great Britain would redeem the 
pledges she had given to them. The Prime Minister himself 
acknowledged those promises. Further, on June 14th, 1921, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the House of Commons 
that “‘ in order to gain the support of the Arabs against the Turks, 
we, in common with our Allies, made during the War a 
series of promises to the Arabs for the reconstruction of the 
Arab nation.” 

In spite of all this, the Balfour Declaration was regarded by 
Great Britain as a sacred instrument. As I have pointed out the 
Declaration is not only contradictory to promises given to the 
Arabs, but it is contradictory to international promises and 
instruments. Firstly, the twelfth of the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson, which were one of the basic elements which 
terminated the War, referred to Arab autonomy. According to 
the British Government paper No. 1061, published in 1920 on the 
Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points had an influence on the Arab mind and on their desire for 
independence. 

Secondly, the Balfour Declaration is contrary to several 
articles of the League of Nations Covenant which is really the 
authority from which the theory of the Mandate itself is derived. 
Article 20 says that : 


“In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a 
Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent 
with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member 
to take immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations.” 


The Balfour Declaration, which deprives a nation of its right to 
self-government and of its right to live, is inconsistent with the 
spirit of the League of Nations, and should, therefore, be annulled. 
Again, Article 22 recognises provisionally the independence of 
those communities which had previously formed part of the 
Ottoman Empire, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and_ assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone, and recognises them as a “ sacred trust of 
civilisation.”’ 

It is difficult to see how sacred that trust is, or to see how it has 
been kept, when we see a country taken away from its own people 
and given to somebody else. Looking at the Mandate itself, not 
from the Arab point of view, but from the point of view of the 
principles and theory of the Mandate as such, the Palestinian 
Mandate is illegal according to Article 22, which says that “ the 
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wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the Mandatory.”” The people of Palestine never 
wished for a British Mandate embodying the Balfour Declaration, 
and will never doso. During the course of the peace negotiations, 
President Wilson, on March 2oth, 1919, suggested that in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Mandate, an international commis- 
sion should be sent to Syria to study the state of opinion of the 
people. The Allies refused, and a purely American Commission 
composed of Mr. King, Mr. Crane, three advisers and a secretary 
were sent to Palestine. That Commission spent forty days in 
Syria and Palestine, and reported that the people wanted a united, 
independent Syria, that they refused the idea of the Mandate 
according to Article 22, but said that if necessary they would 
accept a Mandate of the United States, provided that that 
Mandate would be equal to rendering economic and technical 
assistance that did not prejudice the complete independence of the 
people. Our provision was that that Mandate should be for 
twenty years only. As a second choice we gave Great Britain, 
but everybody asserted to that Commission that they were not in 
favour of the Balfour Declaration. Such“were the wishes of the 
people. Nevertheless, the Mandate was given to Great Britain 
with that provision of the Balfour Declaration, and the wishes of 
the people were forgotten ! 

Further, the Mandate for Palestine was given by the League 
of Nations at a time when the suzerainty of Turkey over Palestine 
was not formally renounced. The Treaty of Sévres recognised 
that the Turkish Sultan had nothing to do with Palestine, Syria 
and those places. But Mustapha Kemal Pasha tore up that treaty 
and forced the governments of Europe to come to an understand- 
ing with Turkey (the Treaty of Lausanne), and the Turkish title to 
Palestine was not renounced until 1923. Prior to that, nobody 
had any right to transfer a Mandate or to promise someone’s 
country to another. 

Leaving the question of the illegality of the Mandate, let us 
take the Mandate itself. The principles of that Mandate are 
being violated every day. The essential idea of the Mandate is 
that there should be two parties,-a guardian and a minor; the 
guardian is to teach, and the minor to be taught. France has a 
Mandate over Syria, but the Syrian Government is a national 
government from the highest to the lowest official, officially 
guarded and educated by France. France thought, or was forced 
to think, that her duty was at an end, and Syria will therefore soon 
become an independent State. The British Government has 
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applied the spirit of the Mandate in two cases, but has failed to do 
so in the third. Iraq was given to Great Britain as a Mandate, 
but in 1932 it became an independent State and is now a member 
of the League. Great Britain also carried out the spirit of the 
Mandate in Trans-Jordan, which is populated by about three 
hundred thousand Arabs, who are not more advanced than the 
Palestine Arabs, perhaps less advanced; they have a semi- 
independent government with the British Government there as a 
guardian to educate the “ minor ”’ until the time when it can stand 
by itself, in accordance with the theory of the Mandate. 

In Palestine, unfortunately, the guardian and the minor are 
one. Great Britain is the Mandatory Power and Great Britain is 
the Palestine administration. The High Commissioner, the heads 
of departments and all the personnel of the Government are 
nominated by the Government in London, and I do not see how the 
Mandate could apply in that case, unless the Commissioner, or 
whoever is in Palestine, needs education, which I do not believe. 
It is we who are supposed to need the education and guidance. 

Again, the Mandate itself lacks one important point. When 
does the minor become of age? That is not shown. Unless the 
Mandate is intended to make the minor remain a minor, I do not 
see why that provision was not put in. Syria has passed that 
age; Iraq has passed that age; Trans-Jordan has grown up to that 
age, but Palestine does not seem to be getting anywhere. How 
many years does the guardian require to educate the minor? 
It is not shown; it was not meant to be shown. 

Several articles of the Mandate, as we appreciate and under- 
stand it, have placed upon Great Britain dual obligations, which 
are violated by Great Britain herself in the administration in 
Palestine. I will give you a few examples. Article 2 of the 
Mandate states, firstly, that the British Government should 
place the country in such a political, economic and administrative 
condition as will facilitate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home; and, secondly, the development of self-governing institu- 
tions. What do you have in Palestine now? The Jewish national 
home, I believe, is already set up there. They have four 
hundred thousand Jews; they have their schools, universities, 
hospitals, education centres, clubs, associations, colonies, etc. 
The Government said that there should be a Jewish national home 
in Palestine, not that Palestine should be a Jewish national home. 
Where, on the other hand, are the self-governing institutions ? 
During the time of the Turks, from whose yoke we were emanci- 
pated according to the Anglo-French Declaration of 1918, we had 
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executive, judicial, and legislative powers; we had our municipal 
councils; they were all elected by the people, and had full rights 
of local government. To-day, our municipalities cannot spend a 
shilling without the approval of the District Commissioner, and 
that is all we have of self-government—municipalities with limited 
power, and franchise. At the time of the Turks, we had our 
Local Council for the district elected by the people. We had our 
State Council for the district, elected by the people. We had six 
members in the House of Representatives at Constantinople in the 
Turkish Empire. We even had Cabinet Ministers. In 1908 the 
Prime Minister of Turkey was an Arab; and in 1912 the Minister 
of Education for the whole Ottoman Empire was a Christian 
Arab. What do we have to-day? Nothing, although according 
to Article 2 of the Mandate, Great Britain should encourage and 
eStablish self-governing institutions. 

Article 3 says that the mandatory Power shall encourage local 
autonomy. Where is that? Article 6 of the sacred instrument 
says that while the duty of Great Britain is to ensure that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced, she shall encourage Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions. In 1918, we, the Arabs, constituted 93 per cent. of 
the population of Palestine. We have increased in number 


' fortunately, and, in 1936, we represent 70 per cent. of the popula- 


tion. The Jews constituted 7 per cent. in 1918, and now they 
constitute 29 per cent. This Article 6 is not being carried out, 
because we have been falling from the position of an overwhelming 
majority to the position of a bare majority. And if Jewish 
immigration continues, we shall be in a position of being a minor- 
ity, which is contrary to Article 6. Article 15 of the Mandate says 
that there should be no discrimination of any kind between the 
inhabitants of Palestine on the grounds of race, religion and 
language. This Article is applied in Palestine as if it were worded 
to the effect that there should be discrimination of every kind on 
the basis of race, religion and language. 

I will give a few examples. There are immigration laws in 
Palestine, and all Jews, whoever they are and wherever they come 
from, who meet the requirements of the immigration laws are 
admitted to Palestine. Arabs who more than meet those require- 
ment are not allowed into Palestine. Not only that. Forty 
thousand Arabs from Palestine have migrated to the United 
States, to South America and to other parts of the world. In 
Palestine they have property, in Palestine they are bound by ties 
of religion to their holy places, whether Moslem or Christian, and 
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yet they are not allowed to return to Palestine. Then take the 
question of education. We Arabs insisted that we should have our 
own education, but the Government ignored that entirely. What 
do we find in Palestine? Arab education is carried out by the 
Government, whereas in the case of Jewish education, the Jews 
obtain a sum of money from the Education Department budget 
and spend it as they like on their own schools. Again, according 
to the Mandate, which is self-contradictory in many cases, the 
Jewish agency representing the Jews is to assist and take part in 
the development of the country. The Arabs have nothing. If 
this is not discrimination, I do not know what is. Take the 
question of concessions. In the early years of the Mandate, 
Arabs demanded the concession to generate electricity. They 
produced the money for it, but it was given to a Jew. The 
Arab and even British companies applied for the Dead Sea con- 
cession, but it was given to Jews. 

In Palestine the Arabs, who are the majority, are not allowed 
to sing their national anthem in the streets. They are not allowed 
to carry the Arab flag (although of course they do it especially 
during these hard days). But the Jews are allowed to hoist their 
flag next to the Union Jack, and they are allowed to play their 
national anthem. The High Commissioner and all the Govern- 
ment officials stand up for the “‘ Hatikvah ’’—the Jewish National 
Anthem—as if it were “‘ God save the King.” 

The Arabs thought of having an exhibition in Jerusalem. We 
had one in 1933 and one in 1934. We pleaded for government 
help. The Government gave us a deaf ear, as we say in Arabic. 
The Jews had an exhibition in Tel-Aviv, and that was more than 
helped by the British Government, not only by the British Govern- 
ment in Palestine, but here also. 

Article 22 of the Mandate says that there are three official 
languages in Palestine: Arabic, English and Hebrew. Every- 
thing in Arabic has also to be inscribed in Hebrew. Every 
government department or office must have the three official 
languages on an equal basis. Palestine to us has always been, 
and will always be, “‘ Southern Syria,” yet we are not allowed to 
use that name officially. To the Jews, Palestine is the land of 
Israel, and they are allowed to use that name. Not only are they 
allowed to use it, but the Government on the stamps and coins 
uses it. All this is just to show that there is discrimination. 

Incidentally, legislation in Palestine is in the hands of the 
Government. One of the ordinances which we believe aim at the 
subduing of the Arab nation is what is called “ collective punish- 
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ment” for the prevention of crime. If in a village or district 
a crime is committed and the criminal is not found, the Govern- 
ment, according to this law, can fine the whole district. That 
law has been applied in every case where a crime took place in 
Arab centres and the criminal was not known, but it has not been 
applied in any single case in crimes against Arabs committed in 
Jewish centres. 

I do not want to dwell any longer upon these several phases of 
discrimination in Palestine. All that I have said is only one phase 
of the Arab disappointment in Palestine. The Arab sees that day 
by day he is being driven into the position of a minority, and 
perhaps into a situation where he could be easily ousted from the 
country. Jewish immigration, which was on the average of eight 
thousand a year between 1922 and 1930, was held, by British 
experts and British commissions, to be in excess of the absorbing 
capacity of the country. Since 1932, the average number of Jew- 
ish immigrants is fifty thousand legal immigrants, besides the 
illegal ones, whose numbers are unknown. But the High Com- 
missioner himself said in 1933 that in his opinion illicit immigration 
was not much less than legal immigration. 

British experts held that the minimum requirements of an Arab 
family were one hundred and thirty dounams—a douman, is about 
one quarter of anacre. In 1930 it was found out that the average 
possession of an Arab family was ninety dounams only, and since 
that time about four hundred or five hundred thousand dounams of 
land have been acquired by the Jews—thus decreasing the 
minimum requirements for an Arab family. At the same time, our 
birth-rate is increasing at the rate of twenty-five thousand a year, 
and as the Arabs increase, the land decreases, and the minimum 
requirements. decrease simultaneously. Self-government is 
ignored. We have been appealing to the British people and the 
British Government for eighteen years. We have had no justice. 

Commissions of inquiry came out to Palestine. They were 
British, fair and impartial. They reported and, although I do 
not say the reports were favourable to the Arabs, we accepted 
them. A White Paper was issued in 1930, which we also accepted, 
but not one single recommendation of the reports or of the provis- 
ions of the White Paper was carried out. The people became 
desperate and hopeless. They foresaw their fate, and decided 
on April 19th last to declare a general strike. That strike has 
developed into a revolution. It is not the act of terrorists or 
marauders or snipers: it is a revolution. It is not a revolution 
designed to threaten the power of Great Britain, nor to force its 
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hand, but to ask for justice. The Arabs have been forced to choose 
the path they have chosen, because they would not have been 
heard otherwise. 

A Commission of Inquiry, we are told, will be sent as soon as 
the disorders are over.1 But how are those Arabs, who have 
suffered and lost their property, who are being fined and shot, 
to believe that something will be done, unless they have something 
tangible? For eighteen years they have played the game of 
propaganda. Now they are trying something else, and unfor- 
tunately the British Government itself taught us that that was the 
only way we could make ourselves heard. I do not think you 
had any women in the Houses of Parliament before the Suffragette 
movement in this country ! 

Nevertheless, we still believe that Great Britain can honour 
her word at any time. We demand nothing radical. We 
will forget all promises, all Mandates, everything. We ask the 
British Government only for fair play in Palestine. That is all 
that we desire. We want the famous British justice which has 
spread over the East to be re-established in Palestine. 

The disturbances in Palestine are not fomented by any 
foreign propaganda, and they have no foreign finance. They are 
not religious. Moslems and Christians are together in this. They 
are not racial, because we are not anti-Semitic. We have nothing 
against the Jews as Jews. We have lived with them on the best 
of terms when they were persecuted in every Christian country. 
And we are prepared to live with them again provided their 
political aims do not go any farther. 


Summary of Discussion, 


A MEMBER asked what percentage of immigrants the lecturer 
thought should be allowed in the future to enter Palestine. He also 
referred to a statement made by the lecturer in the News Review in 
which he had said that he wished Zionism to come to an end. Was 
there any truth in that statement ? 


Mr. EMILE Guory replied that frankly there was truth in the 
statement. He and his people would, if they could, put an end to 
Zionism. They did not consider that economically Palestine could 
stand any more immigration. There had already been one crisis. 


1 The Royal Commission was appointed on July 29th, consisting of The Right 
Hon. Earl Peel, G.C.S.1., G.B.E. (Chaiyman), The Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
Bt., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O. (Vice-Chairman), Sir Laurie Hammond, K.C.S.I., 
C.B.E., Sir Morris Carter, C.B.E., Sir Harold Morris, M.B.E., K.C., Professor 
Reginald Coupland, C.I.E., with Mr. J. M. Martin (Secretary). 
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MR. IsRAEL COHEN said that with regard to the promises which the 
lecturer had mentioned as having been given to the Arabs during the 
War, those promises did not apply to the Palestinian Arabs. Nor 
had there been a treaty, otherwise the text of that treaty would 
have been known, and also when and where it had been signed, and by 
whom on behalf of the British Government. What had taken place was 
an inconclusive correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon and Sherif 
Hussein. In that correspondence the limits of the territories within 
which independence was to be given to the Arabs had been clearly 
defined, and Palestine had been clearly excluded. In addition, the offer 
of independence was subject to a revolt against the Turks. The 
Palestinian Arabs had never revolted against the Turks, and when 
Allenby entered Palestine and asked for volunteers, the response was 
insignificant, while, on the other hand, there had been Jewish battalions 
in Allenby’s army when it conquered Palestine. Further, if the Arabs 
thought that they had received a pledge as regards the independence 
of Palestine, why had the late King Feisal concluded a pact with 
Dr. Weizmann in 1919, or written to a member of the Zionist delegation 
in Paris expressing his sympathy with their aims. All those territories 
which had assisted the Allies were given independence: Hedjaz and 
Iraq had been made kingdoms, and Trans-Jordan, which had been made 
an Emirate, could not exist without an annual subvention of {60,000 
from Great Britain. 

It would be impossible to prove that there had been any dis- 
crimination to the disadvantage of the Arabs. Land in the Beisan 
district had been given to them which some of them had sold at a high 
profit, tithes had been reduced in their favour, and it was indeed 
astonishing to hear the lecturer express such a longing for the Turkish 
administration under which Palestine had formerly had to suffer and to 
stagnate. The lecturer had referred to the fact that the Jews had an 
Agency, while the Arabs had not. Had he forgotten that the Arabs 
had been offered such an Agency in 1922 and had turned it down with 
scorn and indignation? They had also been offered in 1922 a Legislative 
Council, which they had likewise refused. Then with regard to land, 
the Jews to-day had no more than 5 per cent. of the total area, and if 
they continued to buy it in the same proportion as at present, it would 
be one hundred years before they had one-half of the area which could 
still be cultivated. 


Mrs. HosBMAN asked what was the exact amount spent by the 
British Administration on education for the Arabs, and for the Jews? 
Also what was the exact proportion of crimes of violence committed 
by Arabs and by Jews? 


Dr. Barou said that the lecturer in his interviews to the papers 
had given the facts about the situation in Palestine less carefully than 
he had done in his address. But still the case had been presented very 
unfairly. The explanation lay in the reference made by the lecturer 
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to the opposition of the Arab, and to the Balfour Declaration as being 
contrary to “‘ our natural life.” But this ‘‘ natural life ’’ in the case of 
the average Arab family with a budget of £35 a year was an extremely 
low stage of civilisation, even lower than that of the Moslem villages in 
Russia before the revolution. Therefore the Arab population could not 
use at present democratic institutions because it had no idea of organisa- 
tion, it could neither read nor write, and it was capable of the kind 
of disturbances that were now going on in Palestine. What was 
the “party ’”’ represented by Mr. Ghory? Would this “party ”’ put 
through an agrarian reform, and give the land to the poor fellaheen ? 
Will they pay fair wages? Will they support an eight-hours working 
day? The Jewish population in Palestine represented a high state of 
culture and social organisation, it showed the highest percentage in the 
world of people organised in co-operative organisation. 

Mr. Ghory complained that the Arabs were not given concessions, 
but the Arabs were not able to take them. The concessions or land re- 
ceived they sold at a profit. A good proportion of the land that the Jews 
had bought had been land that could not be used, and Jewish labourers 
had worked and died there in order to make it fruitful. Mr. French, 
who was certainly not in favour of mass Jewish immigration, had him- 
self admitted that when the land had been sold by landlord Arabs 
other land had been given to the fellaheen by the buyers of the land or 
by the Government. 


Mrs. ERSKINE said that she thought the audience would now have 
some idea of what the Arabs had to put up with in Palestine. We 
were always told that the Jews were so loyal, and yet whenever a 
crisis was provoked by the Balfour Declaration they always made it 
worse by pushing their claims. Dr. Weizmann had said that the aim 
of the Jews was to be on good terms with the Arabs; the speeches of 
the last two speakers made that appear rather doubtful. 

The Arab women, who had always been very retiring and stayed 
in their homes, had been forced by the present unfortunate circum- 
stances to come to the front. The situation was desperate. Mrs. 
Erskine then read the following telegram from the Arab women from 
Jerusalem. 


“Arab Women Moslem and Christian appreciate honourable 
exposition Arab case. Situation graver, hundreds families refugees on 
streets. Illegal demolition in Jaffa in spite of Order High Court. 
Tyranny forces women to join revolutionaries on hills, one killed, 
others wounded. Peasants homes ransacked and provisions scattered, 
produce confiscated, women molested. Unbearable conditions, general 
" suffering, traditional British Justice nowhere, confidence lost, hopes 
frustrated. Entreat you in name humanity put end chaos and tyranny, 
protect British honour. Don’t break British-Arab-Moslem friendship 
forever. 

Arab Women Committee.”’ 
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COLONEL NEWCOMB said that he would like to put the British point 
of view. We were brought up always to put the interests of the 
natives first and our own interests second. Now with regard to 
Palestine he did not blame the Jew, not even the Zionist—he was 
doing the right thing for his people. But were the Arabs being fairly 
treated? In the House of Commons, and in the newspaper press, how 
many Arabs had we to put their case? We had English people, but no 
Arabs, and we had Zionists by the thousand. Many Jews who were 
against Zionism could not speak against it any more than a Roman 
Catholic could speak against the Pope. 

Before the War the Jews were coming into Palestine, and every- 
thing was going perfectly smoothly in their colonies; there was no 
anti-Jewish feeling of any kind. Had that policy been continued there 
would have been no trouble. The trouble is not Jewish, it is political 
Zionism. But to put 40,000 Jews in one year and 60,000 the next into 
a country the size of Wales was simply asking for trouble. Imagine 
what any of our Dominions would say, if similar action were forced on 
them. It was a fact that Dr. Weizmann, sincere though’he was, and 
very rightly working for Zionism, could at any time go into the Colonial 
Office, and almost dictate any order he liked or bring undue influence 
onthe Palestinian Administration. The High Commissioner in Palestine 
was not at fault, Dr. Weizmann was not at fault, it was our fault here, 
the fault of our Government. The Arab was rarely here in person, 
neither in the Government, nor in the press, nor in Parliament. He 
could only be heard if asked through official channels of the High Com- 
missioner. The British had not been fair to the Arab, and therefore 
we should promise them, at least until the Royal Commission reported, 
to stop all immigration. 


Mr. BAKSTANSKY said that he thought that the interests of Palestine 
would be better served by the examination of its problems impartially 
and with due regard to facts, devoid of insinuations, or glaring pre- 
judices. He was shocked at the comparisons which had been made 
between the British and the Turkish régimes. He had lived in Palestine 
under the Turks, and at the outbreak of the War, when the country was 
characterised by corruption and under-development, where neither 
Arabs nor Jews enjoyed any real kind of autonomy. 

Everyone conceded that economically the Arabs were now better off 
than they had ever been, and that this was concomitant with Jewish 
immigration and enterprise. But there was lurking in the minds of 
many the belief that behind this revolt lay an irrational element of 
fear lest the Jews should grow too numerous. This fear, though quite 
genuine, could not determine policy unless it were substantiated. 
Statistics could not be adduced in its support: there were now less 
than 400,000 Jews in Palestine against 950,000 non-Jews. The natural 
increase among the Arabs was 26:6 per 1000, and about 20,000 Arabs 
have in the last few years entered Palestine from the Hauran and other 
Arab territories. Even if the Jews did become a majority in Palestine, 
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one must remember that Palestine was only a small unit, only 5 per 
cent. of the vast territories which lay on every side of it, predominantly 
Arab. 

Surely the sound approach to Palestinian problems was to accelerate 
the development of the country in the interests of all its inhabitants, 
Arab and Jew alike. And this fear of Jewish domination, although it 
might exist in some ignorant quarters as a figment of the imagination, 
could not seriously be entertained by the Arab leaders: they knew that 
there was no substance behind this fear. 

In this connection, the following contrast was almost inescapable : 
on the one hand the Arab landowners were most anxious to sell part of 
their land to the Jews, so that they could invest the money thus ac- 
quired for the intensification of cultivation to secure the future of their 
families, and future generations; and on the other hand, the same 
landowners seemed to be determined not to allow the general standard 
of life to rise, which was inherent in Jewish immigration. Incidentally, 
Arab wages have risen fourfold since the Armistice, and Arabs employed 
by Jews were paid wages twice as high as those employed by Arabs. 
Did not this contrast provide the real explanation for the recent 
disturbances ? 


Mr. ARCHER Cust said that one could not help being tragically 
disappointed by any public discussion on the subject of Palestine. 
Each side had a convincing and clear case, which was put with vigour, 
but in neither case was there any attempt made to reach a solution. 
He wished to approach the subject as a former British official, who had 
served in the Palestine Government for fourteen years, and to put 
forward a possible solution. The situation was very grave, and a way 
out must be found. 

In his view the Palestine problem had been approached on a funda- 
mentally wrong basis. There had been an attempt to create some form 
of ‘‘ Palestinian ’’ nation: that attempt had failed. The Jew went to 
Palestine to be a Jew, not to become a “ Palestinian,” and in the same 
way the Arab did not want to be a “‘ Palestinian ’’ either; he felt him- 
self a member of the great Arab race, looking to Iraq, Syria and Trans- 
Jordan for his affinities. The policy he advocated was to divide the 
country into two areas, a Jewish area and an Arab area, which the 
formation of the country made particularly easy. The Jews were very 
naturally at present concentrated in the plains, because they could not 
live in the hills; no one could except the Arab, who was in his natural 
environment. The Cantonisation scheme in essence was that there 
should be certain areas where Jewish settlement would be encouraged 
(for the Balfour Declaration had come to stay), and that there should 
be a reserve for the Arabs in the hill country. Mr. Amery had made 
that suggestion to the House of Commons. This would fulfil the two 
main obligations under the Mandate. Then later such things as self- 
government, and the setting up of autonomous institutions linked 
together in a Federal Council, controlled by the mandatory Power at the 
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centre, could be considered. To round off the scheme provision would 
have to be made for Jerusalem, which was a world possession. It 
might be cut out and administered as a Federal enclave rather like 
Washington in the United States. The same thing would have to be 
done with Haifa, which was now a vital element in British Imperial 
communications. 


Mr. J. HARVEY said that he thought the last speaker’s suggestion 
did not meet the needs of the case, as Palestine would never provide a 
home for all the Jews, not even for the Zionists, and the new Land of 
Israel must be geographically able to hold them all, or otherwise 
Zionism was worth nothing. 

He believed that in India a very benevolent law had been introduced 
to protect those agriculturalists who were being fleeced by money- 
lenders, and he thought that the same thing should be done in 
Palestine.? 

Another point was that in the event of any future war Great 
Britain was going to depend very largely on a supply of oil for the Navy, 
Air Force and so on. The oil which existed in the countries under 
discussion was not under entirely British control. There were many 
miles of pipe-line coming across Iraq, which were not in British hands at 
all. There was also oil in the South of Palestine within a hundred 
miles of the Mediterranean and easy reach of the Red Sea, thus avoiding 
use of the Suez Canal, which, if it were in British hands as it should be, 
would render Great Britain independent of the eight or nine hundred 
miles of pipe-line which could be blown up by any marauding Arab, or 
Jew or anyone else. But there had been a great many difficulties put 
in the way of the British obtaining these rights. Again, if the British 
bayonets were not in Palestine the Jews would be either killed or 
thrown into the Mediterranean. Great Britain had an Imperial heritage 
which she must keep intact for future generations. 


Mr. LEONARD STEIN said that he would like to read two documents 
bearing on the pledges made by the British to the Arabs to which 
Mr. Ghory had referred. The extracts were taken from Mr. David 
Hunter Miller’s Diary of the Peace Conference, and were from statements 
by the Emir Feisal, who, as everyone knew, was well qualified to speak 
from the Arab point of view. With regard to Palestine, Feisal said that 
the Arabs were very close to the Jews in blood, and that in character 
there was very little between the two peoples, but nevertheless, and this 
was the point to which Mr. Stein wished to call attention, the Arabs 

1 Note subsequently sent in by a Member : 

“A law has been in force for many years in the Province of Bombay, which 
was designed to prevent in ‘certain’ circumstances the transfer of land by the 
processes of the Civil Courts from persons who are agriculturalists to persons who 
are not agriculturalists. Any person of any caste is entitled to prove that he is 
an agriculturalist. There is a similar and more recent law in the Punjab, 
and probably elsewhere, with the same purpose. There is no law which pro- 

hibits the holding of land by members of non-agricultural classes or castes.” 
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did not want to be responsible for any clash that there might be between 
the two races, and they would wish for the effective supervision of “‘a 
great trustee.’’ By this Feisal had surely acknowledged that Palestine 
was not included in the countries to be handed over entirely to the 
Arabs. 

The other extract was from a conversation in M. Pichon’s room at 
the Peace Conference, when Feisal, in stating the Arab claims, said that 
Palestine should be left on one side ‘‘ for the mutual consideration of 
all the parties concerned.” These two documents surely showed that 
Feisal had understood that Palestine must be reserved for special 
treatment and was on a different footing from the territories which the 
Arabs claimed unreservedly as their own. 


Mr. EMILE Guory said that he thought that when Arabs and Zion- 
ists quoted figures or facts they should always be from Government 
sources, otherwise they had not much value. 

With regard to the McMahon—Hussein correspondence, Mr. Cohen 
said that it was not a treaty. Ifa letter sent by the representative of 
one government to the representative of another was not a treaty, 
neither was the Balfour Declaration, and furthermore that letter had 
been sent in the name of the British Government to the head of the 
Arab nation. The boundaries had been read to the audience in the copy 
of the original letter, and there was only one body who could disprove 
that letter, and that was the Foreign Office. The Arabs had often 
asked for this letter to be published, but the Government refused to do 
so; the reason was perfectly plain. 

Then with regard to the treaty between Feisal and Dr. Weizmann 
to which Mr. Cohen had also referred, quite frankly the Arabs did not 
believe it to be genuine. And if it were, why had the Zionist Organisa- 
tion waited nineteen years before presenting their claim to Palestine ? 


Mr. STEIN pointed out that the document was reproduced in Mr. 
David Hunter Miller’s book, which was published in 1924. 


Mr. EMILE Guory maintained that even if it were genuine, Feisal 
had said that if the Arabs were established as he (Feisal) had asked, in his 
manifesto of January 4th addressed to the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he would carry out that agreement. But Feisal’s demands had 
not been carried out, so that document had no value even if it were 
correct. Then the Zionists pretended that Palestine had not been 
promised to the Arabs; in that case why did Dr. Weizmann go to 
Feisal for any understanding about it at all? Unless Palestine had been 
promised to Hussein what business had Feisal in it and why did the 
Zionists go to him? 

Then with regard to the Arab revolt during the War, he quoted 
official figures, not his own; the Palestinians sent more than three 
thousand men. Their leaders had been banished, hanged and im- 
prisoned by the Turks because of their pro-British feelings. 
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Mr. Ghory said that he did not like the way in which Mr. Cohen and 
others referred to their longing for the Turks. They had driven the 
Turks away; they could have remained with them had they chosen to 
do so. He had simply given examples of how they had been under the 
Turkish régime, and how they were now. 

As regards the figures for education, £P.168,000 were spent by the 
Government, in the school year 1934-1935, on Arab education, and 
approximately £P.34,000 on Jewish education. 

With regard to the proportion of Jewish and Arab crimes, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore had said that there were about sixteen hundred Arabs 
arrested for crimes, and three hundred and seventy-five Jews. The 
Jews composed 29 per cent. of the population, and the number of 
criminals in the revolution was more than 29 per cent. of the whole. 

Then as regards the argument of prosperity, the British, whom the 
Arabs had always wanted to come to their country, had done in other 
regions, without the aid of the Jews, as much as had been done in 
Palestine. Much of the work for which the Jews in Palestine took the 
credit had been done by the British. 

Then with regard to the Arab programme, Mr. Ghory thought that 
the Zionists should certainly know it; it was to put an end to Zionism 
as soon as possible. 

With regard to what Colonel Newcomb had said, Mr. Ghory said 
that the Arabs felt that when they really could talk to the British and 
put their case before them they received friendly and helpful considera- 
tion of their problem. That was all that they wanted—a revival of 
that British justice which they had known, and for which they asked. 
The Arabs were not being shot and imprisoned for nothing, but because 
they were afraid that if something were not done soon they would be 
driven out of the country. They were prepared to place their case 
before any impartial tribunal in the world, and to accept the report 
of any Commission; all they asked was that the report of any Com- 
mission should be carried out. 

Someone had said that if the British left Palestine the Jews would 
either be killed or thrown into the Mediterranean. This was not true. 
The Jews had lived there for centuries, and the Arabs were quite willing 
that they should do so at present. 


Mr. Harvey interposed to say that the Jews who were now entering 
Palestine and were of Polish and East Prussian extraction were rather 
different from those who had formerly lived there. 


Mr. Guory said that that was true, but that nevertheless the Arabs 
were prepared to live with them. But they did not want to have any 
more. In conclusion, Mr. Ghory said that all the Arabs desired was 
justice, and justice according to British standards. He asked for that 
and that only. 














THE NEW FRENCH PARLIAMENT AND 
THE FINANCIAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION * 


By M. PAauL REYNAUD 


What is the character of the new French Parliament? The 
“ Parliament” in France consists of the Lower Chamber (the 
Chamber of Deputies), to which I have the honour to belong, and 
of the Upper Chamber. The Chamber of Deputies is elected for 
four years, and differs from the House of Commons in England in 
that it is bound to remain in office during those four years. The 
election of a Left Chamber after one which was already Left is 
something of a scandal for the historian, since it is a violation of 
the law of the swing of the pendulum, according to which a Right 
Government should be followed by a Left Government, and a 
Left Government by a Right Government. The cause of this can 
be explained as follows. Four years ago, in 1932, the French 
people elected a Left Chamber, of which the majority was com- 
posed of Radical Socialists and of Socialists and their smaller 
satellite groups; together they made up a comfortable majority. 
However, these deputies who had been able to agree in order to 
secure election found that they could not agree when it came to 
governing the country. At the start the Socialists said to the 
Radical Socialists : ‘‘ You are the majority. You govern, and you 
may rest assured of our most loyal support.”’ This loyal support 
lasted a fortnight. I remember, on one occasion, that @ propos of 
some law for the reduction of public expenditure, the unfortunate 
President of the Council, M. Edouard Herriot, would have been 
defeated if we, the Opposition from the Centre and Right, had 
not supported him. This régime lasted two years, until the events 
of 6th February, 1934, which cut the last Government in two. 
There was the Government supported by the Socialists, and there 
was the National Government, which was, in reality, a Government 
directed by men of the Right. This latter Government was led 
first by M. Doumergue, late President of the Republic, then by 
M. Flandin, and then by M. Laval. This Government failed to 


1 Translation of an address given at Chatham House on June 24th, 1936. 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lytton, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., in the Chair. 
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rehabilitate the country and, thus, at the recent election, the 
country considered that it should vote against the Right, as it was 
these men of the Right who had been in power. 

Why did these men of the Right fail? It is a question which 
should be cleared up, because it is intimately connected with the 
question of the policy of the new Government. It is often said in 
Great Britain that France followed a policy of deflation during the 
last four years of this last Government. ‘“‘ Deflation,” that 
means reduction. One hears a great deal about reduction and 
expansion. Real deflation would be to reduce everything, 
public expenditure first, but also prices. The’ last Government 
certainly reduced public expenditure, but they did not reduce 
prices, so that they created a situation in which they had reduced 
the income of the French people without reducing their expenses. 
They reduced the salaries of civil servants, and even (M. Laval 
was the author of the proposal) instituted a levy on the French 
ventes, a procedure which bore a remarkable resemblance to 
certain operations which used to be very badly thought of. 
By a Io per cent. reduction on rents they reduced the incomes 
of property holders and, generally increased unemployment at 
a time when it was diminishing in other countries. Thus the 
Government decreased the incomes of workers and employees. 
Those who were totally unemployed no longer received unemploy- 
ment relief, others in partial unemployment received only half, or 
a third of the wages which they hadhad previously. Incomes were 
diminished at every point in the social scale. If the price of living 
had gone down, people would have been able to manage. But 
the Government found itself faced with a formidable opponent in 
the person of the French peasant. Here was a formidable oppo- 
nent because in France the peasant has, in reality, a political power 
superior to that of the workman. The reason of this is that the 
old constituencies have been retained, while the country areas 
have become less populated, so that, in relation to the population, 
the country has more deputies than the town. The peasants 
told their deputies that they could do anything they liked except 
one thing, and that was to lower the price of agricultural produce. 
Thus, when the price of agricultural produce was lowered, there was 
a kind of peasant revolt. Orators like M. Dorgéres, for example, 
gained tremendous success by reminding people that the price of 
wheat had fallen. In France no one can stand up against a mass 
movement of the peasants. No Government dare oppose them, 
or be unpopular with them. The result was, therefore, that the 
Government said ‘‘ Yes, we will have a policy of deflation, except 
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with regard to agricultural produce.” Agricultural prices rose 
accordingly, and not unnaturally retail prices rose also. The 
French people, who as I have said had already seen their incomes 
depleted, found themselves faced with larger expenses. Such 
methods make a magnificent recipe for a revolution. 

That is what has happened. The Government had forgotten 
that people’s capacity for suffering has diminished, above all in 
democratic countries. Nowadays, the people say to their leaders, 
“Cure my sufferings or make me forget them!” Dictators make 
them forget their sufferings. They carry their people with them 
by arranging gigantic and grandiose ceremonies in which the latest 
methods of suggestion are used, from pictures to speeches. But 
democratic countries have not the same means of making people 
forget their sufferings. They must cure them. And as the 
preceding Government had not cured the sufferings of the French 
people, there was a sort of tidal wave of electoral opinion against 
the deputies who had voted for that Government. 

The Radical Socialist Party which had 151 deputies fell to 
109; the moderate parties fell to fifty or forty per cent. of their 
strength, and there arose a United Socialist Party? which grew 
from 93 deputies to 148 deputies, and which, having become the 
most important party in the Chamber, came into power. It is in 
this way that the position of head of the Government came to be 
offered to M. Léon Blum. But the greatest surprise for people like 
myself was to see the Communist Party returned with 72 deputies 
instead of 10 deputies. I do not know if you can picture to your- 
selves what a Chamber where there are 72 Communist deputies 
looks like. I can assure you that it is a delightful spectacle. 
They are hearty young fellows chosen for the power of their lungs, 
and quite without any social prejudices. They belong, generally, 
to perfectly honourable professions such as that of navvy, they are 
not people who allow themselves to be put off by mundane con- 
siderations, nor by certain parliamentary traditions. Why have 
these Communists had so overwhelming a success that, for in- 
stance, in the Seine department—the smallest department in 
France, as you know, as its capital is Paris—32 Communist 
deputies were elected out of a total of 60? Only 4 United Socialist 
deputies were elected, and one Radical Socialist—as a specimen ! 
The reason for this is that the Communist Party has completely 
changed its tactics; it has completely changed its policy. It has 
become a patriotic party; and on its election posters were por- 
trayed, for example, magnificent pictures of the Marseillaise or the 
1 Socialistes S.F.I.O. 
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Comte de Mirabeau, typifying the ancient patriotic and revolu- 
tionary tradition of France. They adopted the tricolour flag, 
although still retaining the Red flag, because two flags enable 
one to cover a larger electoral surface. The Communists sing the 
“ Marseillaise,”’ which does not hinder them from also singing the 
“International ”’ from force of habit. They say that they will 
not touch small incomes, and France is a country of people with 
small incomes. With regard to foreign politics they say that 
they are hostile towards Herr Hitler, and towards his policy, that 
they are in agreement with Soviet Russia, and that above all they 
desire a France, ‘‘ Free, Strong, and Happy.”’ That is practically 
what the Republicans have said from the beginning of time. 

Now, as soon as they came into power, the Socialists turned 
towards the Left, because in France one always turns towards the 
Left, the gentleman on the Left being always considered a more 
dangerous foe than the gentleman on the Right. When the 
Radical Socialist Government came into power in 1932 they 
turned to their Left and said: ‘‘ Will you be so good as to sit 
beside us?’ And the answer was “ No!” This time they have 
turned towards the Communists, who have also said ‘“ No!” 
And they have done so because they wish to keep what is called in 
French politics their ‘‘ virginité,” in the event of the Socialist 
experiment failing. 

What is the programme of the new Government? It is a tri- 
partite programme, as we say, in the sense that it was conceived 
by three fathers: the Radical Socialists, the Socialists, and the 
Communists. This programme contains, to begin with, a certain 
number of symbolic gestures. For example, the Governor of the 
Bank of France is to be removed; only, he will be replaced by a 
“ Directeur Général.” The Regents of the Bank of France will 
be removed. Armament factories will be nationalised, and fiscal 
errors will be abolished, which by the way, every Government has 
tried to do, and up to a point has succeeded in doing. The eco- 
nomic side of their programme is simple. As deflation did not 
succeed, the opposite will be tried. With regard to foreign politics, 
their policy is fidelity to the League of Nations, to collective 
security, and to sanctions, above all when the sanctions are 
directed against a country where the government is not demo- 
cratic. Those are the main lines of the programme. I will now 
discuss the programme itself in a little more detail. 

What is the new Government going to do from the economic 
point of view? What have they already started to do? They 
certainly move quickly, one must grant them that. One of the 
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weaknesses of democracies is their dilatoriness. Under the party 
led by M. Léon Blum they vote a law a day, which is very satis- 
fying. What a pity that the laws are bad! But it is a step in the 
right direction. As deflation has not succeeded there is to be 
inflation. Credit will be inflated, and then, if necessary, banknotes 
will be inflated, that is to say, the Government will turn to the 
new Governor, or Directeur Général, of the Bank of France, and 
will ask him to make paper money for the needs of the State. 
It does not require a genius to think out this idea, nor is there 
anything new about it. It is a very old story. We know that it 
is a method which is very satisfactory in the beginning, for to 
distribute banknotes, to reverse the economy of the last four years, 
to give the civil servants back what has been taken away from 
them, to distribute money for public works, to give money to the 
export trade so that it can start again—all that makes smiling 
faces. And the first fruits of this policy, except for a few reserva- 
tions which I will indicate, are very pleasant. To increase the 
workmen’s or employees’ incomes, which is the opposite of what 
their predecessors did, at the rate of 12 per cent., and to diminish 
working hours, either by a paid holiday each year, or by a 40- 
hour week, instead of a 48-hour week, all that is very well. Only, 
all that has certain economic consequences. 

As I said to the Government the other day, there are certain 
laws which prevent even law-makers from doing just what they 
want. If to-morrow you set up a law abolishing the law of gravity, 
the law of gravity will not be abolished. What, then, are the 
consequences of these measures? The first is that as the weekly 
wage is augmented and the hours of work are diminished, the 
hourly wage is raised not by 12 per cent., but by 35 per cent. 
So the consequence of that is that, from to-day, coal will be 17 
per cent. dearer. But the Government has asked the owners of 
the mines not to give too great a shock to public opinion, and the 
consequence of that is that from the owner to the consumer one 
will pay 35 per cent. more wages—that is to say, the rise in prices 
will be felt right down to the retail prices. And French prices are 
already, it is stated, 20 per cent. higher than world prices. If you 
again raise French prices, where are you going to end? You will 
arrive at a point where French industry will not be able to export 
atall. Foreigners will visit France still less than they do now, and 
it will become necessary to subsidise the industries connected with 
foreign trade. But there are many countries which will auto- 
matically impose a duty, counteracting such a subsidy, so that 
in the end the result of this policy will be to isolate France from an 
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economic point of view. One cannot raise prices indefinitely, 
when money is already too dear—it is a law of political economy— 
except by maintaining that money. 

We then have to face the problem of devaluation. Ostensibly 
the currency has been kept intact, but it is an economic law that 
a currency cannot be kept intact when the world-price of that 
currency is too dear. It is a law about which I reminded the 
President of the Council the other day. I am not sure that it will 
be a very pleasant thought for the Government, but the Opposition 
must speak the truth sometimes, otherwise the réle of the Govern- 
ment would be far too pleasant, and having adopted a wrong 
course of action, they would never change. The only thing is 
that in order to devalue there must be a majority, and the Com- 
munists are people who, having a2 deep political sense, are violently 
hostile to devaluation. They laugh at the laws of political econ- 
omy. Whomakethem? The Professors! I remember that during 
my election campaign (which was not too easy because I was the 
only candidate in favour of devaluation, or perhaps there were two 
of us; and also for other reasons) I had a Communist adversary, 
who was, by the way, a man of charming courtesy, to whom I 
said, ‘‘ You belong to the only intelligent party in this business. 
You want to destroy society, and therefore you are against 
* devaluation, because you know very well that if you do not 
devalue, the difference between the prices of the rest of the world 
and French prices will break up the whole system. It is the 
others who lack intelligence.”’ 

When the price of living has gone up 12 per cent., which will be 
soon, the workers will say: ‘‘ Our wages have been raised 12 
per cent., but the price of living has gone up more than 12 per cent. 
We are being made fools of by their policy.’”” And perhaps they 
will understand the truth, which I pointed out to M. Léon Blum 
the other day, that in passing his law with regard to the 40-hour 
week, he had made the working classes a gift of very dubious value. 

It is difficult to understand why there should be disturbances 
in France, when the Government is so well-disposed towards the 
working classes, when it passes a law to increase salaries and 
diminish working hours, not to speak of collective bargaining, a 
claim which I personally do not think unreasonable on the part of 
the working classes. It appears that certain English newspapers 
have said that there has been much bloodshed. That is probably 
a good thing to say from the journalistic point of view, but the 
truth is that not a drop of blood has been shed. There have been 
disturbances, but relatively quiet disturbances, even extremely 
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quiet disturbances, so quiet as almost to cause uneasiness. It 
was thought that the best way to strike efficiently was to stay 
where you were. If you stay where you are, no blacklegs can 
interfere. Perfect discipline was maintained. The leaders said : 
“‘ The factory will perhaps be yours to-morrow, and to-day it is 
your means of earning a livelihood,” and so perfect discipline was 
maintained and there was no sabotage of machines. It is said 
that the man at the gate of the Renault factory had a hammer in 
his hand, and if a workman arrived with a bottle of wine, he broke 
the bottle with a single stroke of the hammer. Order prevailed. 
But why did they strike at all? The reason has not yet been made 
very clear, and many Frenchmen would hesitate to answer the 
question. But they really went on strike for the reason that the 
huge Communist and Socialist victory gave the working-class 
masses an impression that it was theiy victory, and that that 
victory was a class victory. When they saw the prodigious 
election results, the 72 Communist deputies and the 148 Socialist 
Deputies elected, they said to themselves : “‘ This is the dawn of a 
new era!’’ And there ensued a phenomenon rather like those 
manifested at the time of the Revolution of 1789. The people 
thought : “ As everything will shortly be changed, let us begin to 
change something at once!’’ In this way, men who were sure of 
getting what they wanted, went on strike in order to get it. 

In most parts of France, the strikes are practically over. But 
when one throws a stone into a pond, it causes ripples to spread 
to the very edges of the pond, and in this case Marseilles is the edge, 
and as Marseilles is in the Midi, with all that that word implies, 
the strike has taken on a more revolutionary aspect there than in 
other places. The Red Flag has been waving beside the Tricolor, 
“the flag of the future beside the flag of our ancestors.” But in 
all probability it will all blow over; the working-classes will 
return to their places, order will be restored without bloodshed, 
and we shall be able to watch the further development of M. 
Léon Blum’s experiment. 

The main question at issue is whether the medium and small 
industries will not be seriously affected by these new conditions, 
and whether unemployment will not be considerably increased 
instead of diminished. The medium and small concerns will not 
be able to hold out against the larger ones when the margin of 
profit is small, because their equipment is not modern enough. It 
is very probable that the small firms will have to dismiss a certain 
number of their employees, because they will not be able to raise 
their wages 35 per cent. It is possible that this will lead to a 
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reversal of public opinion. In France, it is public opinion that 
overthrows governments. When a government succeeds, like 
those of Clemenceau and Poincaré, it is not overthrown. Govern- 
ments fall when their policy fails. 

The other day I said to M. Léon Blum: “ The opposition you 
have to fear is not that of men, it is of things.” It is this powerful 
opposition of things which is going to hinder the economic policy 
of the Government, and its financial policy also. It is all very 
well to issue paper money in the beginning, but it has rather 
serious consequences, because it means a rise in prices, which in 
turn affects the rentiers and the intellectuals. Remember that it 
was when these classes were deeply affected in Germany that 
National Socialism arose. 

In regard to foreign policy the new majority had one very 
fixed idea—which was to maintain sanctions against Italy, first 
because they were sanctions, and secondly because, they were 
against Italy. This new majority considers the Fascist régime 
most undesirable. Although sanctions could not stop the war, as 
it had been already stopped by the Italian victory, the French 
Government did not propose to raise sanctions. It waited for the 
British Government to take the responsibility, and only when their 
decision was known did the French follow in the British footsteps. 

The new majority had yet another idea, that of disarmament. 
Disarmament is a mortgage which encumbers their foreign policy 
and will continue to encumber it, for however few witnesses can 
be found to testify to what a man said when he was in Opposition, 
there are one or two things which are too glaring to be forgotten, 
and when the Socialists were in Opposition they said : ‘‘ These huge 
armaments are sheer lunacy! There must be an end to this kind 
of thing! ’’ When one asked them politely: ‘‘ How is one to 
put an end to it?” they would reply: ‘‘ That is a very simple 
matter. You have only to call a conference, and offer to disarm, 
with Hitler, without Hitler or even against Hitler!’ But now 
that they are in the Government, and they look back and con- 
sider Herr Hitler’s policy, and see with what majestic tranquillity 
it is carried out, when they remember his programme—first the 

premature evacuation of the Rhine, then the end of reparations, 
then the military occupation of the Rhineland, then the building 
of fortifications on the Rhine which would prevent the French 
from coming to the aid of their allies in case of attack—even though 
they are Socialists, they cannot help being somewhat impressed. 
Then, too, the leaders of the Socialist Party have read Herr 
Hitler’s book. I hear that it is not very much read in England. 
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Let me advise you to read it. It is magnificent reading-matter, 
because although written by a politician, it has the singular merit 
of being very clear. When you have read it, you will no longer 
have the least doubt as to the present German policy. One 
cannot dismiss this book as a youthful peccadillo, or as prison- 
work. No, it is a book which is impregnated to the very marrow 
with Prussian philosophy. In this book, which cannot be so very 
out-of-date in Germany since a free copy is given to all newly- 
married couples, Herr Hitler tells us what he wants to do. 
Everything is explained with perfect logic. He says, in brief: “I 
need the East. I need the Russian soil, so that my people shall 
have room to expand. I have a vital need of it.” (The Kaiser 
Wilhelm II spoke in that style before the War. The word 
“vital” carries with it a dispensation from all further responsi- 
bility, all further explanation.) ‘‘ And to obtain that which I 
need, I must first get rid of my hereditary enemy in the West, 
because one never knows what he may do, and he has a regrettable 
prejudice against letting the strong crush the weak. This is an 
idiosyncracy fairly common in democracies, but not to be found 
among a virile people. First France must be settled, and then it 
will be necessary to insert the blade of our sword between France 
and England, so as not to repeat the folly of the Kaiser, whose 
policy resulted in an entente between these two countries. It was 
an absurd policy. My policy will be to detach France from 
I-ngland, to crush France, and after that to dominate the world.” 

Well, our Socialists have read this book. They know perfectly 
well what the present German régime and its plans mean. 
Germany has now arrived at a point where she can no longer hide 
these plans. Sooner or later, one has to lay one’s cards on the 
table, and that is what she has done. The Socialists know that. 
But France, like Great Britain, is a democracy. 

Democracies argue a great deal, but they act slowly, while 
their neighbours are working day and night to forge the instru- 
ment necessary to the accomplishment of their policy. That is 
what is tragic for the future not of France and Great Britain alone, 
but for the future of certain moral ideals which are dear to both 
our countries and for the future of peace. Look at what happened 
in this Italian business. The French and the English have a 
habit of accusing each other, whereas I think we should each 
of us say “‘ Mea culpa!’”’ Consider our attitudes, yours and ours. 
There was more than one solution to the problem. We could have 
said: ‘‘ We will regard this as a colonial war, and since peace in 
Europe is threatened, and civilisation itself is menaced, we will 
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not concern ourselves with it.”’ Such an attitude would have 
been perfectly conceivable; it might have been immoral, but it 
would not have been absurd. On the other hand, we could have 
said: ‘‘ It is not possible to allow Italy to make this war. The 
League of Nations is a Club, on whose walls are affixed rules to 
the effect that one member may not attack and murder another 
member. If we allow this to happen, the victim will come and say 
to us: ‘Gentlemen, Frenchmen and Englishmen, is my sight 
good? Is it not written up among the rules of the Club that this 
gentleman is not allowed to attack me and do me to death?’” 
We should then have seen a weakening of Italy, since three 
hundred and fifty thousand Italians with their war material were 
at the other end of the world; it would have meant the weakening 
of an old friendship, certainly, but that could not have been 
avoided. 

But to “‘ wait and see,”’ to allow Italy to accumaulate men, 
cannons, aeroplanes and munitions, and then, at the end of many 
months, to say to her: ‘‘ Excuse me, but I have been thinking 
things over, and I have come to the conclusion that your action is 
very grave. You are in the wrong, and if you persist, we shall be 
obliged to apply sanctions. Oh, not efficient ones, but sanctions 
of some kind, because this coloured gentleman has reminded us of 
the rules of the Club.”” That was what we did. 

And I think that in so doing we have shown the weakness of 
this policy, and the weakness of democracies which always act too 
late, for the microbe which will kill democratic countries is well- 
known—its name is “‘ Wait and See’! Such a formula is perfect 
in time of peace for a great people which has succeeded in life in a 
marvellous way, but when the day comes that you see someone 
sharpening his knife and you know that that knife is for you, 
it is time temporarily to relinquish “‘ Wait and See.” 

Now the check given to the League of Nations is an accom- 
plished fact. The “ humiliation,” as it was called in the House 
of Commons, falls upon the responsible members. That also is an 
accomplished fact. We have therefore the choice between two 
policies : We can condemn the League of Nations for ever, on the 
grounds that it has not played its part. (Statesmen have a 
great tendency to put the responsibility on to institutions, instead 
of on themselves.) We could do that. That would be a morti- 
fying backward step in the history of civilisation. The dictator- 
ships might then turn to the democracies and say: “ We have a 
small matter to settle with you. Oh, nothing worth going to 


war about ! But, the fact is, we want to come to an understanding 
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and, if you like, we will dictate the peace treaty to you on the 
spot!” 

There is another solution, and that is to learn a lesson from 
this regrettable affair, and to realise two things: firstly, that the 
solemn condemnation of an aggressor by fifty nations is not enough 
to stop war, and, secondly, that economic sanctions are not enough 
to stop war. They will be even less efficacious in the future, 
because people will secure their supplies in order to guard against 
them. Germany has already accumulated raw materials, and is 
even diminishing the amount of fat in the food supply of the nation 
in order to be able to buy those raw materials which sanctions 
would prevent her obtaining in case of war. Let us realise then, 
that the condemnation of the League of Nations and economic 
sanctions are not enough to stop war; to stop force, one must use 
force. You will say: ‘‘ But that means another armaments 
race, and there will be another war! Is that the policy you 
advocate? ’’ I am very sorry not to be able to put forward an 
alternative. 

When we speak of an armaments race, however, I would ask 
leave to divide the world into two categories : the future attackers, 
and the future attacked. When I see the small country of Switzer- 
land courageously prolonging her period of military service in 
order to prevent Germany from violating Swiss neutrality, I call 
that a noble armaments race. When I see Holland voting military 
credits—a little late in the day, alas—and the Dutch imposing 
sacrifices upon themselves in order to keep the land of their fathers 
inviolate, I call that a noble armaments race. Everyone now- 
adays knows that the future German plan will be more far-reaching 
than that of 1914, and that the German mechanised army, which 
does 30 miles per hour in open country and 50 miles per hour on the 
road, will cross Holland and Belgium like a tornado, and fall upon 
the least-protected French frontier, that of the north. The 
Dutch could take up another attitude, andsay: “‘ We willlet them 
go through our country, and we will not risk our children’s lives 
by resistance.”’ But in my opinion, the difference between these 
two attitudes is all the difference between courage and cowardice. 
France also has made great sacrifices, imposing two years of 
military service on all her sons, and spending colossal sums on her 
army, her navy and her air force. Although I was not always 
in agreement with the last Government on this point, believing 
that a larger part of the French army should have been mechan- 
ised, I acknowledge the great effort which has been made. 

We must look at things as they are. Peace or war will be the 
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outcome of the armaments race between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Great Britain must be speedy. Remember that Germany 
has never made war except when she was sure of winning. In 
1870 she was sure of winning, and equally in 1914; if General 
von Kluck’s army, instead of diverging to the left, had entered 
Paris, the war would have been won, and the same thing would 
have happened if, three years later, the Americans had not set 
foot on French soil. That is my view of the situation which to-day 
faces my country in an extremely troubled Europe. 

It is my conclusion that France’s internal troubles need give 
no cause for anxiety. France is a country of moderate incomes. 
Someone once said that it was a great country of small people. 
She will not allow herself to become Bolshevised. At the 
beginning of the recent disturbances, it was curious to note 
that the Radical Socialists were very annoyed, because although 
they belong to the Government majority, they represent a peasant 
electorate which looks with extreme disfavour upon the practice 
of installing oneself on one’s neighbour’s premises. ‘‘ Each to his 
own. I am on my own land, and there is a boundary which 
separates it from that of my neighbour!” says the peasant. 
“ The idea that these people who have occupied the factories may 
come and occupy my land is quite intolerable.”” There is nothing 
to fear from France. 

There is no need to fear military weakness. M. Léon Blum 
will not touch the French army, unless it be to improve it. The 
danger does not lie there. The question is whether the two 
great democracies, whose union alone can prevent war because 
they alone are impregnated with the spirit of Geneva, are going 
to work together. There are others who are powerful, but who do 
not understand the spirit of Geneva, who say that force is noble, 
and that war is to man what maternity is to woman. There are 
only two strong countries whose union can stop war. And the 
drama of the situation lies in the fact that these two countries 
have a common ideal and a common weakness. If Great Britain 
and France do not each make an effort to face this danger, and to 
change the rhythm of their political action, then we have cause 
for pessimism. 

But as far as the situation in France as a result of the recent 
elections is concerned, there is nothing to fear. I have indicated 
that the Communist Party has not taken the old anti-patriotic, 
anti-national defence attitude; but that, on the contrary, its 
success is largely due to the fact that it has become a patriotic 
party. A bad economic and financial policy will certainly cause 
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a certain amount of trouble, but the real question is that which 
faces both of us, it lies in the attitude which we adopt together. 

I know that when a Frenchman speaks of collective security 
in Great Britain he is considered rather as the Asiatic sovereigns 
used to consider messengers who brought evil tidings. Such 
messengers were put to death. But the gentler customs of our 
day and the friendship of Great Britain assure me that I need not 
fear like treatment, and therefore I have little merit in saying 
what I believe to be the truth. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED wished to ask M. Reynaud the same question he 
had asked M. Kayser a few weeks before, namely whether it was realised 
in France that M. Laval’s policy had weakened British belief both in 
French sincerity with regard to collective security and in French 
intelligence. Great Britain had counted on French devotion to the 
principles of collective security, although in the past we might have 
considered this devotion to take a somewhat juridical form; but when 
the day of trial came, France had shown singularly little eagerness to 
back us up, which had made many people in Great Britain feel that 
France would only back up these principles when her own interests were 
directly involved. We had also been surprised that French intelligence 
did not seem to have perceived that to allow an aggression such as that 
of Italy to go unchecked was an encouragement to other dictators. 

Mr. Wickham Steed wanted the French people to understand that 
if our two countries were to act jointly and to act quickly, making the 
necessary sacrifices, Great Britain required a moral incentive, such as 
faithfulness to the League of Nations could have supplied. Mere 
considerations of national interest were not enough to stir the English 
people to swift and unanimous action. 


M. PauLt REYNAUD replied that he himself had not supported M. 
Laval’s policy in the Italo-Abyssinian affair. He had heard the debate 
in the House of Commons the day after Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation, 
and had been so impressed by it that he had afterwards questioned the 
French Government. The ensuing debate had lasted three days in the 
French Chamber, and M. Reynaud spoke on the first day. Had a vote 
been taken immediately after his speech, he believed the Ministry 
would have fallen; that was the general impression in the House. 

He wished to make the French point of view clear. France had 
suffered terribly in the last War, and was more conscious of the German 
menace than was Great Britain. The English believed the Germans 
to be only another variety of Englishmen, and they had pursued a 
policy which appeared to tend towards the strengthening of Germany. 
If France had had to go to war with Italy, she would have had a whole 
army corps immobilised, as well as a large part of her air force, and she 
would have been defenceless before a German attack. 
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There had been a general impression in France that Great Britain 
had selfish motives in trying to stop the Italians. There was an idea 
that Italy’s action would cut the British communications with India. 
M. Reynaud combated this opinion during the course of his electoral 
campaign, pointing out that Great Britain’s route to India was already 
cut, since she would be obliged to evacuate Malta in time of war, and 
that she therefore had no personal interest to serve in the matter. M. 
Reynaud had shown his audiences that there was something sincere 
and moral in the English attitude. 

M. Reynaud had said in the Chamber that if France had to choose 
between Italy who had violated the Pact, and Great Britain who was 
the Pact’s guardian, she should choose Great Britain. The day after 
this speech, M. Laval announced that he had arranged Staff Talks be- 
tween the British and French armies. If Italy had attacked Great 
Britain, France would not have been found wanting. 

But it must be remembered, on the other hand, that Mr. Baldwin 
himself had said that Great Britain would never fight in this affair. 
That had perhaps caused a wrong impression in France as to Great 
Britain’s intentions. 


Miss N. SANDERS asked the speaker if he considered the results of 
the elections had seriously weakened France from the point of view 
of military resistance and her value as an ally to Great Britain. That 
appeared to be the impression in Germany, as she had increased in 
intransigence recently. 

Secondly, she wished to know if he thought it possible there might be 
a strong Right reaction if this present régime made a mess of things. 

Thirdly, Miss Sanders wished to endorse all that M. Reynaud had 
said about Herr Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf. It was said that Herr 
Hitler wrote Mein Kampf eleven years ago, and that it therefore did 
not represent his views and opinions to-day. This would appear 
incorrect, because comparison between the various editions of Hitler’s 
book showed that the earlier editions were practically identical with 
the 1936 edition. The book was referred to as the ‘‘ Nazi bible’’ in 
Germany—and it was an order of the Government that a copy of it 
should be in every household. If the book no longer embodied Nazi 
policy, it would have been simple for Herr Hitler to have an altered 
edition of the book published. The English translation of the book, 
which had been made in Germany for English consumption, contained 
about 280 pages, as against 800 odd pages in the German original. 
She herself could testify to the ingenuity with which passages, which 
might alarm British opinion, had been omitted or altered in the English 
version, and it had so far not been possible to obtain permission from the 
author to have a full translation made in English. 

The ‘‘ Friends of Europe ’’ had issued a pamphlet giving relevant 
passages from the German version. It was essential that people in 
England should have this information and know the truth, and she 
advised everyone to read this pamphlet. 
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M. REYNAUD replied that the recent disturbances might have 
weakened France from the economic point of view, perhaps, but that 
she was the very reverse of weakened from the military point of view. 

At the moment he saw no likelihood of a violent swing to the 
Right, towards the Croix de Feu, for instance. The people of France 
had definitely pronounced against them. If the Communist Party 
were ever to seize power, then a Right reaction might be possible, but 
that was only a hypothetical case. 


M. GourJvu said that everyone who knew the East knew that while 
the white races were devouring one another, the coloured races were 
making big advances. 


M. REYNAUD agreed upon this point. It was the war of 1914-1918 
which had been the first blow to white prestige. The coloured races 
said to themselves : “‘ The Whites may be wonderful organisers, but 
from the moral point of view, there is something not quite right about 
them.” 


A MEMBER considered that the quotas on wheat, coffee, sugar, etc., 
had played an important part in the problem of the French peasant. 

In reference to Mr. Wickham Steed’s remarks, why had England 
laid so much stress upon sanctions against Italy when she had done 
nothing in the case of Manchuria. 


M. REYNAUD replied that these quotas had only been imposed in 
order to help the French peasant, who could not exist if prices fell any 
more. In every country an exaggerated fall in prices was liable to 
provoke revolutionary movements. It had been the same in Russia 
before the devaluation of the dollar. 

M. Reynaud thought it perfectly logical that England should not 
have intervened in the Manchurian affair, since collective sanctions 
implied the co-operation of several nations. An intervention on the 
part of Great Britain would not have been practicable, since neither 
France, the United States, nor Russia were in a position to come in. 


A MEMBER said that M. Reynaud had given them two alternative 
policies, but she considered there was a third, perhaps the most import- 
ant, which was not merely to take steps to defend one’s own territory, 
but to defend the League of Nations. She thought this third policy 
might be described as the common-sense policy, and the only one which 
would avert war. 

She cordially agreed with Miss Sanders and M. Reynaud as to the 
necessity of reading the original version of Mein Kampf, and added 
that useful information on this point and on German foreign policy in 
general could be gained from Robert Bell’s Germany Unmasked. 


M. REYNAUD replied that there was an enormous majority in France 
in favour of the League of Nations. 
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Mr. EDWARD MOUSLEY dissociated himself strongly from the views 
expressed by Miss Sanders and Miss Marshall on the subject of National 
Socialism. He had himself just returned from Germany. We need 
not concern ourselves with what Hitler said before he came to power. 
Hitler’s popularity was chiefly on account of the social side of his 
policy. His centre of political gravity was in the working-class, but 
his power reached over all classes. It was one of the “ popular ”’ 
governments of Europe. We must not take it for granted that 
Germany was looking for a fight. Germans wanted peace, as did the 
workers in other countries. Mr. Mousley had talked with men of all 
classes on this subject. They did not attach tremendous importance 
to everything that was in Mein Kampf, nor need we. 

One of the chief difficulties of the present situation was that French 
governments were ephemeral. M. Léon Blum might not be in power for 
long. It would be interesting to see if France, now also with a “‘ front 
populaire,”’ could reach out to similar governments. It should be 
possible for the socialisation movements in the several “ leftish ”’ 
countries of Europe to pass in and out over to perpendicular divisions 
of nationality. 


Lorp LyTTON (in the Chair) paid a warm tribute to the eloquence of 
M. Reynaud’s address and the able way in which he had answered the 
questions put to him. 

As a life-long friend of France he could not fail to sympathise with 
M. Reynaud’s appeal for close co-operation between Great Britain and 
France in defence of their common ideals of peace. The appeal had 
been based on the ground that both countries were imbued with the 
spirit of Geneva. But the suggestion of a special co-operation between 
any two countries closer than that with any other country was in itself 
inconsistent with the spirit of Geneva, and Lord Lytton regretted that 
at times both the French and the British Governments had been 
unfaithful to the Covenant. M. Laval had sterilised the efforts of the 
League to prevent the Italian aggression in Abyssinia by his “ special 
understanding ”’ with Mussolini in January 1935, and Sir John Simon 
had rendered an equal disservice to the League in 1932 by his repeated 
declarations that his object was “ to keep this country out” of the Far 
Eastern dispute. The same individual who had dealt the first blow at 
collective security had on the previous night administered the coup de 
grace to that principle when he stated in the House of Commons that 
the British Government were not prepared to risk the loss of a single 
ship in a successful battle with Italy on behalf of Abyssinia. In face of 
such a declaration was it surprising that men’s minds should be filled 
with perplexity and fear? The best way to remove those doubts and 
fears would be a clear indication that the two Great Democracies of 
Western Europe understood in the same sense the obligations of the 
Covenant and were prepared to fulfil them in co-operation with the 
other members of the League in all parts of the world. 











THE REFUGEE PROBLEM ' 


By MAitre J. L. RUBINSTEIN 


THE phenomenon under consideration is not without pre- 
cedent. Every internal struggle has always had its defeated 
party. After every social or political upheaval men have been 
forced to leave their country and to become refugees. It needed, 
however, the triumph of the idea of the totalitarian State to raise 
the problem to its present unprecedented magnitude. To find 
an analogous situation it would be necessary to go back to the 
period of the religious wars, when thousands of men of all sorts 
and conditions left their country to seek refuge abroad. 

The Russian emigration presents a particularly striking spec- 
tacle. It is a whole nation in miniature: bishops and humble 
monks; army commanders of the highest rank and private 
soldiers ; judges and lawyers; professors and students ; employers 
and employees; landowners and peasants; partisans of the old 
régime and socialists who had fought against it; members of the 
Orthodox Church, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Russians proper, 
Ukrainians, Tartars: in short, all elements of the oid Russian 
Empire, numbering some million men, women and children. 
Add to these some 200,000 Armenians, 20,000 Germans and 
4000 German refugees from the Saar, and you have enough 
refugees to populate a small State. Unfortunately the flow has 
not yet ceased; there is reason to expect thousands more refugees 
from Germany. An exodus on such a scale creates, for the 
countries into which this human flood is being poured, a multitude 
of problems, political, legal, social and humanitarian. 


In the face of so much distress and misery, the first question 
that arises is whether it is possible to prevent the occurrence of 
such a state of affairs. Unfortunately, we have only to consider 
the cause and we must realise that it cannot be cured by external 
action. Such action could neither produce the wished-for results 
nor ensure their permanence. Nothing but the force of public 
opinion in the totalitarian States themselves can induce those 
States to return to a régime more in harmony with the ideas and 


1 Translation of an address given at Chatham House (in French) on March 
30th, 1936, the Right Hon. The Lord Noel-Buxton in the Chair. 
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customs of civilised nations. Foreign intervention is impotent 
to bring about such a transformation. General disapprobation 
of the methods of dictatorship and the pressure of world opinion 
do certainly accelerate the return to sanity; but it is a long and 
a laborious process. For the moment we must face the facts, 
and look elsewhere for a solution. 

Colonisation, repatriation and naturalisation are some of the 
suggestions. Let us examine each of these suggestions in turn. 


Colonisation.—Historical precedents of the time of the Reforma- 
tion suggest the idea of colonisation. But times and conditions 
have changed, and the refugees of to-day are quite different 
from the men of the Reformation. No doubt the transplantation 
of a homogeneous agricultural community, whose life has been 
spent far from cities and industrial centres, to a country more or 
less similar to their own merely presents financial and. technical 
difficulties, which may be overcome. Such is the case of the 
Assyrians of Iraq, whom the League of Nations wish to establish 
in the Ghab region, or of the Armenian peasants settled in Syria 
or Erivan. It is a quite different matter, however, to deal with 
town-dwellers, civil servants, intellectuals, old soldiers worn 
with fighting in the Great War and the subsequent civil wars, 
like the Russians, or with traders like the Armenians, or with 
industrial workers like the Saar refugees. 

In so far as Russian refugees are concerned, the results of 
attempted colonisation have frequently been discouraging. As 
early as 1924 a mission, consisting of Colonel Proctor and Pro- 
fessors Varlez and Brunst, conducted investigations in the 
Argentine Republic, in Brazil, in Paraguay and Uruguay, and 
reported favourably on the possibilities of colonisation. En- 
couraged by the late Albert Thomas, an experiment was made, 
but with mediocre results. From the first there was a lack of 
funds. In 1926 Dr. Nansen, High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations for Refugees, proposed that the Governments of the 
Member States of the League should contribute substantially 
to a revolving fund, and that the Nansen Passport should be 
subject to a special stamp duty. Substantial governmental 
contributions were never made; as to the stamp duty, it pro- 
duced no more than 67,522.45 Swiss francs in 1933; 126,529.25 
in 1934, and 327,479.85 in 1935; the increase since 1934 is due to 
the fact that on May 7th, 1934, a law was passed making the stamp 
duty obligatory in France. Even if the stamp were in general 


use in all countries, the resulting revenue could never provide 
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enough for a scheme of colonisation; indeed, such revenue would 
scarcely cover the immediate necessities of the refugees. 

In 1934-1935, when the recrudescence of the economic crisis 
roused a wave of xenophobia in Europe, aggravating the condition 
of the refugees, overseas settlement became a subject of discussion 
among them. Attention centred particularly on Paraguay. In 
the autumn of 1935 the International Nansen Office sent a new 
mission to Paraguay, composed of MM. Ehrenhold, Avxentieff 
and Stogoff. Their report was not enthusiastic. 

I do not believe that overseas settlement can solve the prob- 
lem. A limited number, only, of refugees possess the natural 
aptitudes necessary for success. The operation, were it to be 
made on a large scale, would require considerable funds, to be 
obtained only by State contributions. For instance, the trans- 
portation to Paraguay and the initial establishment of a single 
family would cost from £150 to £200. Mass settlement is there- 
fore impossible as a practical measure. I do not dispute the 
fact that a few families could start life afresh as colonists, and I 
am aware that some refugees, notably Cossacks, are disposed 
to make the experiment; but the settlement of a few hundred 
refugees does not solve the problem, nor does it in any way alter 
the position of refugees in general. 

We must, then, seek an answer elsewhere. 


Repatriation.—Repatriation has also been considered, and 
an experiment was attempted by Dr. Nansen. In 1922 he 
initiated negotiations with the Soviet Government in the hope 
of obtaining guarantees for the security of repatriated refugees. 
He received promises to that effect, and on January 6th, 1923, 
he dispatched a first batch of 771 refugees from Bulgaria to 
Novorossisk. This batch was followed by others, consisting of 
Cossacks and soldiers of General Wrangel’s army. About 6000 
refugees in all were dealt with. The attempt failed, and the 
project was abandoned in 1924, the Soviet Government refusing 
to grant further authorisations. The refugees, for their part, 
showed distrust and hostility towards the experiment. 

The reasons for Dr. Nansen’s failure are not peculiar to 
Russia, or to the Russian refugees, but are of general application. 
There were, of course, some refugees who left Russia, carried 
along on the outgoing tide, and who would now like to return to 
their own country ; while there are others whose political opinions 
have entirely changed. There is no reason why these people 
should not return to their homes. But they are the exception, 
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and not the rule. For the large majority of refugees return is 
out of the question so long as the régime which drove them into 
exile is stillin force. This is not merely due to the attitude towards 
them of the Government of their native country, but also to their 
own convictions and feelings. Both antipathy and objections 
are mutual. 

Thus, it is wrong to speak, as is sometimes done, of an amnesty 
for refugees. Indeed, applied to them, the word is quite mis- 
placed. Nothing less than a radical change in the régime can 
produce a spontaneous return on a large scale. It would be use- 
less, indeed dangerous, to hasten it. Bitter is the bread of exile, 
and no one will eat it when he can return to his own country. 
Until then, to stimulate even a voluntary movement towards 
repatriation might jeopardise the right of asylum. 


Naturalisation—At the Tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in 1929, a quite different solution was suggested : 
namely, a wholesale naturalisation of refugees. The suggestion 
was no sooner put forward than it encountered a two-fold obstacle. 
On the one hand, States refused to discuss the possibility of natural- 
isation en masse; they objected to conferring the privilege of 
naturalisation on any but those whom they might deem worthy 
of it; while, on the other hand, the refugees displayed a rooted 
attachment to their own nationality. Further, naturalisation 
calls for different treatment in different countries; it presupposes 
a certain degree of assimilation and of affinity. There are, for 
instance, considerable numbers of naturalised Russians in Slav 
countries, but very few elsewhere. The exceptional case of the 
Armenian refugees in Syria, the greater part of whom are natural- 
ised, is explained by two facts: firstly, that Syria is a Mandated 
Territory ; and secondly, that the Armenians, as former subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire, are accustomed to living under a govern- 
ment of alien race and culture; they cannot, therefore, be taken 
as a typical case. Naturalisation may be the end, but not the 
beginning, of a process of adaptation and assimilation. 

Thus, for the moment, in view of the present attitude of 
governments, there is no reason to expect a solution of the 
problem by naturalisation. 


None of the solutions so far proposed, therefore, has proved 
satisfactory. Must we, then, conclude that the problem is 
insoluble? I do not think so. If we have not obtained any 
positive results as yet, it is because we have taken the course 
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of trying to eradicate the problem, rather than of looking for 
a solution. It is not in Moscow, nor yet in overseas countries, 
that the solution is to be found, but there where the refugees 
themselves are actually living. Here we have more than a million 
people, without protection, without legal nationality, without 
definite status. A plan of action must be formulated which will 
take these facts into account, which will be guided by historical 
precedent, and which, without imposing an intolerable burden 
upon States, will offer to the refugees a way of escape from their 
difficulties. 

If we look at the situation with goodwill and courage, we 
shall agree that the course to be pursued is that which liberal 
countries have always followed : to organise the right of asylum, 
and to assure the refugees of an undisturbed place in the com- 
munity which has given them shelter. This is not a matter of 
philanthropy ; it is a social and juridical question. 

It is true that, at the time of the exodus, material assistance 
played a preponderant part; and refugees will never forget the 
help given by the British and other Governments—particularly 
those of the Slav countries—or by great organisations such as 
the International Red Cross Society, the Save the Children Fund, 
the Save the Children International Union and others. But 
after the initial phase, the catastrophe averted, organised 
life once more comes into its own; the refugees settle down to 
work, they.“ dig themselves in’’; the process of adaptation and 
absorption begins. It remains then to foster and direct this 
process, and gradually to treat the refugees as “ nationals” in 
so far as that is compatible with their alien status. 

It may be objected that this is not a radical solution, and 
that it tends to perpetuate the problem. I donot think so. On 
the one hand, children born to refugees come, in most countries, 
under the jus soli and acquire by law the nationality of the 
country of their birth. Thus the problem is normally confined 
to a single generation. The situation would be liquidated even 
more rapidly by a radical application of what seems to me to 
be the only feasible and constructive solution. On the other 
hand, the continued refusal of rights and of protection not merely 
to the refugees, but to their children after them (even though they 
have become citizens of the country in which they reside) would 
be to perpetuate the problem. 


Statelessness.—If I wanted to synthetise in a phrase the essence 
of the problem, I would say that it is a question of overcoming 
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the effects of statelessness, for it is statelessness that is the 
dominating factor in the situation. 

All refugees are stateless, whether it be de jure (the 
Russians and a group of Armenians) or de facto. A series of 
decrees, the first of which was promulgated on December 15th, 
1921, declares Russian refugees to have forfeited their citizen- 
ship. This forfeiture was automatic and complete, and was 
effected without intervention or special decision by tribunals or 
other authorities. The situation of the Armenians is different. 
Many of them were rendered stateless by decrees, similar to that 
of the Soviet Government, others by administrative decisions in 
specific cases. 

German refugees have so far not been subjected to any general 
measure of denationalisation. On September Ist, 1935, German 
refugees deprived of citizenship numbered 4137; there is every 
reason to expect wholesale measures of denationalisation in the 
future. 

Thus the position, in strict law, of the various categories of 
refugees is not uniform. In practice, however, it is identical ; 
they are repudiated by their country of origin, which turns its 
back on them and grants them neither admittance nor protection. 
Their circumstances are conditioned and pervaded by the con- 
sequences of this repudiation, consequences which it is impossible 
entirely to avert. 

There are, however, certain remedies which can and should 
be applied, failing the application of which the problem will 
remain as acute as ever and the constructive solution of which 
I have spoken can never be realised. 

In order to obviate, as far as is possible, the effects of state- 
lessness it is essential to secure for refugees the following condi- 
tions : 

(1) Freedom of movement and of choice of residence. 
(2) Security of residence. 

(3) Provision of some substitute for national consulates. 
(4) Legal status. 

(5) International protection. 


1. Freedom of Movement and of Choice of Residence.—I realise 
the objections which may be raised by the proposal to grant to 
refugees freedom of movement and of choice of residence; yet 
it is precisely on these lines that we must proceed. What is 
the cause of the numerous difficulties which in fact exist if it 
is not the accidental and haphazard distribution of refugees? 
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Think of the first months of exodus: thousands of Russian 
refugees in Constantinople, in Gallipoli; the flood of Armenian 
refugees in Greece; and quite recently the arrival in France of 
refugees from Germany and the Saar. Years have passed since 
the great exodus of Russian refugees, yet even now their distribu- 
tion is not adapted to the possibilities offered by various countries. 

The answer is not simple, nor is it made easier by the closing 
of frontiers. A more liberal policy in this respect would bring 
a speedy improvement. Refugees tend naturally to settle in 
countries offering the most favourable opportunities, and if they 
were free to choose, they would distribute themselves more 
rationally. 

To secure freedom of movement and of choice of residence, 
two things are necessary : 


(a) the provision of a substitute for national passports, 
and 
(b) a liberal policy in the matter of visas. 


The first, only, of these two conditions has been secured. 
The Nansen Certificate was instituted for Russian refugees on 
July 5th, 1922; and it has been adopted by fifty-two States. It 
was extended to Armenian Refugees on May 31st, 1924, and has 
been accepted by thirty-nine States; and finally it was granted, 
on June 30th, 1928, to Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean and Turkish 
refugees, and in 1935 to Saar refugees. As to German refugees, 
they are furnished with a different document provided by the 
Conference of 1927, which bears the title of “ certificate of identity 
and of travel.” 

Thus all these categories of refugees may obtain identity papers 
of international validity as a substitute for passports. Theo- 
retically, these papers may be “‘ viséd”’ to allow a refugee to enter 
a country to which he desires to go, but in practice visas are 
granted with reluctance, and are invariably refused unless the 
Nansen Certificate authorises its owner to return to the country 
of original issue. Since June 30th, 1928, several countries have 
incorporated this proviso in the text of the Nansen Certificate. 
This authorisation, known as the “ return clause,’ makes it 
slightly easier to obtain a visa. The existing practice in this 
respect, however, is most unsatisfactory. 

The numerous recommendations made by the League of 
Nations for a more liberal policy are to a great extent paralysed 
by the spirit of routine, and the rigidity of the views, of national 
authorities. The question of visas is, and always has been, 
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one of the most troublesome to deal with. If the distribution 
of refugees is completely out of harmony with the economic 
resources of the countries offering asylum, the fault lies with 
the existing system of visas. 


2. Security of Residence.—The constructive solution which 
I advocate is possible only in so far as the refugee enjoys the 
security necessary for the task of building up a new life for him- 
self. Now the refugee lives in constant danger of expulsion : 
neither prolonged sojourn nor successful adaptation to his en- 
vironment can guarantee him against this disaster. Misunder- 
standing, delation, unemployment, the fact that the refugee 
appears no longer to present sufficient guarantees (thus runs the 
actual text of a decree recently issued by a certain neighbouring 
State)—these are sufficient grounds for a warrant of expulsion. 

Not only is such a decision arbitrary, but the proceedings 
leading up to it are secret; the refugee himself is not aware of 
the reasons for his expulsion, he is given no opportunity for 
explanation or defence. Yet the expulsion of a stateless person 
is a cruel and shameful thing. There is no such thing as a “‘ No- 
man’s land ” between States; it is impossible to leave one without 
entering another. But to the expelled refugee all frontiers are 
closed, all territories forbidden; he is confronted by two sovereign 
wills, that of the State that says “go” and that of the State 
that says ‘‘stay out”; he is in an impasse unless the State in 
which he resides is willing to accept the facts, and to cancel an 
order which is legally impossible of execution. 

Certain States, acknowledging facts, have given up the 
practice of expelling stateless persons, and in dealing with 
dangerous refugees have substituted precautions of an internal 
character, such as compulsion to reside in a certain district, 
police supervision, etc. In many countries, however, the authori- 
ties refuse to recognise the legal position of the expelled refugee. 
By force or by threats they drive him to enter a neighbouring 
State illicitly. Should he refuse to do so, he is arrested, tried, 
and condemned to imprisonment; at the end of his term he is 
again arrested, tried and condemned; and that may go on for 
an indefinite length of time. The prison cell is his sole refuge. 

I know of cases of refugees who have been condemned ten or 
fifteen times. Some have thus spent more than nine years in 
prison. I know of other cases where refugees have yielded to 
threats and crossed the frontier clandestinely; after arrest, 
trial and a term of from three to six months’ imprisonment in 
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the new country they have been conducted to the frontier and 
forced to return to their original country of residence, only to 
make the same secret clandestine journey another ten or twelve 
times, in the intervals between more or less prolonged periods 
of imprisonment. This state of things cannot be allowed to 
continue. 

In 1932 the Thirteenth Assembly passed a resolution, proposed 
by Lord Cecil, requesting States not to expel a refugee who has 
not first obtained a visa from a neighbouring State; similar 
resolutions have been adopted unanimously by the Assemblies 
of 1933, 1934 and 1935. But that has not prevented States 
who voted in favour of these resolutions from persisting 
in their practice of making refugees an article of contraband. 
It is time that a convention should put an end to this abuse. 
A general convention is indispensable because of the fear felt 
by certain States that the abandonment of their former practice 
would lead to the use of their country as a dumping-ground for 
the expelled refugees of the entire world. 


3. Quasi-Consular Services —The third condition of a construc- 
tive solution of the problem is the adoption of a system providing 
to a certain extent a substitute for national consulates. Every 
alien, no matter what his nationality, makes constant use, during 
his residence abroad, of his consul or of the authority of his 
country of origin; whether it be a question of marriage, of in- 
heritance, of a commercial contract, he will call upon his consul 
to obtain the necessary papers relating to the circumstances of 
his birth and family, his connections, his nationality, his employ- 
ment, his professional qualifications, and the like. The refugee 
cannot obtain such documents either from the authorities at 
home or from a consul, for he has none; and yet these papers 
are indispensable, he cannot do without them. 

At the Conference of June 28th-30th, 1928, we requested 
that, in the case of Russian and Armenian refugees, States 
should agree to recognise the validity of papers made out by 
our organisations, provided they were ‘‘viséd’’ by a representative 
of the High Commission of the League. France and Belgium 
concluded an Agreement to this effect on June 30th, 1928; certain 
other States, including Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, have adopted 
the same system, without formal adhesion. 

German refugees have been less fortunate; in their case no 
arrangement such as the Franco-Belgian Agreement has been 
reached. This, I believe, is due to the position outside the 
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League which the High Commissioner for German refugees has 
held up till now. I wish that this gap could be filled, for there is 
a real need for such services, proof of which is given by the follow- 
ing figures. Papers having the same validity as those issued by 
the consulates have been taken out by Russian and Armenian 
refugees as follows: 3790 in 1932; 4452 in 1933; 8729 in 1934; 
and 10,936 in 1935. 

The system introduced by the Franco-Belgian Agreement is 
interesting from another point of view, in that it provides for 
direct protection by the League of Nations. The representatives 
of the High Commissioner, and since 1930 of the Secretary- 
General, have in this respect the same powers as foreign consuls 
and hold an exequatur from France and Belgium. 


4. Legal Status and Exemption from Reciprocity.—Another 
indispensable condition, if the refugee is to start afresh in the 
country receiving him, is the grant of an equitable and well- 
defined legal status. What rights must this status cover? 
Simply those which are enjoyed by aliens; there is no question 
of political rights or of privileges specially reserved for nationals. 
In the same way we should also exclude such special arrangements 
as are sometimes made for specific reasons, whether political, 
economic or geographical, in favour of aliens from a particular 
country, or of the inhabitants of a particular district, to the 
exclusion of other aliens. 

These exceptions apart, however, all the other rights which 
aliens may enjoy should be included in the status of the refugee. 

The realisation of this ideal is impeded, unfortunately, by 
the principle of reciprocity which governs the status of aliens 
in Europe. Apart from certain rights, which, while not very 
precisely defined, are considered natural and unquestionable, 
other rights are only accorded to aliens on terms of reciprocity. 
To demonstrate the importance of this rule I will quote two 
texts : 

Article 11 of the Code Napoleon states : 

“The alien shall enjoy the same civil rights in France as are or 
shall be accorded to French subjects by treaties with the State of 
which that alien is a national.”’ 


Article 95 of the Constitution of the Polish Republic of May 
17th, 1921, states : 
“Aliens shall, on condition of reciprocity, enjoy rights equal to 


those of Polish citizens, and shall have the same obligations, excepting 
those which by law depend on Polish nationality.” 
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These two texts are separated by more than a century, yet they 
express the same idea. Each country says to the others: “‘ We 
will recognise all the rights of your subjects while they are with 
us, on condition that you accord the same treatment to our 
nationals while they are with you.” 

This procedure is not merely a bargain. A State begins by 
according to aliens the maximum rights and invites other States 
todo the same. It is only when the invitation is refused that the 
State limits the rights of nationals of a less generous State. It 
is sought to penalise through the medium of its nationals, a 
Government which fails to accord equitable status to aliens. 
The rule of reciprocity is fundamentally a threat of retaliation, 
and it is a perfectly fair rule. 

When it is applied to refugees and stateless persons, however, 
it is iniquitous, since they cannot be held responsible for the 
acts of the government of their country of origin, nor can that 
government be struck at through them. It is only just, then, 
to dispense with the condition of reciprocity, which in their case 
can never be fulfilled. It is only just to grant them from the 
start all the rights which aliens may enjoy in virtue of laws and 
conventions. 

I will give some examples showing the political importance 
of this question of reciprocity. The following rights, among 
others, have been called in question where refugees are con- 
cerned, on the ground of lack of reciprocity : 


The right to inherit ; 

The right to be a trustee ; 

The right to obtain a licence or a patent; 

The right to appear as a plaintiff in court ; 

The right to be admitted as an indigent refugee into a hospital; 

The right to full compensation in cases of accident sustained during 
employment. 


This list could be extended, but it will serve. 

Another difficulty in establishing the status of refugees arises 
from the fact that in many countries the essential elements in 
the status of aliens derive not from law, but from treaties and 
diplomatic conventions, particularly settlement conventions. 
Since the refugee has no state to negotiate and conclude con- 
ventions on his behalf, he is deprived of all the rights usually 
acquired by these means. It is essential that this state of affairs 
should be remedied. The only hope of doing so is to promote 
a formal convention between States, defining the international 
status of refugees. 
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On September 7th, 1927, in the name of the Russian organisa- 
tions represented on the Advisory Committee of Private Organisa- 
tions attached to the High Commissioner, I proposed a resolution 
that a convention of this kind should be concluded under the 
auspices of the League. This resolution was adopted and was 
submitted by Dr. Nansen to the Assembly, which instructed him 
to summon an inter-Governmental Conference to establish the 
status of refugees. The Conference was held at Geneva on 
June 28th-30th, 1928. It was proposed to draw up a Conven- 
tion; but at that moment the majority of States were not inclined 
to contract formal obligations on behalf of the refugees. A 
formula was sought which would secure the maximum number 
of votes, and an Arrangement, containing certain recommenda- 
tions, was concluded. 

It soon became obvious that, in its actual form, the 
Arrangement was powerless to provide a status for’ refugees. 
The recommendations remained inoperative; they required to 
be transformed and translated into law by the States. Such a 
transformation and translation were unattainable for many 
reasons : 


(a) No State will risk taking the initiative without the certainty 
of being followed by other States. Nothing but a convention signed 
simultaneously by several States can give the desired assurance. 

(5) Moreover, the kind of law required must deal with the most 
diverse subjects, and must be prepared in collaboration with a number 
of governmental departments. Work of this kind is rare in domestic 
legislation, while it occurs frequently in the preparation of Conventions. 

(c) Finally, if a government did find time to introduce such a bill, 
it would be open to attack; its intentions would be suspect, its isolated 
action attributed to political considerations. A Convention avoids 
these objections. 


In 1931 the idea of a convention was revived by M. 
de Navailles, President of the Inter-Governmental Advisory 
Committee for Refugees of the Council of the League of Nations. 
This proposal was strongly supported in the Assembly by Lord 
Cecil. After laborious preparation, the International Nansen 
Office and the Inter-Governmental Advisory Committee together 
drew up a plan which was submitted to the Inter-Governmental 
Conference of October 26th-28th, 1933. 

On this occasion different tactics from those of 1928 were 
employed. There was no attempt to please everybody at the 
cost of sacrificing the text of the plan; the majority rule was not 
applied. All provisions supported by several votes were retained, 
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and the governments regarding them as unacceptable were in- 
vited to make reservations. By these methods the adoption 
of the Convention was secured on October 28th, 1933. 

This Convention does not, indeed, solve the problem of legal 
status. Some of its provisions, notably those dealing with 
expulsions, employment and education, do not go far enough ; 
but even so, drawn up as it was with scrupulous care, it was 
riddled with reservations. Nevertheless, taking it all in all, it 
is an instrument of the first importance. It betters the Nansen 
Certificate system, it restricts abuses in the practice of expulsion, 
and it regulates certain points of private international law. 
Furthermore, it secures for refugees freedom of access to the 
law courts, and the most favourable treatment in respect of 
social relief and assurance and of taxation; it exempts them from 
the rule of reciprocity, it provides for the optional institution of 
refugee committees in every country, and it secures certain 
modifications of the measures restricting employment. 

It is not possible now to enter into details, but the question 
of employment is so important that I must devote a few words 
to it. The allotment to refugees of a share in the national labour 
is fundamentally the best way of solving the problem. Un- 
fortunately, the situation has been seriously complicated by the 
crisis. Every country has been forced to take restrictive measures 
against the employment of foreign labour; and recourse has been 
had to the system of labour permits, which are often given only 
to refugees who can reckon ten consecutive years’ stay in the 
country. Further, a regulation for restriction by quotas was 
applied, which forbade employers to engage more than 10, 5 or 
2 per cent. of foreign workmen. 

These rules are applied to refugees without any consideration 
of their peculiar situation. Refugees are treated with greater 
severity than are other aliens, because, having neither consul 
to defend them nor treaties to protect them, they are more 
vulnerable, and yet it is they who should receive the more favour- 
able treatment, seeing that they are not free to leave the country, 
and that they are relatively few in number. Unemployment 
and the refusal of permission to work lead to vagrancy, expulsion 
and imprisonment, and these are the consequences of the existing 
practice. The position is one that must be remedied. And it 
is important that it should not be handled purely from the point 
of view of the crisis. 

It is my firm conviction that refugees, all things considered, 
should receive the treatment of nationals in questions of employ- 
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ment, for the right to work is a natural corollary of the right 
of asylum, a truth too often forgotten. 

The Convention of 1933 does not go as far as that. It estab- 
lishes four privileged categories : 


(a) Persons who have been more than three years in residence in 
the country ; 

(b) persons whose children are nationals ; 

(c) persons married to a national ; 

(d) ex-service men who fought in the Great War. 


If this ruling, even, were consistently applied it would be 
a great step forward. Unfortunately, it is in respect of this 
regulation that governments have made the largest number of 
reservations, which it is hoped will in course of time be with- 
drawn. The Convention has been signed, up to date, by France, 
Belgium, Egypt, Bulgaria, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
and Italy, and ratified by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Italy and Denmark; its ratification by France and Belgium is 
anticipated at an early date. 

Great Britain has carried out most of the provisions of the 
Convention without actually adhering to it. Her adhesion 
would not, therefore, involve any great change in practice; but 
from the moral point of view the Convention would gain im- 
mensely by the signature of Great Britain, and that, I am con- 
vinced, would lead many others to follow. For that reason, 
therefore, I express the hope that Great Britain may one day— 
soon—sign the Convention of October 28th, 1933. 


5. International Protection.—Finally, international protection 
for the refugee must be assured. The position of the alien 
depends everywhere largely upon the protection afforded to 
him by his own country. The respect and prestige enjoyed by 
a State are reflected in the position of its nationals abroad. A 
refugee is an alien who has ceased to enjoy the protection of his 
country of origin; and an alien unsupported by any State is 
always in a position of inferiority. In his relations with the 
authorities of the country in which he resides he is in the position 
of an “‘ international tramp,” a term formerly applied to stateless 
persons. 

It is essential that some international authority should be 
appointed to remedy this state of things. The authority must 
necessarily be international, since to leave the protection of 
the refugees solely in the hands of the authorities of the country 
of residence is to misapprehend the nature of the problem and the 
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realities of the situation. To say that it would be like turning 
wolves into shepherds would perhaps be going too far; never- 
theless here are four objections to such a course : 


(a) The laws established for aliens take it for granted that aliens 
are protected by the country to which they belong, and rules are 
based on this hypothesis. Certain services are rendered to aliens by 
their national authorities only, the authorities of the country of 
residence possessing neither the competence nor the means to do 
so. Refugees, inasmuch as they are aliens, require an international 
authority to take the place of their national authority. 

(6) The refugee problem being essentially international, it follows 
logically that only an international authority can deal with it. 

(c) No country possesses a central office capable of handling all 
the aspects of the problem of refugees residing on its territory. 
Each administrative service deals with questions that concern itself 
alone, and it sees things only from the point of view of its strict com- 
petence. Refugees are in general handed over to the Aliens Depart- 
ment of the Police Administration, and however excellent this depart- 
ment may be in certain countries, the fact remains that its first business 
is to protect nationals against undesirable aliens. In view of this, 
the police, it must be said, is in no manner whatsoever qualified to 
fill towards the refugee the rdle of the protector that his situation 
demands. 

(d) If the protection of the refugee is entrusted to some special 
authority of the country of residence, that protection is only of value 
to the refugee regularly settled in the country and for as long as he 
remains there. Thus the question remains open as regards the refugee 
who is not yet definitely settled in the country, or whose stay is irregular 
(those under expulsion order), or who is passing from one country 
to another. Now, it is precisely these non-settled refugees who have 
the greatest need of protection. Further, the measures taken by 
the authorities of a country of residence have force only in that country ; 
short of a special convention, these measures have no force on the other 
side of the national frontier. 


For all these reasons I hold that the continuous existence 
of an international organisation to deal with refugees is absolutely 
essential. Such an organisation is necessary not only to ensure 
their protection, but also to facilitate their rational distribution, 
to foster their settlement, and to create and preserve for them a 
just and equitable status. The distribution of refugees accord- 
ing to the possibilities offered by the various countries does in 
fact call for an international centre concerned with the registra- 
tion of refugees and functioning as an employment bureau in 
close touch with government departments, employers, trade 
unions, transport companies, etc. 
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In dealing with the question of status, I have had occasion 
to describe the part which would be played by an international 
centre. It must not be forgotten that a status cannot be achieved 
overnight, nor by a single convention. There will always be the 
need for adaptation to changing conditions, and for improvement 
and completion. Nor is the execution of certain agreements— 
such as the Franco-Belgian one of 1928—possible without the 
co-operation of an international organism. On the subject of 
protection, I have already said enough. For all these reasons, 
the existence of an international centre is the keystone of the 
building, an essential condition of the solution. 


How is this organisation to be brought into being? Three 
methods may be considered. The task might be confided : 


(1) to the League of Nations, one of whose objects, 
according to the Covenant, is the “ maintenance 
of justice.” 

(2) to a single State, according to practice in war; or 

(3) to an official organisation. 


The first method is justified by experience, which has shown 
that, if an organisation is to have the necessary authority, it 
must be attached as closely as possible to the League of Nations. 
It is the method adopted, in the case of the Russian refugees, 
since Ig2I, when Dr. Nansen was appointed High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations for Refugees. In 1924 his mandate was 
extended to include Armenian refugees, and in 1928 to several 
other categories. 

After the death of Dr. Nansen in 1930 the functions of the 
High Commissioner were separated; the humanitarian activities 
were confided to the International Nansen Office, under the League’s 
authority, while the task of assuring political and legal protection 
was remitted to the “ regular organs of the League of Nations,” 
i.e. to the Secretariat. The work of the League of Nations in 
this respect has been carried on in various forms to the great 
advantage of both Russian and Armenian refugees. 

One point only occasions some uneasiness: in 1929, during a 
period of great prosperity, when the work of establishing refugees 
seemed to be nearing its end, Dr. Nansen agreed to a time limit 
of ten years for the completion of his work; and when the Inter- 
national Nansen Office was set up in 1930, the League of Nations 
maintained the ten-year time limit, fixing the liquidation of the 
Nansen Office for December 31st, 1938. 
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The second method—the entrusting of the task to a single 
State—is impracticable. I do not know of any Government 
willing to assume the responsibility. Even were it possible to find 
such a State, the other States would not tolerate its interference. 

The third method—that of employing an official organisation— 
was attempted in 1933, on behalf of the German refugees. It 
was at first proposed to give them the same protection as was 
accorded to the Russians and Armenians, but the proposal was 
opposed by the German Government, and the decision was taken 
to appoint a High Commissioner for German Refugees, but not to 
accord him the authority of the League of Nations. Experience 
has shown the inadequacy of this mode of procedure, which was 
never anything but a makeshift. Neither the personal qualities 
of Mr. James MacDonald, nor his devotion to the task, could 
overcome the inherent weakness of a purely official organisation. 

Such was the position when, in 1935, the Sixteenth Assembly 
of the League of Nations was presented by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment with a proposal that the work of the League of Nations 
should be centralised and so extended as to include all refugees 
and stateless persons. This proposal was really formulated on 
behalf of German refugees, but as it was conceived in very general 
terms, certain States considered themselves affected, and laborious 
discussions ensued. Finally, a committee of five experts was 
named and instructed to study afresh the whole refugee problem 
in all its aspects. Germany was no longer there to maintain 
her opposition—and the injustice done to German refugees was 
redressed. 

Although the Experts’ Report has been referred to the 
Seventeenth Assembly, which meets in the autumn of this year, 
the Council, on January 24th, extended League protection to 
German refugees as from that date. I sincerely congratulate 
the German refugees, for I feel sure that the High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations, Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm— 
thanks to his personal authority, enhanced andssupported as it 
is by that of the League of Nations—will be able to secure for 
them the conditions which they deserve. 

I am equally glad for the Russian and Armenian refugees, 
for the Council, at the same session, appointed as President of 
the International Nansen Office the former President of the 
Court of Appeal of the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt, Judge Michael 
Hansson, an eminent jurist, possessing vast administrative 
experience and inspired by the same ideal of human solidarity 
that inspired his illustrious compatriot, the late Dr. Nansen. 
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Nevertheless, and while I rejoice in the Council’s decisions, 
I am conscious of the menace which threatens the Russian and 
Armenian refugees, and which is becoming more and more 
definite. In all the wide realm of the League’s activities, refugee 
work more than anything else should be free from political 
considerations. Unhappily, experience shows that humanitarian 
activities cannot escape from association with politics. I referred 
a moment ago to the attitude of the German Government at the 
Assembly of 1933, a few weeks before it left Geneva. At the 
same Assembly another Great Power entered the League of 
Nations, whose attitude is set forth in a speech by M. Litvinov 
on September 14th, 1935, at the Sixteenth Assembly. Referring 
in this speech to the future of the Nansen Office, M. Litvinov 
said that he ‘‘ would not favour expenditure for the creation 
of new or the artificial resurrection of dying organs as — 
by the representative of Norway.” 

Further, in defining the scope of the mandate given to the 
Committee of Experts, the Council made it very clear that they 
were not to revise the decision to liquidate the Nansen Office 
on December 31st, 1938. Faithful to their terms of reference, 
the Experts propose by a majority to complete the liquidation 
of the Nansen Office by the date fixed. They desire, however, 
that this liquidation should be constructive, and suggest that 
certain functions of the Office shall be taken over by the govern- 
ments, and certain others by private organisations. The black 
spot which appeared on our horizon in 1929 is growing, and is 
rapidly becoming a threatening cloud. 

I must confess that I have never been able to grasp the exact 
implication of the term “liquidation” as applied to refugee 
work. Were it simply a question of the administrative liquida- 
tion of the refugee organisation, it would be easy to under- 
stand; the officials would be dismissed, the office closed. That 
is quite simple. But can the League of Nations, without com- 
promising itself, effect such a liquidation so long as the refugee 
problem remains unsolved? For eighteen years it has maintained 
costly and complex organisms; then one day, because it is 
December 31st, 1938—it closes the doors of the office and leaves 
the work unfinished. For my part I believe such a liquidation 
to be impossible. You cannot liquidate the work without first 
liquidating the problem. And if it is the problem that we are 
considering, how can we fix a date in advance for its liquidation ? 

It cannot be liquidated otherwise than by the return of the 
refugees to their country of origin—and that return depends 
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upon events which cannot be fixed according to the calendar— 
or by their definite settlement, by the slow process of assimilation 
the duration of which cannot be predicted. 

It is not possible, then, to stick to prophetic dates, fixed 
ten years ahead; we must take into account what happens 
in the meantime. Now, since 1929, what has happened? In 
1930 came the crisis, upsetting all calculations, calling a halt to 
the process of settling the refugees, and paralysing all efforts 
to create a status for them; it let loose in many countries a 
wave of xenophobia; it multiplied the number of expulsions, 
deprived the refugees of employment, and reduced them to a 
state of misery. The situation is actually far worse than it was 
in 1929, when it was recognised that it was necessary to carry 
on the work for refugees for another period of ten years. At 
no time have the misery and insecurity of the refugees been so 
great; at no time have suicides been so numerous. The Com- 
mittee of Experts were well aware of this state of affairs, and 
for that reason their report qualifies the word “ liquidation ”’ 
by the adjective “ constructive.” What does that mean? 

The formula is quite vague. Is it intended to confide the 
settlement of refugees to private bodies? Is it intended to 
hand over to governments the task of protecting the refugees, 
and of guaranteeing a refugee status which, up till now, they 
have not been able to create? If so, then “ constructive liquida- 
tion’’ is nothing but an empty verbal formula, signifying in 
reality the abandonment of the refugees to their fate. 

The premature disappearance of the International Nansen 
Office—an organisation recognised by all Member States of the 
League as possessing a certain right of control as well as a right 
of initiative where refugees are concerned—would be for more 
than a million human beings a real disaster. Whatever the 
politicai contingencies of the hour, the League of Nations—our 
highest international authority, on which so many men and 
women rest their hopes—cannot be responsible for such a be- 
trayal. The Assembly will have to decide at its session 
this year. From now on it must be our task to awaken public 
opinion, so that, warned in time, it may avert the imminent 
danger, the real menace, impending upon a million refugees. 




















THE MINERAL SANCTION 
AS A CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY ' 


By Str Tuomas H. Hottanp, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 
D.Sc.,.LE.D;, FS. 


So far as minerals were concerned, the sanctions adopted last 
November by the League of Nations were deliberately made to be 
ineffective by the omission of some minerals that were critically 
important to Italy and the inclusion of others that were merely 
irritant. The members of the League then failed threugh their 
timidity to grasp the nettle; they merely tickled and irritated 
it; and, as we all know, they got stung. Perhaps now they will 
be more ready to learn the lesson which has been preached for 
so long. 

I propose to concentrate on the question of analysing and 
explaining one kind of simple sanction that can, I think, be used 
as an effectual deterrent. For our main object, surely, is to 
prevent the first act of war. There cannot be much room for 
political difference of opinion about that. It is fundamentally 
important to keep distinct those sanctions which will have a 
deterrent effect, and those which may be employed to stop a war 
that has already been started. I have nothing to do with the latter 
problem, because purely political considerations dominate when 
a war has once started. 

I do not regard the mineral sanction as the only one necessary. 
It can be relied on in certain conditions, but not without some 
latent force in the background, and especially through pacts of 
the Locarno type. I do not claim for the mineral sanction that 
it is a medicine that will cure all diseases. Medical men do not 
give the same medicine for all complaints, and they do not give 
medicine at all without prescribing the other conditions that are 
necessary for resisting disease. I want to describe this one 
sanction, however, to put it into shape ready for practical use, 
and to label it in language which will be understood by every 
dictator in the future. 


1 Address given at a Meeting at Chatham House on Thursday, June 18th, 
1936. The Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D., in the Chair. 
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Any form of sanction to be effective as an instrument to pre- 
vent aggression (and I repeat that it is prevention, that is, 
police work, that we have to keep in mind) should have the 
following features, which should be clearly defined and thus easily 
distinguishable from other forms of restraint : a policeman should 
be known by his uniform. 


(1) It should be defined in advance, not left to public discussion 
after aggression has started, when threats of reprisals are being shouted 
in the way that occurred last October and November. 

(2) It should not be of a kind that will be followed by expensive 
repercussions, because these would tempt or even force the weaker 
nations to evade the obligation partially or wholly. 

(3) Sanctions should avoid, if possible, interference with ordinary 
trade and essential supplies for the civil populations. 


I need not explain fully why I adopt these criteria; but let us 
take a hypothetical case of say the Argentine Republic making a 
war of aggression on Chile, and the League deciding to apply sanc- 
tions. We in Great Britain should lose something like four 
hundred millions sterling, because the Argentine Republic could 
quite easily default. In other words, purely financial sanctions 
will always hit the creditor more hardly than the debtor. Then 
again, just recall the fact that when the Council of the League 
recommended the imposition of general economic sanctions 
against Italy, there were three nations, Albania, Hungary, and 
Austria, that backed out because they could not afford to lose 
a good customer. 

Now, if the mineral sanction only had been applied to Italy, 
the attitude of these three countries would have been quite 
unimportant, for they could not have supplied the minerals that 
Italy wanted. But, because of the decision that they were driven 
to in 1935, these three neighbours of Italy were quite free to act 
as channels for the transmission of munitions of all sorts from 
outside, including the non-League States like Germany and the 
United States. 

It is my business to show you that the mineral sanction only 
would have been effective. If I could prove that, then it ought 
to be obvious that the other sanctions were not necessary. Every- 
one is aware of the complaint frequently made that a riot has 
occurred in a back street, when, of course, a policeman could not 
be found. Well, it is quite obvious that if a policeman had been 
there, and recognisable by his uniform, there would probably 
have been no riot at all. That illustrates what I mean by saying 
that a sanction should be clearly defined in advance and ready- 
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labelled for immediate application. Otherwise, it will never be 
deterrent in good time, that is, in time enough to warn an aggressor. 
If the police fail, then, as the newspapers call it, the “ military ”’ 
have to be called out, with the inevitable sequence of what are 
called “‘ regrettable incidents.” Anyone with responsible ex- 
perience of India will tell you about incidents of that sort. It is 
the military intervention in international affairs that we want 
to prevent. 

If these assumptions of mine are sound, Article 16 of the League 
Covenant, which is now about as widely known as the Lord’s 
Prayer, and was the only indication of restraint previously pre- 
scribed by the League, fails utterly to satisfy any one of the criteria 
that I have laid down. It contains not only mineral sanctions, 
but everything else; it contains too many ingredients to be a 
recognisable warning. And I am not saying this as a by-product 
of wisdom after the event : in the Trueman-Wood Lecture to the 
Royal Society of Arts more than six years ago, you will find these 
two assumptions: “ If a situation arose that required the appli- 
cation of Article 16 to any Great Power, the League’s machinery 
would inevitably fail to function”; and “ Enforcement of the 
well-discussed Article 16 might eventually convert a local into a 
world war.” 

Let us see to what extent these forecasts have approached 
fulfilment. The New Commonwealth of last November opened 
an article with the following sentence : 

“‘ The Italian challenge has falsified Sir Thomas Holland’s assump- 
tion that ‘ if a situation arose that required the application of Article 16 
of the League’s Covenant to any Great Power, the League’s machinery 
would inevitably fail to function.’ ”’ 

Now, there seemed to be some truth in that criticism when it 
was made, but even then it was a long way from the whole truth. 
When that article was published last November, the League had 
just condemned Italy as an aggressor, and had decided to impose 
sanctions on her. Indeed, in November it looked as if, after all, 
the League was really going to function; League “ fans ”’ tried to 
forget its failure to act against Japan, and its bungling over the 
Chaco War; they began to be proud of it once more as a living 
world power. But the imposition of sanctions against Italy did 
not come into force at all until after November 18th, and even 
then the sanctions adopted were only a part of those prescribed 
by the Covenant, so that I think it fair to assume that I was right 
in 1930, and in repeating that assumption last June, that if a 


1 The Mineral Sanction as an Aid to International Security. 1935. Oliver and 
Boyd. Pp. 96. 
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situation did arise that required the application of Article 16, the 
League’s machinery would inevitably fail to function against any 
Great Power. 

I am quite well aware of the fact that in 1921, realising the 
drastic nature of Article 16, the League adopted a number of 
resolutions for the gradual imposition of pressure on a convicted 
aggressor; but these resolutions never received sufficient ratifica- 
tions for adoption as an amendment to the Article. So the Article 
remained in its entirety as the only visible menace, and the League, 
like a national government with a safe majority, just drifted on 
comfortably during its subsequent sessions at Geneva. 

In his report to the League in 1928, M. de Brouckére pointed 
out that ‘“‘ the strength of Article 16, as conceived by the original 
drafters, lay in its automatic operation, and in its deliberately 
drastic provisions.”” Now, that is just where, I think, its real 
weakness lies as a deterrent. It is a poorly equipped workshop 
in which the only hammer is a steam-hammer which the workmen 
are afraid to use. It is quite true that the League did impose 
sanctions, but only in part, and only a part of them harmful to 
Italy; all of them obviously too late to be deterrent; and all of 
them of a kind that merely established Mussolini in his seat in 
the saddle. For the general financial and economic sanctions 
were imposed not on Mussolini and his army only, but on every 
man, woman, boy and girl in Italy. Every Italian peasant was 
made to face difficulties and to make sacrifices at home. They 
were all forced to realise that the other principal Powers were 
their enemies, that Great Britain was the chief of sinners. It will 
require generations to eradicate the feeling of enmity that has 
been thus fostered among the poor and less-educated people of 
Italy ; indeed, it created conditions that may lead to rupture of the 
peace of the world, and will endanger the safety of Europe for 
another generation. 

Obviously, as I have often said before, if you want to stop a 
road-hog, do not break up his motor-car and ill-treat the driver ; 
do not go out of your way to find his wife and family, so as to 
ill-treat them; for that is a rough parallel to what we have done 
to Italy. To stop the road-hog it is quite sufficient to refuse 
the driver supplies of petrol. If the League had done no more 
than impose at once an oil embargo, the Italian submarines, 
aeroplanes and tanks would have been powerless. I make this 
statement with full regard to the possibility of their having stocks 
to rely upon, and I know what your answer would be. That is, 
that oil supplies could be obtained from countries that are outside 
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the League. That is quite true, but my proposal was specifically 
stated at the time to apply to the nations that signed the Kellogg 
Pact, and that would include all of the small number of the nations 
that can supply petroleum products. It would not affect the 
pentacostal assemblage of countries that have no oil or other 
essential minerals to sell. Italy and the rest of us know quite 


” 


well about the “ Stimson Doctrine,” which would have brought 
the United States into unity of action with the League if the 
League had not adopted futile half-measures last November. 
That, of course, is an assertion that I cannot prove, but I feel 
fairly sure that if we had adopted the essential and critical 
sanctions, the United States would never have interfered with 
their operation. The United States would have been ashamed 
to stand outside. 

Exactly the same kind of thing was done, as you know, when 
a group of twenty-eight nations, including the United States, 
put an embargo on the export of munitions both to Bolivia and 
Paraguay during the Chaco War; in fact, it was the United States 
that actually took the initiative on that occasion, in spite of the 
fact that profit might have been made out of the sale of arms. 
And a mineral embargo could be established just as easily on the 
initiative of the League. It might be established on the initiative 
of Great Britain, together with the other members of the Empire, 
and my first proposal was, that, putting aside the League alto- 
gether, the British Empire and the United States could agree 
among themselves to set an example which the world would have 
to follow, because between them they own two-thirds and control 
three-quarters of the minerals of the world. 

Now, the imposition of comprehensive and drastic sanctions 
after the war had started would make quite a different story. 
It was too late to act in November. That would have driven 
Italy to desperate measures. She could not possibly afford to be 
beaten in Abyssinia; that would have been followed by revolution 
in Italy itself. If some really effective sanction had been imposed 
upon Italy after the war had started, she would have been driven 
to commit some action or threat of action which would have 
enforced military intervention by one of the Great Powers, and 
the only one which would have been forced to reply to any kind 
of threat was of course Great Britain. For political reasons it 
would have been far better for Italy to be beaten by one of the 
Great Powers than by Abyssinia. Presumably this is what Mr. 
Baldwin meant in his speech in the House of Commons on May 
18th, 1934, when he said: ‘‘ There is no such thing as a sanction 
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that will work that does not mean war.’’ The Abyssinian mess 
well illustrates the essential difference between an effective 
embargo clearly defined in advance and the muddled com- 
pound sanctions evidently leading to war which are embodied in 
Article 16. 

We have had two very convincing illustrations since I 
raised this question in this form in 1930. Japan in 1933 was 
convicted by the unanimous vote of the League of illegal military 
trespass in Manchuria, and the only member of the Assembly in 
Geneva who had the courage to mention Article 16 was the 
Japanese representative himself. He reminded other members 
that they could use that Article if they wished. He knew quite 
well that they would not be ready to do so. And so, while the 
League committees were then considering what they ought to do 
about it, Japan commenced a new offensive immediately. She 
invaded the adjoining province of Jehol, extended her conquest 
beyond the Great Wall, and dictated terms to the Chinese within 
a few months. The Chinese signed the truce, and that act, of 
course, superseded all resolutions in the League. The League was 
faced with a settled fact, the Council and the Assembly could 
take no further action, for the war was finished while they were 
still thinking what they ought to do about it. And exactly the 
same thing has now occurred with regard to Italy. Mussolini 
was perfectly right when he saw no likelihood of Article 16 being 
used. He gambled with very small apparent risk of losing, and 
what followed we all know now. 

May I turn now to the purely technical side of the mineral 
sanction question? People know in general, of course, of the 
new mechanisation, but fewer people have practical conscious 
thought of the minerals which are essential to this change in both 
civil and military practice. The names of minerals and their 
meaning convey little to the educated public and to the poli- 
tician. Few people who hear the names of minerals realise 
their values. But there is a little hope now, because of the 
recent general discussion of sanctions; the technical value of 
mineral oil has at least become widely appreciated. It is one step 
in advance to have a public appreciation of what an embargo 
on mineral oil means. 

But there are many other minerals very much less known, 
apparently unimportant, but still indispensable—metals used in 
alloys that make all the difference to the efficiency of the fighting 
machine; all the difference between small and great losses; 
possibly the difference between victory and defeat. Before the 
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end of 1915 the Central Powers felt very severely the want of 
tungsten required for high-speed tool steel. They turned to 
Scandinavia to get molybdenum as a substitute, and so we were 
compelled then to buy up molybdenum in Norway, not because 
we wanted it specially ourselves. Then the Central Powers 
suffered from want of nickel; and among all the deficiencies in 
raw materials that brought them to grief, probably few people 
realise that it was the want of lubricating oil more than petrol 
that interfered with their efficiency. They could get the petrol 
they wanted from Roumania and Galicia; but they could not get 
sufficient lubricant, and machines were discovered at the end of 
the War in which powdered gypsum had been used instead of oil. 
The area under the control of the Central Powers included a wide 
variety of mineral deposits—Belgium, North-eastern France, 
Austria, Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria and Turkey; but even they, 
all together, could not produce the complete list of essential 
mineral requisites. 

Now, may I indicate very briefly how it was that a complete 
reversal of thought first suggested the mineral sanction, and why 
it is now that I lay stress on its importance? When the Great 
War started in 1914 we found ourselves in Great Britain tempor- 
arily embarrassed for want of a small number of mineral substances 
that had previously been obtained quite freely through the Central 
Powers. I will give you two illustrations. We were accustomed 
before the War to rely on Austria for magnesite bricks to line our 
steel furnaces. That supply, of course, was cut off. And although 
we then seized the island of Eubcea, and worked the magnesite 
deposits there under range of the naval guns—that was when 
Greece was still sitting on the fence—we could not for some time 
make satisfactory magnesite bricks. Well, it will take a metal- 
lurgical expert to estimate the kind of loss of efficiency that 
deficiencies of that kind meant. To give another example: 
although we worked the tungsten deposits of South Burma with 
British companies, the ore went to Germany before the War; 
and we relied on getting our supplies of tungsten metal from 
German metallurgists. We were compelled, therefore, when 
war broke out, regardless of expense, to learn the technology of 
tungsten-smelting on a large scale. It would not be difficult 
to show that even such temporary embarrassments regard- 
ing the supplies of mineral raw materials limited our efficiency, 
and, appalling to think of, possibly caused unnecessary losses, 
at any rate through 1914 and 1915. These two illustrations 
are very significant, because in the industry of steel smelting, 
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Great Britain was then the leading country of the world as regards 
the quality and variety of high-class steel, and was also the third 
producer in quantity. So you can understand that the General 
Staff, if they ever thought of these things at all, might have been 
forgiven for relying with assurance at least on our steel industry. 
But that is only one mineral industry in which the results might 
easily have turned in a fatal direction. 

It was with these lessons in mind, when the War was over, 
that we began to survey the situation with the object in view of 
finding out to what extent each major division of the Empire 
could be made self-sufficient in time of temporary isolation under 
war conditions. This question I took up with the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy when I returned from India, and after- 
wards at the Empire Congress of the Mining and Metallurgy 
Institute at Montreal. We very quickly realised that no single 
Dominion could ever be self-contained for essential mineral sup- 
plies; that the British Empire as a whole could supply nearly 
all the minerals if freedom of assembly could be assured, but even 
so not always in sufficient quantities; that no single country in 
the world, not even the United States, could produce all the 
minerals, either in kind or quantity, that would be required to 
maintain war operations. 

Well, then, with these things in mind, one was forced to reverse 
the quest for security by sufficiency of resources, and instead to 
turn right about and use the mineral situation as a basis for an 
international understanding, to be used as a restraint on pro- 
spective war lords. That was the object of my presidential 
address to the British Association in 1929; and that was the thesis 
which was worked out in greater detail afterwards in the Trueman- 
Wood lecture to the Royal Society of Arts in 1930. We might 
now be allowed to summarise the reasons why stress is laid on 
the mineral embargo as an effective menace, an effective deterrent, 
to dissuade any aggressor Power, in good time, from an attempt 
to make war. 

In the first place, there is the unalterable fact of natural 
history that no country is, or ever will be, self-contained in the 
minerals that are required for modern war operations. In the 
second place, the use of minerals is still extending and increasing 
in quantity. The world, during the first quarter of this century, 
used more minerals than it ever used in all previous history 
back to palzolithic times. And now, after a setback during the 
recent depression, the curve of production has started to rise 
again. The report published this morning by the British Metal 
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Corporation! shows that this revival in consumption, and especially 
of copper, was most marked, significantly, in Europe and Japan 
during the past year. That report also shows how the use of metal 
in Japan has increased rapidly during the last two or three years. 
In the third place, one must keep in mind always that minerals 
cannot be transplanted from one country to another; they cannot 
be produced synthetically; and cannot be replaced by artificial 
substances. It is true that the production of petroleum from 
coal is increasing slowly to replace some crude oil; but not on a 
scale that will meet the increasing demand for oil; and even 
crude-oil production has relatively a short future before it. 
The largest producer of petroleum in the world is already the 
largest importer of crude oil. The United States, for instance, 
imported last year ten times as much crude oil in weight as the 
Italians would normally consume in a whole year of ae crude 
and refined oil of all kinds. 

Recent public discussion of the mineral sanction shows that 
among the non-technical public there are those who feel that the 
progress of science may soon change the whole picture; that, 
for instance, substitutes for natural minerals may be found; that 
Italy and Germany will make up for their poverty in petroleum 
by the hydrogenation of coal and the production of alcohol. 
Experienced technical men know quite well that this is utter 
nonsense; the whole trend of scientific progress is in the opposite 
direction. 

The necessity of minerals of all sorts will increase with the 
further utilisation of alloys, and mechanisation will extend not 
only in the fighting services, but in all the essential industries 
which are accessory to war. Science is capable of producing and 
performing miracles only in the minds of those who know nothing 
whatever about it. In a criticism of the mineral sanction recently 
made by a special committee of the League of Nations Union, 
there occurs this sentence: ‘‘ Sir Thomas Holland states ‘ that 
minerals cannot in general be replaced by artificial substances . 
only with a serious loss of efficiency can one metal be used to 
replace another in technical industries.’ The committee can 
only accept this conclusion with reservations. . .. The in- 
genuity of beleaguered nations in devising ersatz combinations of 
minerals for war purposes is astonishing, as was shown by Germany 
in the Great War.”’ The committee goes on to say that “ accord- 
ing to certain estimates, for instance, Italy is already augmenting 
her supply of petrol, at least for home consumption by 10 per cent. 
1 See Summary in the Times of June 18th, 1936, 
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through the mixture of alcohol derived from wine with motor 
spirit. In the case of Germany the process of substitution could 
probably be carried much further.”” That is what the committee 
says in criticism of an assertion which I made in The Mineral 
Sanction. Now, that criticism can be disposed of in a few words. 

Italy in her best five years produced less than I per cent. of 
her requirements of petroleum products. Now let us add 10 per 
cent. to that to bring it up to about I per cent. But what Italy 
will want for a war against another Great Power will not be Io 
per cent. more of I per cent. or Io per cent. more of any one 
essential mineral, but many times the normal quantity. Italy 
can produce just 3 per cent. of her normal peace-time require- 
ments of coal; and she can produce 1 per cent. of her usual con- 
sumption of copper. Why was copper not included in the em- 
bargo against Italy? She can produce 14 per cent. of her required 
manganese, possibly 20 per cent. of her requirements of iron, and 
that is an exaggeration, because during the past few years Italy 
has acquired most of her wants in copper and steel by the purchase 
of discarded ships, which are not shown in the ordinary import 
figures. Italy has no chromite, no mica, no nickel, no tin, no 
tungsten ; and if a war be prolonged she would starve for want 
of potash and phosphates. On the other hand, Italy has been 
able to make 88 per cent. of her normal requirements of aluminium 
from her own supplies of bauxite, the mineral from which alumin- 
ium is made. I suppose that is why the League of Nations in- 
cluded these two substances in their sanctions! We were not 
allowed to supply to Italy a mineral which she could make herself 
in abundance. 

It is quite easy to name the list of mineral deficiencies for each 
of the Great Powers, what the Americans call “ strategic minerals.” 

Italy is more vulnerable than any other Great Power except 
Great Britain. But assuming that the ocean routes can be kept 
open, Great Britain can draw most of her essential supplies from 
those parts of the Empire that are accessible to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The fighting conditions would be manifestly unequal 
if an aggressor nation were subjected to a mineral embargo, while 
it attacked another industrial nation free to draw supplies from 
outside. France, for example, could never maintain a war against 
Germany if Germany were free to import minerals from outside 
whilst an embargo were maintained by other nations against 
France. I mean by embargo refusal to supply, not a blockade. 
Nor could Germany maintain a war against France. The serious 
shortcomings of Japan will be to some extent reduced when the 
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Chinese resources are controlled and developed, but that is not 
yet; there will still be fatal gaps in the list even then. The re- 
sources of Russia are still uncertain. But there is a fair certainty 
that there will always be some shortcomings for purposes of attack, 
if not defence. The United States with a strong navy can rely 
on Central and South America to supply most of the minerals that 
cannot be obtained within the United States. And that being 
a short list, and therefore a pleasant subject for the American to 
dwell on, there is established a department of the Government 
to be quite sure that these few strategic deficiencies are met by 
the maintenance of various schemes. 

I quite understand that to the non-technical general public a 
decision to refuse the supply of essential minerals may not give 
the same feeling of security that an agreement to limit or reduce 
armaments gives. I am ready to assert, and I hope to maintain, 
that even if one could trust again any nation to fulfil its agreement 
to disarm quantitatively, the changes of a qualitative kind would 
quickly put any agreement absolutely out of date. Except in so 
far as conferences between the Great Powers help to develop the 
general feeling of a desire to avoid war, international agreements 
to limit quantitatively any sort of military equipment, whether 
on land or sea, offer no feeling of security to any man with 
experience of technical science. Progress in metallurgy alone has 
revolutionised the design and efficiency of the military machine 
within the last few years. No agreement among the Powers 
will ever stop this progress. I will give you a simple illustration. 
I remember as a member of the Royal Commission on Navy 
Fuel and Engines before the War that we could not then safely 
rely on internal-combustion cylinders of over five hundred horse- 
power; and yet when I returned from South Africa in 1929, the 
M.S.S. Carnarvon Castle, in which I came, was driven by sixteen 
cylinders, each of a thousand horse-power, with an indefinite 
factor of safety. Now, that change was due entirely to the 
development of new ferro-alloys, permitting new designs of 
cylinder ends. I could give you other illustrations if necessary 
from my experience in control of the Ordnance Factories in India 
during the War. 

Think for a moment of your own experience of motor-cars before 
the War and since. How many engagements had to be missed 
before the War, and how few now are due to the failure of the car 
itself; and that change in reliability is due entirely to the quality 
of the machine, not the size of the car or the weight of the engine. 
Believe me, the nation that seeks security by quantitative 
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limitation of armaments is merely marking time and awaiting 
disaster. Agreements of this kind and to this end deceive no one 
but honest politicians, and that is now a rare, almost negligible 
species. Even agreements to reduce armaments cannot be made 
without a feeling of security at the back of them; but if security 
be assured by the general adoption of this simple and effective 
embargo, agreements to disarm will be framed in a wholly different 
atmosphere. You will then know that you have some embargo 
at the back to secure peace; and so international conferences will 
be held in a quite different spirit. Without such feeling of security 
there is always a feeling of nervous expectation and suspicion ; 
and the heavier a nation is armed, the greater is its dependence 
on minerals from outside sources. 

My contention, then, is that an agreement among the nations 
to impose an embargo on minerals against an industrially Great 
Power that undertakes an aggressive war against another Great 
Power—for only industrialist nations are Great Powers—is a 
sufficient menace to act as a deterrent, and the trend of mechanical 
science shows that it will remain so for an indefinite future. That 
is my contribution to the structure that we hope the League of 
Nations will build for the future. 


Summary of the Discussion. 


Question : Did Sir Thomas Holland advocate the application of 
mineral sanctions to a Great Power which attacked a smaller one ? 


Sir THomAs HOoLtanp replied that a Great Power attacking a smaller 
one could often rely on stocks to deal with the smaller one, just as 
Italy, having been given plenty of notice, had enough stocks to deal 
with Abyssinia. But each case required individual treatment. In 
the case of Italy and Abyssinia, it meant transporting big armies over- 
seas. If an embargo had been applied to petroleum, it would have 
made all the difference. Inthe case of a Great Power attacking another 
Great Power, it was obviously impossible to pile up sufficient stocks 
to last through a long war. That was why Sir Thomas maintained 
that the mineral embargo applied to one Great Power attacking another 
Great Power would be a real deterrent, but apphed to a Great Power 
attacking a smaller Power it might be no menace at all, or a modified 
one. 


A MEMBER said that he was interested in the statement that 
quantitative limitation in armaments was not going to be of any use 
in regard to any increase in qualitative armaments. If you found 
children hitting each other with sticks in the nursery, it was not 
really much use taking the sticks away, because they would continue 
with their hands and feet. Limitation of armaments or disarmament 
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did not really go to the root of the matter. But if you kept the 
armaments of the nations below a certain level, you would get rid of 
that awful feeling that there was so much stuff piled up that you had 
got to use it. That had been one of the strongest contributory causes 
to war in history. 


Sir THomAs HoLianp replied that the illustration used did not 
convince him that quantitative reduction could take the place of 
qualitative. Even before any agreement as regards quantitative 
reduction could be ratified, it would be out of date, because of qualita- 
tive changes following technological developments. 


PRoFEssor CEciL DEscH said that he would like to support the 
statement that it was a fallacy to suppose that any nation could over- 
come a mineral embargo by finding substitutes. During the Great 
War, Germany, with her staffs of skilled metallurgists, failed to find 
a satisfactory substitute for manganese in the making of steel. As 
Sir Thomas had said, modern engineering construction called for alloy 
steels, and such metals as nickel and tungsten were essential. Modern 
machines, such as aeroplanes, could not withstand the high stresses 
to which they were exposed if made of the older iron and steel. One 
great change had been made in the supply of metals, owing to the 
enormous increase in the use of scrap metals. Down to the time of the 
War, the world production of pig iron exceeded that of steel. The 
reverse was now true, owing to the replacement of pig iron by scrap. 
The methods employed by Germany in regard to armament metals at 
the present time were interesting. Technical metallurgists were 
devoting themselves to the better utilisation of scrap metals, in order 
to have reserves for military purposes. Whilst until recently the aim 
had been to make the country as independent as possible of imported 
metals, it was now urged that the essential metals, such as nickel, 
should be imported largely and made into objects, such as household 
utensils, which could be scrapped in time of war and so made available 
for armaments, being then replaced by home-produced metals, such as 
aluminium. It seemed strange that Sir Thomas Holland’s policy, 
which had now been known for some years, should have received so 
little public attention. Its simplicity and directness appealed strongly 
to the scientific mind, and the reasons for its neglect by politicians were 
not clear. 


Mr. NEWBOLD said that twenty years ago he had published a book 
dealing with the historical development of the armament industries 
of Europe from 1871 to 1914. In the subsequent eight years, very 
frequently, he had discussed the views which he had there expressed 
with a former colleague of Sir Thomas Holland at the University of 
Manchester—the Professor of Economic History, George Unwin. They 
had neither of them felt satisfied with the conciusions therein arrived 
at, and desired to inquire further into this industry in relation to the 
revolutionary changes that were taking place in the economic structure 
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between 1916 and 1924. In 1918 he had the opportunity to enter 
politics as a candidate for the greatest steel-producing centre of Scot- 
land, and, as he was then specialising on the réle of steel in the economic 
structure, he took it, and stayed only long enough to satisfy himself 
on certain aspects of that and associated industries in relation to the 
general economic and political development of the period. Con- 
tinuing his studies over the last twelve years, he had arrived at con- 
clusions which convinced him that Sir Thomas had touched what was 
the very centre of the problem of armaments, a view which, last year, 
he put before the Royal Commission on the Trade in Arms. Nearly 
twenty years ago he had himself ceased to attach any real importance 
to the finishing end of the armaments industry, and had never taken 
the trouble to write another article about it! Turning his attention to 
the alloy steel and the non-ferrous metals industries, he had explored 
the two ends of the problem—the raw material and the finishing ends— 
in both North America and Central Europe. He was much interested 
in what Sir Thomas had to say about the buying up of ships by Italy. 
He had been looking into that problem in Italy during the term of the 
last Labour Government. A little while before he had paid a visit to 
Germany and had observed the process known as “ rationalisation.” 
He and his friends had been interested in the body of preliminary 
scientific research and technical and commercial reorganisation being 
done before ever Germany undertook what was, technically, ‘“ re- 
armament.’ Similarly, in the United States, when visiting the 
Ford works at Detroit, he had inquired into the measure of control, 
or otherwise, exercised by that firm over the alloy and non-ferrous metals 
—nickel, vanadium, molybdenum, tungsten, etc. From what he was 
told, it was plain to him that the Ford firm could not long retain its 
then measure of control of the automobile and allied industries. 

He thought that the important thing to do was to distinguish 
between the three aspects of the armaments industry—the finishing, 
the intermediary or machine and machine-tool and, again, the primary 
aspect, 7.¢., the supply of the metals used in making armaments. 
In the past the great problem for Great Britain had been that of ob- 
taining iron suitable for making cannon. It was to that need of pure 
iron that we owed a lengthy dependence on Sweden and on Russia. 
It was the need to escape from this that led to the invention by Henry 
Cort of the process of puddling iron. Again, it was the Crimean War 
that we had to thank for the discovery of Bessemer steel. In fact, 
we might add the earlier experiments even of Siemens, not to mention 
the separation of synthetic quinine, 7.e., the first aniline dye. 

The control of the manufacture of armaments was of no account. 
It was the control of the metals that mattered. No one could ever 
substitute or growa metal. Youcould growa substitute for a vegetable, 
but not for the raw material needed to make machinery. 


ADMIRAL THURSFIELD said that he quite agreed that if a mineral 
sanction were applied by all the great nations, including those outside 
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the League, it would act as a sufficient deterrent to an aggressor, but 
he could not understand Sir Thomas Holland’s contention that it would 
be easier to secure the application of that sanction than any of those 
prescribed by Article 16; or why it would be less likely to cause re- 
prisals on the part of the aggressor. Sir Thomas had suggested that 
it would be comparatively easy for the League, under the leadership 
of Great Britain or some other country to organize the application of 
the mineral sanction by the signatories of the Kellogg Pact. He 
thought that it would be very difficult. Sir Thomas had further stated 
that sanctions applied after aggression had taken place were not 
effective; but he could not visualise any international organisation, 
whether the League or the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, achieving 
agreement to apply a sanction before the justification for its applica- 
tion was clearly demonstrated. The weakest point in Sir Thomas’ 
case was the theory that a mineral sanction, unlike others, would not 
lead to reprisals. Mussolini himself had said that the application of 
the most important one, that of oil, would certainly invite reprisals. 
The mineral sanction by reason of its very efficacy was just as danger- 
ous in that respect as any of those prescribed by Article 16. 


CoMMANDER Ross said that as Sir Thomas Holland had mentioned 
the New Commonwealth and he was a humble member of that Society, 
he begged to say a few words. 

Firstly, not as a metallurgist but as one who had worked for ten 
years in Woolwich Arsenal, he supported entirely all that the lecturer 
and the other experts said about the vital importance of light alloys 
and special metals in the production of weapons of war. Inits technical 
aspects he regarded the lecturer’s expert contribution to the study of 
this most important of the economic sanctions as of immense value. 

It was the doctrine of the New Commonwealth that the Covenant 
must be pre-organised if it was to be able to work. The Society was 
in the unhappy position to-day of being able to say ‘‘ We told you so,” 
about the present dreadful affair, the betrayal of Abyssinia over which 
a very great number of our citizens must be hanging their heads for 
shame. But apart from the technique of the lecture, Commander 
Ross agreed with Admiral Thursfield. Any sanction, even the mineral 
one, was not enough by itself. The complete embargo of Article 16 
must be pre-organised and ready, at need, to crash down like a steel 
curtain. Moreover, the final guarantee of any sanctions, the indispens- 
able backing of law and order anywhere and everywhere, was superior 
armed force in the hands of central authority. Without that force, 
sanctions could not be made good against the powerful lawbreaker. 

Three hundred years ago Thomas Hobbes wrote that ‘‘ Covenants 
without the sword are but words and of no strength to secure a man at 
all. If there be no power erected, or not great enough to give us that 
security, every man will, and lawfully may, rely on his own strength 
and art for caution against all other men.” 

If we were to save civilisation for our grandchildren, sanctions must 
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be pre-arranged with pre-arranged force behind them: therefore he 
welcomed this excellent contribution to the study of the most important 
single example of the sanctions. 


Mr, E. M. H. Lioyp said that he considered Sir Thomas’s emphasis 
on the use of minerals one of the most important contributions to the 
problem of collective defence. It was obvious that the degree to which 
a country could lay up stocks from its existing resources varied with 
different metals : for instance, steel and copper could be collected in 
huge amounts, and this would delay the effectiveness of any sanction ; 
but what was the precise importance of the rare minerals, tungsten, 
molybdenum, etc.? To what extent were they actually rare, and 
physically limited? What would be the rate of exhaustion? If 
the answer were encouraging, and they were necessarily in short supply 
and at the same time essential for modern armaments, would it not 
be better to go further than an embargo when war broke out, and 
organise through the League of Nations an embargo on the supply of 
these minerals to a country that in time of peace was blatantly preparing 
for war, and then to buy up stocks of these minerals and hold them at 
the disposal of the peace-loving countries as a means of defence ? 


Mr. G. M. GATHORNE Harpy asked if these minerals had an 
extensive use apart from their use in the manufacture of armaments. 
From what Professor Desch had said, it appeared that these minerals 
could be extensively used for domestic purposes, and if so, with regard 
to what the last speaker had said, it would add considerably to the 
difficulty of putting into practice any such scheme as Mr. Lloyd had 
suggested in time of peace. The practice of some countries, according 
to the lecturer and Professor Desch, was to accumulate considerable 
stocks of these minerals in time of peace ostensibly for uses which were 
perfectly harmless. In this case it would be very difficult to apply 
an embargo in time of peace. 


A MEMBER said that he had been very impressed by the contribution 
of Professor Desch, but in spite of the difficulties that Germany had had 
in the War, she would have won but for the intervention of the United 
States, and surely now she had profited by the lesson she learned then. 
Was it the opinion of the lecturer that an embargo of the type he sug- 
gested, applied by Great Britain, France, Russia, and the Little Entente, 
would be sufficient check to Germany in this matter of minerals if the 
United States joined in the boycott, and if it did not? 


Sir THomAs HOLLAND said that in answer to Admiral Thursfield’s 
question, ‘‘ Why should the sanction not be applied after the war had 
started? ’’ the issue then had become obscured and dominated by 
political considerations. If Italy had had critical sanctions imposed 
after the war had started, she would have had to find some better way 
of being defeated than by Abyssinia; she would therefore have turned 
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into a mad dog and gone biting about Europe.!_ Now with regard to 
the question, ‘‘ Why could not the sanctions be applied before the war 
started? ’’ Well, there was a law by which you could imprison a man 
for looking over your garden wall with felonious intentions. That was 
where Article 11 came in, and it should have been brought into 
operation in 1935. Further, Sir Thomas’s point was that a sanction 
should be so simple, so clear-cut, so efficient, so certain to be applied 
that nine times out of ten it would be unnecessary to use it. That was 
the point of the policeman: if he was there, and in uniform, there was 
no riot; if he was not there, or in plain clothes, there was a riot. Then 
with regard to the allegation that there would have been reprisals in the 
case of an effective mineral sanction, this would have been so just 
because the sanction was effective; but in that case the reprisals could 
not have been such as to frighten Great Britain with others behind her. 
The trouble was that there was no one to carry out a straightforward 
policy, in a straightforward manner; that was what was wrong with 
the League too. 

Mr. Lloyd had raised a very interesting point. It was quite true 
that a stock of certain minerals could be maintained, but it would be 
a very rash country that would rely upon its stocks in going to war 
with another industrial country that might also have a supply in hand. 
The question would be whether they had enough to carry on a war 
indefinitely without further supplies. Then, with regard to the second 
question, it would be difficult for a government to keep certain stocks 
of any mineral, because of the danger of a subsequent flooding of the 
market, and the attendant depression of prices. 


MR. LLoyp interposed saying that if the government held up stocks 
for a definite reason and let it be known that they would not suddenly 
flood the market, this would be different. 


Str THoMAS HOLLAND said that if an article were held up too long 
it became out of date, and the stocks were then of no use. 


Mr. LLoyp interposed again to say that he had been talking about 
rare metals that would be useful almost indefinitely. Stocks might 
be controlled by a public monopoly and even treated, like the precious 
metals, as a basis for currency. 


1 EXPLANATORY NotEe.—There is a fundamental difference between a simple 
embargo, that is mere refusal to supply, and the sanctions prescribed by Article 
16; for that Article of the Covenant opens by declaring a state of war: ‘‘ Should 
any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other Members of the League. . . .”. Thus, the nation on which 
sanctions are imposed under Article 16 is free to retaliate without further formal 
declaration of war; but a world-wide independent agreement to refuse a special 
form of supply provides no such excuse; and indeed any warlike retaliation, 
without an assured supply of minerals from outside, would be suicidal. T.H. H., 
August 8th, 1936. 
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StR THOMAS HOLLAND said that they were not always rare metals ; 
they were slightly known, but not always rare. For instance, there 
was twice as much nickel as copper. But what was certain was that 
all these metals—nickel, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, etc.— 
were, and would be for a long time, necessary for the manufacture 
of armaments, and the carrying on of a war, and a country that gambled 
with that chance was making a very serious error. As far as the ques- 
tion about exhaustion went, Sir Thomas said that he could not reply 
definitely; the experts had not yet decided upon that issue. He was 
certain that it would be impossible to ration these metals in peace time. 
It would be practically impossible to prove that a country was not 
importing them for harmless industrial purposes, and if it were difficult 
to get the countries to agree to an embargo in the face of a threatened 
war, how impossible it would be in time of peace! He had been trying 
to find something so simple that even the nations of to-day, who had 
so little moral fibre, would be able to apply it. 

With regard to the question of United States cooperation, the answer 
was that you would never be able to apply a mineral sanction without 
that cooperation. The reason why, in his opinion, the United States 
was not in the League was because of the provisions of Article 16. 
The United States might take part in a simple embargo that did not 
carry with it the obligations of the League Covenant which openly 
implied military intervention in a war. 
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1*, ViTAL PEACE. By Henry Wickham Steed. 1936. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. vii + 346 pp. Ios.) 


Mr. STEED brings to his contribution to the literature of peace 
an exceptional combination of qualities. Though he modestly dates 
his preoccupation with the subject no longer ago than March 1916, 
his experience of the principal elements in the problem extends, as 
everyone knows, over a far longer period, during much of which he has 
enjoyed special opportunities of close contact with many statesmen 
on whom the direct responsibility for policies of peace or war has 
rested. Equally well known is his remarkable command of language, 
which enables him to give worthy expression to the deep feelings 
which he evidently entertains on the question. What is more surpris- 
ing in one who feels so deeply and holds his own views so strongly, is 
the conspicuous fairness and charity with which he is able to state and 
discuss arguments as far removed from his own as those of the extreme 
pacifist on the one hand and of the militarist of the Clausewitz school 
on the other. It is rare to find a book in which reason and emotion 
so balance one another: it may be expected to appeal equally to the 
hard-headed and the soft-hearted. 

The autho:’s central purpose is to stress the distinction between 
the ultimate goal, where peace, as a vital and creative thing, may be 
the most thrilling of adventures, and the transitional state of mere 
“ non-war ’’ which is commonly confused with it. He rightly feels that 
“the fatal flaw in the non-war conception of peace is that it fails 
to lift men above their ordinary selves,’’ as any effective call for 
sacrifice must do. Some further emotional stimulus is needed to induce 
mankind to face the risks and inconveniences which even the first 
step demands, whereas “if men can be brought to feel the thrill of 
the adventure which lies beyond war, they will take non-war in their 
stride.”” The problem is acutely grasped, but though Mr. Steed, in 
his final chapter, gives us a glimpse of something more attractive and 
inspiring than Mr. Wells’s dreary hell of glass and machinery, even he ~ 
has not altogether succeeded in giving to his vision the clear and 
concrete form which it needs. Such failure is perhaps the inevitable 
fate of all human efforts to picture a Kingdom of Heaven. 

Meanwhile we must take the necessary risks with such faith as we 
can muster. The author’s secondary point consists in a vigorous 
assault upon the concept of neutrality. As Lord Parker put it in 
1918, in a speech from which Mr. Steed quotes extensively :— 

“‘ Murders would increase if the murderer could count upon the neutrality of 
bystanders, and it is the same with war. The neutral, in fact, shirks his share of 
the burden of humanity.” 
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Mr. Steed makes it clear that the neutral found no place in the 
original conception of the League, and he argues with force that the 
Kellogg Pact should carry a similar implication. Unfortunately, a 
different interpretation has prevailed in both instances. In tracing 
the tragic failure which has resulted, and contrasting it with “ what 
might have been,’’ Mr. Steed makes it difficult to resist the conclusion 
that a major share of responsibility rests upon the statesmen of Great 
Britain, without distinction of party. In view of the disposition in 
certain quarters to attach the blame exclusively to the present British 
Government, it is significant to observe that one of the pronouncements 
most forcibly criticised came from the late Mr. Arthur Henderson : 

‘To us [he said] the Pact of Paris is the renunciation of force in international 
affairs, and we believe that the renunciation of force in international affairs 
should carry with it the renunciation of the means of war.” 

On this, the author’s comment is as follows :— 


“‘ He did not and could not answer a question which I then put to him publicly 
—whether he would say: ‘To us, as citizens, the renunciation of robbery and 
murder means the renunciation of force in private affairs, and we believe that 
this should carry with it the abolition of Scotland Yard.’ ”’ 


G. M. GATHORNE-HArRDY. 


2*, SANCTIONS BEGoNE! A Plea and a Plan for the Reform of the 
League. By H. Rowan-Robinson. 1936. (London: Clowes. 
8vo. x-+ 244 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

GENERAL RowAn-RoBInson’s book is epitomised in its title. He 
desires to amend the Covenant by eliminating the sanctions of Article 
16—substituting therefor action on the lines of the United States 
neutrality legislation—but otherwise to make no substantial change 
in the structure or constitution of the League. With his general 
conclusion many will be found in agreement; but his argument is 
neither concise, lucid, nor convincing. It seems to be built around 
the proposition that 

“‘ The main objection to the Covenant is that it commits the nations in advance 
to the employment of force irrespective of changes that may have occurred in 
political conditions,” 
and to be based upon the theory that the British naval concentration 
in the Mediterranean was a part, and an important part at that, of 
the measures taken by Great Britain under Article 16. Both these 
premises are, in the reviewer’s opinion, false—or, at least, based upon 
a misinterpretation of facts, and of both the letter and the spirit of 
the Covenant. For that reason they weaken rather than support 
the author’s general conclusion, for which a strong case can be made out. 

The error of the second premise can be demonstrated by an examina- 
tion of the relevant dates. The British forces in the Mediterranean 
area were strengthened in August last year, to provide against the 
patent threat of attack conveyed by the controlled anti-British 
propaganda of the whole Italian press. No question of action under 
Article 16 of the Covenant arose, or could arise, before the actual 
“resort to war’’ which occurred only in October, two months after- 
wards. The British military measures were precautionary measures 
of self-defence against a threat of attack on British possessions or 
forces—they were not caused by the threat of attack on Abyssinia ; 
and there is no ground for supposing that, in the absence of the direct 
threat of attack upon herself, any such far-reaching military measures 
would have been taken by Great Britain on collective grounds alone. 
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With regard to General Rowan-Robinson’s other premise quoted 
above, it was, in the reviewer’s opinion, the whole intention of the 
Covenant to prevent war or limit it if it should occur, not to extend 
it. It is true that the measures and procedure prescribed for the all- 
embracing League envisaged by its creators are not so appropriate 
to the much less universal League as it exists to-day; and that the 
unfortunate inclusion of the word “ preserve’’ in Article 10 of the 
Covenant, and the undertaking in Article 16 to “ prevent ’’ intercourse 
with a war-making State (as distinct from the municipal measure of 
“ prohibition ’’ of intercourse), together with the references to ‘‘ armed 
forces ’’. in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the latter article, lend some colour 
to the literal interpretation which General Rowan-Robinson puts 
upon the Covenant. But it seems to be straining the letter of the 
Covenant, no less than running flatly contrary to its spirit, to pronounce 
that it prescribes military sanctions for its members. 

There can be few who will disagree with General Rowan-Robinson 
that the amendment of the Covenant which was designed for an all- 
embracing League, all of whose principal members were, by hypothesis, 
fully animated by loyalty to its spirit and principles, is an urgent need 
in order to harmonise it with the actual conditions of to-day. Only 
by such an amendment can the furtherance of the objects with which 
the League was founded be achieved. And there will be many who 
will agree with the wisdom of his proposal that any general obligation 
to apply military sanctions should be specifically excluded from the 
Covenant, and relegated, if considered necessary at all, to regional 
pacts. But action, in the case of war, on the lines of the American 
neutrality legislation would itself be properly described as a sanction 
of the amended Covenant. The word “ sanction ’’ does not occur in 
the Covenant now, any more than it would do in a Covenant amended 
as proposed; and the process of devising wise amendments to the 
present Covenant seems to call for clearer thought upon the whole 
subject than is presented in this volume. MG, T. 


3*. INTFRDEPENDENCE. Vol. 12, No. 4. Meeting of National 
Council, League of Nations Society in Canada. Discussion of 
Sanctions. Nov. 8th, 1935. 


THE discussion on Sanctions by the National Council, League of 
Nations Society in Canada, revealed what appeared at first to be 
sharp differences of outlook and opinion. On the one side there were 
those members who whole-heartedly supported the action of the League 
in dealing with the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, and approved the Canadian 
Government’s participation in that action without reserve. On the 
other were those who deplored the resort to coercion by the League, and 
held that it ought to have made, and still ought to make, more deter- 
mined efforts to remove the economic causes of war by implementing 
Article 19 of the Covenant, to the length of recommending that, failing 
adequate proof of intention to do so, Canada should withdraw from the 
League. A resolution to that effect was moved by Mr. Escott Reid, 
and supported by Principal T. W. L. MacDermott of Toronto, and 
opposed chiefly by the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Mr. Brooke Claxton 
of Montreal and Mr. J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg. The progress of the 
discussion, however, showed that the differences of opinion were more 
apparent than real. Support for the resolution seems to have been 
based chiefly upon the assumptions that the causes of the war in 
Ethiopia were largely economic, and that economic measures could 
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have prevented it; and on the opinion that the League had failed to 
use to the full its powers of conciliation and peaceful settlement. The 
opponents of the resolution had little difficulty in refuting these 
assumptions, and their arguments seem to have carried conviction to 
the Council. 

Nevertheless, a strong body of opinion clearly existed that there is a 
danger of the League continuing to be what for some years it un- 
doubtedly was, a league of victors; and that the hope of growth in its 
influence and authority in the world lies in its being able to prove that 
it is not a mere bulwark of the “status quo,’’ but a real force for 
removing the causes of international disputes by remedying conditions 
which make for national discontent. There was very general agree- 
ment that Canada was in honour bound to honour her engagements by 
taking her part in the action under Article 16 when once the Ethiopian 
conflict had begun, and a resolution to that effect was carried by a 
substantial majority. And there was unanimity that “ sanctions 
unaccompanied by a determined effort to discover and remove the 
causes of war offer by themselves no permanent solution of the problem 
of organising peace’’; and a resolution, urging that Canada should 
initiate proposals under Article 19 designed to establish the League as a 
more effective instrument through which justice may be obtained, was 
carried nem. con. 

The debate afforded an illuminating summary of instructed Canadian 
opinion on the problem of international organisation. The pamphlet 
reporting it is well documented on the course of affairs at Geneva 
during the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. H. G. T. 


4*, THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: the Record of a series 
of Discussions held at Chatham House. 1936. (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 9’ x 6’. 188 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE particular value of this record of discussions at Chatham House 
on the future of the League of Nations is that it lays before the reader, 
for his own appraisal, the widely differing views held on the subject by a 
number of leading authorities in Great Britain. 

Five meetings were held, and on each occasion the proceedings 
opened with a short address by a recognised authority on the particular 
aspect of the question under review, followed by a general discussion in 
which the various proposals put forward were submitted to examination 
and criticism. Comments and contributions were later received in 
writing from members who were unable to attend the meetings. The 
subjects discussed at the meetings were as follows : 

The Nature and Paramount Aim of the League of Nations. Discussion 
opened by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. 

Is the League in a Position to create Peace if it is not in a Position to enforce 
Peace? Discussion opened by Sir Norman Angell. 

Practical Suggestions for Reform. Discussion opened by Sir Arthur Salter. 

Should the Membership and Obligations of the League be Extended or 
Restricted? Discussion opened by Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 

British Policy in Relation to the League. Discussion opened by the Hon. 
Harold Nicolson. 
Suggestions put forward by Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy for the 
re-drafting of certain articles of the Covenant of the League are printed 
in an Appendix, together with a commentary upon them by Sir John 
Fischer Williams. 
In addition to the speakers whose names are given above, the 
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following contributed to the discussions: The Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Arnold, Lieut.-Colonel Sir James Barrett, Rear-Admiral Roger Bellairs, 
Robert Bernays, M.P., The Hon. R. H. Brand, The Rev. Henry Carter, 
W. Horsfall Carter, Air-Commodore J. A. Chamier, Professor H. Noel 
Fieldhouse, The Rt. Hon. The Lord Howard of Penrith, D. Graham 
Hutton, George C. de Janasz, The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, 
R. W. G. Mackay, Professor David Mitrany, Gerald E. H. Palmer, 
M.P., The Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede, Professor George Smith, 
Professor C. K. Webster, H. G. Wells, Leonard S. Woolf. Ky 1, 


5*. ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Sixth edition 
(revised). Information Section, Geneva. 1936. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Demy 16mo. 311 pp. illus. Is.) 


THis small book must surely be one of the best shillingsworths 
obtainable. It contains not only all anyone wants to know about 
Geneva, but also the main facts about all international situations in 
which the League has or has had a hand—Danzig, for instance, and the 
Mandated Territories, and the settlement of the Assyrians. It includes 
some useful maps and is well indexed; in short, as far as any student 
of current events is concerned, it thoroughly deserves its title of 
“ essential.” ‘ 

It is produced by the League Information Section, and is so well 
done that one regrets that the Section does not more often throw off 
its purely press réle, and work on the issue of these informative 
handbooks. E. M. 


6*. BRASSEY’s NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL, 1936. 1936. (London: 
Clowes. 8vo. xxii + 384+ 112 pp. 25s.) 


As sea power depends upon policy and vice versa, the Naval Annual, 
judiciously edited by the veteran naval writer, Captain C. N. 
Robinson, is both a reference book on the world’s sea and air navies 
and a guide to maritime policy. It is the latter aspect affecting 
international affairs that mainly interests the readers of this Journal. 
They wili probably turn to the article on Disarmament by Captain 
Alfred Dewar and Rear-Admiral Thursfield’s essay on the naval aspects 
of Sanctions. Incidentally we note the need in a future issue of an up- 
to-date summary of the mobile contributions of the British Empire— 
that is, air and sea units and resources—with its development from 
the past. Possibly the editor may confer this benefit on students, 
for the advance to sharing the burden is unduly slow. It might 
have been much quicker had economic policy enabled us to respond 
to the Hofmeyr proposal, half a century ago, for a common percentage 
import tax, levied on foreign imports into the Empire, to be used 
for maritime defence. 

Captain Dewar’s summary of recent disarmament efforts is timely, 
as is also his reminder of the conflict between British defence needs 
and the requirements of collective security. Indeed, the latter may 
undermine the whole structure of a maritime empire except in so far 
as organised public opinion is conciliated to the demand for air and 
naval units being fastened on to the issue of collective security when 
every expert knows that they are really required for imperial defence. 

Rear-Admiral Thursfield describes the naval aspect of Sanctions 
with more restraint than Captain Dewar, who takes an impish delight 
in rubbing in with italics the ignorance of sanctionists such as “ the dis- 
tinguished professor (who) was anxious to see the dispatch of ‘a gun- 
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boat of some sort from every member of the League that had one.’”’ 
The professor’s identity can be discovered by a reference to The Times 
of December 6th, 1935. Possibly it was the same professor whose 
book announced the discovery of a substance a thimbleful of which could 
gas a million men ! 

Since there has been so much difficulty in interpreting Article 16, 
and, what is more, in carrying it out in the spirit of those who aim at 
really united action, it may be as the Admiral suggests that there 
will be even greater differences when we attempt to rewrite it. We 
have the memories of one who goes furthest and fares worst, and 
the Admiral’s views should so be read in conjunction with the debate 
in the House of Commons on July 23rd, 1936, when we were engaged 
in licking the wounds of peaceful persuasion. 

We moved the British fleet right into the danger area, France 
withdrew her own to manceuvre off Dakar on the west coast of Africa. 
However, it was not so material as the fact that Mussolini’s orders 
would have been on the line of fight neither with great nor with small 
save only with the King of Israel. The targets would have been our 
attenuated line of battleships and our thin khaki line in Egypt. Both 
Mr. Attlee and Lord Cecil might read with advantage the Admiral’s 
arguments in regard to the closing of the Suez Canal. This could only 
be enforced by a blockade, for the normal activities of the canal would 
have to continue and it could not be made a battlefield. Sanctions 
stand or fall by success against war. Failing that they are in a class 
with blockade, a cruel expedient for punishing the civil population 
for the actions of its government. To extend them to a blockade 
against a first-class Power would be the action of a blockhead, and just 
as the Invergordon mutiny was followed by the Japanese advance 
into Manchuria, our preoccupation with an Italian war would have led 
to much more drastic action by Japan in China, apart from anything 
Germany might do. It should be remembered that our Irish crisis 
in 1914, and the French dissensions over the Caillaux question, induced 
the German militarists to agitate for war. The country is now intent 
on looking outwards and overseas, and it is all to the good that instructed 
opinion should be available as it is in this fiftieth anniversary of the first 
Lord Brassey’s foundation of The Naval Annual. 

CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


7*, ANARCHY OR WORLD ORDER: Problems of Peace: Tenth Series. 
1936. (London: Allen and Unwin, for Geneva Institute of 
International Relations. 8vo. xii + 272 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


As each year brings its new volume in the Problems of Peace series, 
the reviewer is confronted afresh with the difficulty of doing justice to 
the dozen or so of lectures originally delivered to the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations and now made available to a wider audience. 
The recurrence of the problem, unfortunately, makes the discovery of a 
solution no easier; the old expedient—of rapidly indicating the 
volume’s contents—must be resorted to once more. This, the tenth 
volume in the series, has Anarchy or World Order as its general title, a 
title which adequately describes the concern that inspired the lecturers. 
It is significant of the pressure of events that this volume has a greater 
measure of unity than most of its predecessors. 

Professor Mowat opens with an historical survey. He holds the 
twin causes of international anarchy to be unrestricted State-sove- 
reignty and national self-interest. This is an analysis which seems to 
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call for yet further analysis. In an attempt to answer the question : 
What are the indispensable elements of a peaceful world order?, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster gives a variation on a familiar theme, but in spite of the 
familiarity, he shows force and freshness. Professor Lauterpacht, in 
discussing international law after the League Covenant, makes one of 
the weightiest contributions to the book. It is impossible to summarise 
his argument without loss, but the reader will find especially valuable 
his dissection of the reasoning usually based on the fact that the League 
is not a ‘“‘ super-State.’’ Economic aspects of the problem are dealt 
with by Mr. Mortishead of the I.L.O. and by Professor Moritz Bonn; 
the first named seems (to the present reviewer) to get nearer to the 
essential facts of the matter. Mr. Phelan, also of the I.L.O., contri- 
butes a most useful study of international administration; here is a 
subject that calls for much more discussion than it has yet received. 
(Cannot Mr. Phelan be persuaded to expand his essay into an adequate 
book?) Ina characteristic contribution Sir Alfred Zimmern develops 
views that He has given at greater length elsewhere. Then follow two 
remarkable studies: Professor C. A. W. Manning and Mr. P. J. Noel- 
Baker both discuss the Future of the Collective System ; a careful study 
and comparison of their arguments is most rewarding. Mr.C. K. Streit, 
of the New York Times, makes what is really a third contribution to the 
same discussion, for he canvasses the possibility of joint action for peace 
by the “ democracies ’’ of the world as against the “ autocracies.”’ 

Two of the lectures stand rather apart from the rest, but each deals 
with a vital theme, and each theme is ultimately related to the main 
problem. Professor Whitton, of Princeton, discusses American 
Neutrality temperately and fairly. The same may be said of Dr. Guy 
Scholefield’s sketch of the threat to peace in the Far East. 

SYDNEY HERBERT. 


8. THE HARVEST OF VicTOoRY, I918-1926. By Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford. 1936. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xii + 472 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tus book leaves a curious impression of a dual personality; a 
Dr. Wingfield-Jekyll, sober and objective historian, continually inter- 
vening to correct the irresponsible exaggerations of Mr. Stratford- 
Hyde, writing for effect. Thus, on page 41, we have Hyde— 


“Every one of the statesmen who went to Paris knew that he was there as 
an advocate speaking to the brief of an exacting and greedy client, who cared 
less than nothing for humanity at large or the building of a new world order, or 
indeed for anything whatever except what he could get grabbed for him out of 
the general scramble.” 


Nonsense, interrupts Dr. Jekyll— 


““ Woodrow Wilson never played false to the ideal that it had been the purpose 
of his mission to realise. . . . Mr. Lloyd George had come to Paris determined 
to put behind him the froth and fury of his election speeches, and to give his 
statesmanlike instincts free play in the framing of the Peace”... As for 
France and her representative,—‘‘ France . : . had no lust for territory—what 
the average French citizen desired above all other benefits was security... . 
Clemenceau knew precisely what he and France wanted . . . tribute was a 
by-product of victory; it must always be safety first.” 


There is the same inconsistency when the author considers moral 
and social tendencies— 


“‘ We are handicapped [says Dr. Jekyll] by the fact that the Press, supported 
by the stage and the novel, already holds the field with an account that, where 
it is not actually false, is so misleading by its emphasis of the exceptional and 
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trivial, and by its suppression of the normal, as to be rather worse than valueless 
as evidence.” 


Yet from other passages the reader would draw conclusions precisely 
similar to those which he would derive from this ‘‘ misleading ” and 
“‘ valueless ’’ estimate. On the whole, the author’s gifts seem more 
conspicuously those of a satirist than of a historian. It would not be 
quite fair to turn against Dr. Wingfield-Stratford himself his comment 
on the vogue of Lytton Strachey—‘it never occurred to him that 
what might be above praise as literature might be beneath contempt as 
history,”’ but it is a dangerously tempting phrase to leave at the disposal 
of the reviewer. In spite of some admirable passages, such as that 
discussing the British attitude to revolution and Bolshevism, or the 
temperate but sympathetic estimate of Mr. Baldwin’s statesmanship, 
the book remains a satire on the first eight post-War years, calculated 
to make the reader feel that in its political, economic, social and 
cultural aspects, all is for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds. 
It is eminently readable, but very far from objective. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


g*. By Paciric MEANS. By Manley O. Hudson. 1935. (Yale 
University Press; Oxford University Press. La. cr. 8vo. 
vii + 200 pp. $2.50.) 

By these lectures, delivered at Tuft’s College in March 1935, Pro- 
fessor Hudson removes several prevalent misconceptions regarding 
the League of Nations, and adds particularly to our knowledge of the 
World Court. With the defective machinery which existed before the 
Great War he contrasts the variety and the relative precision of the 
agencies now existing to help in the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national differences. For him the (Briand—Kellogg) Pact of Paris is the 
point d’appui of peace in the modern world. He regards it-as ‘“‘a 
binding undertaking behind which rests the compulsive force of inter- 
national law ’’; and he shows how far its obligations are “‘ implemented 
by the present-day law of pacific settlement.’’ He does not pretend to 
believe that peace is assured, but he considers the world better prepared 
for its maintenance than ever before. To most of the unsettling 
features of the international situation he gives due weight, but one of 
them which disturbs most thinking people does not attract his notice. 
It is the constant repetition of peace protestations in the hundreds 
of new treaties which pour into the League of Nations registry. If 
the Pact of Paris is accepted as a solemn and binding obligation once 
for all, why need its provisions be so frequently restated ? 

Half of the volume consists of appendices, in which Professor Hudson 
has most usefully brought together the texts of the Hague Convention 
of 1907, the League Covenant, the Statute of the World Court, the Pact 
of Paris, the ‘‘ General Act ’’ of 1928, and a number of little-known but 
instructive conventions and protocols devised by the South American 
States—an extremely handy compendium. MESTON. 


1o*, THE CITIZEN Faces War. By Robert and Barbara Donington. 
1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is written to answer the question “‘ What can the plain 
man do in face of the menace of war?’’ It assumes that most people 
want to prevent war, and it is planned to clear up the general principles 
on which a way can be found rather than to prove that a particular 
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policy is the best. It is particularly interesting to those who feel 
the strength of the absolute pacifist argument, but believe that so long 
as the majority of people are prepared to defend themselves by force, 
peace will not be secured by a minority refusing to fight. The authors 
give a very readable and sympathetic account of the “‘ conscientious 
objector ’’ movement in the War, perhaps more detailed than is 
necessary to understand its significance, but of great value in showing 
both what it achieved and what its limitations would be under the 
very different conditions of to-day. These are fully developed in 
chapters on the organisation of war resistance and on modern warfare 
and the general strike. 

The rise of dictatorships obviously has changed the situation 
completely, and in the countries whose governments are now most 
feared the workers cannot be expected to prevent a war. 

From this background Mr. and Mrs. Donington deal somewhat 
briefly with the case for collective security, but the arguments are 
well put and the main objections answered. It is a book which should 
help different sections of the Peace movement to understand each 
other and may show many to be nearer together in an immediate 
practical policy. It must interest, without irritating, those who do 
not entirely agree with it. HILDA CLARK. 


11*, PRECIS DE LEGISLATION COLONIALE (Colonies, Algérie, Protec- 
torats, Pays sous mandat). Par Louis Rolland et Pierre Lampué. 
Deuxiéme édition. 1936. (Paris: Librairie Dalloz. Sm. 8vo. 
533 pp. 25 fr.) 


A brief but comprehensive survey of the French Colonial Empire, con- 
taining a summary of the salient facts in its history; a sketch of the 
principles and theories that have inspired its evolution; and a more 
detailed examination of its present-day structure—the legal, judicial, 
administrative and fiscal systems in the various categories of dependencies, 
and the constitutional relationship of the Metropolitan Power with her 
colonies, protectorates, mandated territories and Algeria. A brief biblio- 
graphy (pp. 28-9) and numerous bibliographical footnotes. (9.55) 


12*, INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO. 1935. (London: Europa Pub- 
lications. La. 8vo. 1123 pp. £3 3s.) 


This is an attempt to supplement and co-ordinate national works of 
reference by collecting in one volume essential information, of a kind 
likely to be useful to foreigners, about “‘ everyone whose name is known 
outside his own country.” 

The compilers do not claim that even this large volume is exhaustive, 
or accurate in every detail, but they have earned the gratitude of all 
concerned with international affairs by bringing together, in an accessible 
form, so much useful information. Pe, Ge ks 


13. THE DANGERS OF BEING HumMAN. By Edward Glover. 1936. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 206 pp. 5s.) 


This is a collection of radio talks on the application of psychoanalysis 
to politics and social science. The form necessitates a certain degree of 
dogmatism. But Mr. Glover seems to belong to the mid-Victorian 
generation of scientists who believed that science is able to explain all the 
mysteries of the universe; and over-statement and political prejudice 
mar a good many of his paragraphs. The passages relating to inter- 
national affairs turn mainly on the thesis that pacifists are unconscious 
war-mongers. This thesis, which has received some support (as Mr. 
Glover does not fail to point out) from the recent history of the Abyssinian 
question, was more fully developed in the same author's War, Sadism and 
Pacifism or, better still, in Mr. Vergin’s Subconscious Europe, reviewed in 
the issue of this Journal for January 1933. E. H. Carr. 
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14. MANKIND AT THE WATERSHED. By W. S. Armour. 1936. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. 218 pp. 5s.) 

Mr. Armour repeats with approval the dictum that “‘ Toryism means 
Might, Liberalism means Right.” He declares that ‘‘the mass of the 
British people ” seem ready to apply the “‘ great cooperative idea” of the 
League of Nations, but that their desire is nullified by ‘‘ the Tory organisa- 
tion.” This book, written with obvious sincerity, may please those who 

are satisfied with this simple diagnosis of British policy. E. H. C. 


I5. PEACE OR WAR? By Francis Anderson, M.A., LL.D. 1936. 
(Sydney : Angus & Robertson, Ltd. ; London: Australian Book 
Co., Ltd. 8vo. 47 pp. 2s.) 


These short articles and addresses by the Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy in Sydney University, who is also the President of the New 
South Wales branch of the League of Nations Union, in support of the 
League of Nations, though slight, are attractive and stimulating reading. 
The author is convinced of the necessity of the League of Nations to the 
Dominions and to the British Empire. Each chapter has something of 
interest to the general reader and the excellent English is worth comment 
in propagandist literature. H. C. 


16. A TENDER OF PEACE: The Terms on which Civilised Nations can, 
if They Will, Avoid Warfare. By John Bates Clark. 1935. 
(New York: Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 57 pp. 5s.) 


The thesis of this short book is that to prevent war there must be a 
way of settling quickly who is the aggressor if hostilities break out, and 
a preponderance of force available at once to defend whatever territory is 
attacked. The knowledge of this would prevent an attack being made. 
This may seem a well-known theme in Great Britain, but the book is so 
attractively printed, so well and clearly written, so free from provocation, 
that it may entrap the unwary isolationist in that country as well as those 
across the Atlantic for whom it was written. H.C. 


17*, PEOPLES WITHOUT SPACE. By Christopher C. Robinson. 1936. 
(Reprint from University of Toronto Quarterly, Jan. 1936. 
16 pp.) 

Argues that the claims of the ‘‘ Have-Not ”’ Powers to colonies are based 
on considerations of power and prestige rather than on economic needs. 
These economic needs would, in fact, be alleviated far more by a general 
reversal of the policy of economic nationalism than by colonial conces- 
sions. Peaceful negotiation, within the framework of a collective system, 
offers the only hope of the Have-not problem, in the author’s opinion. 
At all costs the League must not become an “ agency for levying inter- 
national blackmail.” H. G. L. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


18. NATIONS CAN LIVE AT Home. By O. W. Willcox. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 279 pp. 10s.) 


‘‘THE argument is that if all nations provided themselves with 
adequate agricultures, so that each and every one of them could with 
ease obtain from its own soil all the food and agricultural raw materials 
essential for a comfortable national existence, the pressure of population 
that has now mounted alarmingly in many quarters would greatly abate. 
The necessity—and certaifily the justification—for new wars to gain 
access to desperately-needed means of livelihood for straitened popula- 
tions would be eliminated.”’ Thus Dr. Willcox in his introduction, and 
the quotation is a fair indication of the way in which he arrives at the 
certainty of his title. He does not discuss whether there is any neces- 
sity or justification for new wars to relieve straitened populations; he 
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assumes the necessity as readily as he assumes many other debateable 
points, and proceeds to his conclusions without any dubiety. 

Nations can provide adequate agricultures for a density of 
population which he is prepared to specify in exact figures, if they will 
adopt the new science of crop production which Dr. Willcox asserts 
has been constructed by the agrobiologists, which he claims is an exact 
science. He gives the necessary mathematical formule by which the 
needs of the population may be calculated, and all that is necessary, he 
contends, is to sweep away the accumulation of social-economic and 
political rubbish which prevents these mathematical formule from 
being applied. The sweeping away of social-economic and political 
rubbish is in itself a sufficiently formidable task, and even the attrac- 
tions of mathematical formule are hardly likely to provide the neces- 
sary dynamic, particularly when the mathematical formule have been 
worked out on the bases of theoretical pot experiments and not on the 
practical field of applied agriculture. Except under the peculiar con- 
ditions of sugar production in Java, Dr. Willcox produces no evidence 
in his book to justify his dogmatic conclusions, that the exact science of 
his agrobiology is capable of application anywhere and everywhere as 
he would have us believe. We have a long way to go yet in the prac- 
tical application of the principles he outlines before we can say that the 
discoveries of the agrobiologists are as revolutionary as he claims. 

As a contribution to the problem of how nations can develop their 
agriculture under the systems of economic nationalism, to which most 
nations have committed themselves, the book is of little practical value. 
As an exposition of the work of the agrobiologists it suffers from a 
dogmatism and finality that are unscientific and is the reverse of con- 
vincing. The assumption that “ the surest means of promoting inter- 
national peace, and for minimising if not for abolishing the plague of 
war, lies in the improvement of agricultural production ’’ so that 
nations may live even more unto themselves than they are attempting 
to do at the present time, is not one that will appeal to many people 
who are alive to the realities of international problems to-day. 

JosEPH F. DUNCAN. 


19*, THE DOWNFALL OF THE GOLD STANDARD. By Gustav Cassel. 
1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix + 262 pp. 6s.) 

In a sense this book records two failures—firstly, the destruction of 
the monetary machine indicated by the title, secondly, and equally 
significant, the confession of defeat by Professor Cassel himself, who, 
after having spent many hard years of work fighting for the restoration 
of an international gold standard, has now come round to the view that 
new efforts at restoration would be hopeless. Indeed, he has reached 
the conclusion on re-examination of the history of the system, the 
conditions for its successful working, and the antipathetic trends of 
modern politico-economic practice that henceforth the aim must be to 
construct a new monetary system entirely independent of gold. He 
prefaces his work with the words : 

“This book is written not only for the Economist and Banker, but also for 
those of the general public who may be interested in following the narrative of 
the most perplexing events in the history of money, and in getting glimpses of 
some of the most prominent actors in this great drama, which is here described 
as ‘ The Downfall of the Gold Standard.’ ”’ 

This is a very remarkable volte-face, rendered impressive by the 
reputation of Professor Cassel for so long as a leading monetary 
authority. 
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Professor Cassel works up his argument in a lucid and telling way, 
commencing with a historical sketch, the object of which in part is to 
stress the comparative youth of the International Gold Standard. 
The monetary system constructed by Great Britain after the Napoleonic 
Wars developed into its international form at the beginning of the 
’seventies, following the Franco-Prussian War. The system was main- 
tained until it collapsed on the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. He 
traces, with the selective pen only to be commanded by one who played 
an important personal part in the actual events described, the repeated 
and uniformly unsuccessful post-War efforts to restore the pre-War 
system, working up to the suspension of the Gold Standard by the 
United States in the spring of 1933, and finally to the London Con- 
ference in June of that year, when the conflicting domestic and inter- 
national requirements of the principal nations concerned revealed 
themselves in a completely sterile result. 

On this background Professor Cassel proceeds to discuss the success 
of the sterling bloc, which, he says : 

““must be said to have been a great success in so far as it has proved the possi- 
bility of maintaining stability in a paper-standard system. This possibility had 
been very generally denied, and even to-day is often denied in spite of all the 
remarkable experience that has accumulated. Since the formation of the 
sterling bloc the British wholesale price-level has been kept almost invariable. 
The rates of exchange between the several members of the sterling bloc have 
likewise been maintained at a satisfactory stability.” 

It may be asked, however, whether the stability of prices it has brought 
about is necessarily permanent. As yet there has been no important 
devaluation of currency by any country outside the bloc, such as would 
enable it to undersell the members of the sterling bloc. 

It is surely questionable whether price stability could be maintained 
in face of a marked under-valuation of, say, the franc or the dollar, nor, 
in fact, can one envisage any permanent price stability, until rates of 
exchange can be established for the pound, dollar and franc, satisfactory 
to the countries concerned. 

If this can be brought about, would that result in a world paper- 
currency? Apparently in Professor Cassel’s view it would. Yet the 
lust for gold is still almost universal, however primitive this instinct 
may be, and Professor Cassel admits that the demand for gold reserves 
is steadily increasing. If the twentieth century is to see yet another 
world war, it can hardly be doubted that no monetary standard as it is 
understood to-day will survive. On the other hand, given an era of 
peace comparable to that following the Napoleonic Wars, is it not likely 
that relative stability in world rates of exchange will be gradually 
restored, and that, for practical working, some form of international 
gold standard will again be re-established ? L. C. DENZA. 


20*. BRITAIN IN DEPRESSION: A Record of British Industries since 
1929. 1935. (London: Pitman. viii + 473 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

21. THE New InbDustriAL System. By Hermann Levy. 1936. 
(London: Routledge. x + 282 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE scope of the first of the above is somewhat narrower than its 
title would suggest. It might better have been called “ British 
Industries in Depression,’’ for it does not discuss population drift, 
foreign trade, governmental economic policy (except incideritally), 
or the political reactions of the depression. But within its scope it is 
an admirable compilation, and a mine of information, on British 
economic development since 1929. It has been assembled by a 
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Research Committee of Section F of the British Association as the 
result of an initiative taken at the 1933 meeting. Its scope may be 
indicated by the following summary contents: Professor Jones, who 
was Chairman of the Committee, contributes the Introduction and 
the sections on Coal, and Fuel and Power; Professor Smith and Mr. 
G. J. Walker discuss Currency and Banking; Professor Richardson, 
Industrial Relations; Mr. C. S. Orwin and Professor Ashby, Agri- 
culture; Professor Hallsworth, Rail Transport, and Shipbuilding ; 
Dr. Fenelon, Road Transport; Dr. Isserlis, Shipping; Mr. E. D. 
McCallum, Iron and Steel; Mr. E. Allen, Engineering; Mr. J. K. 
Eastham, Non-Ferrous Metals; Mr. Bossom, M.P., Building; Professor 
Daniels and Mr. H. Campion, Cotton; Mr. A. N. Shimmin, Wool; 
Mr. F. A. Wells, Hosiery ; Professor Allen, Seed and Oil; Dr. Reedman, 
Glass; Dr. J. Thomas, Pottery; Dr. Ford, Consumers’ Trades; and 
Dr. Sykes, Public Finance. There are naturally variations of approach, 
but the treatment is predominantly (as it should be) statistical and 
chronological. Not the least useful parts of the book are the extensive 
bibliographies of official and other literature at the end of each section. 
Professor Jones and his colleagues are to be congratulated. 


The New Industrial System is mainly a complaint that recent 
thought has placed what Professor Levy considers excessive emphasis 
on the monopoly aspect of industrial combination, and has attended 
insufficiently to the technical and other advantages which may be 
obtained from it. It may well be true, as Professor Levy argues, 
both that combines have come to stay, and that they increase efficiency. 
But many readers will resist the author’s blandishments when he 
tries to persuade them that the danger of exploitation has been 
commonly exaggerated. He favours present official policy in Great 
Britain towards the cotton, coal, and iron and steel industries, but 
provides no more satisfactory grounds than anyone else has done for 
believing that combination imposed from above will make these 
industries more efficient than they are to-day, or that if it did so the 
benefit would accrue to the consumer. We owe Professor Levy a 
great debt of gratitude for Monopolies, Cartels and Trusts; few people 
will feel that the present book increases that debt. 

HAROLD BARGER. 


22*, RAW MATERIALS AND INTERNATIONAL CONTROL. By H. R. G. 
GREAVES. 1936. (London: Methuen. 8vo. vii + 166 pp. 
5s.) 

“Not until the most vital raw materials and economic services are 
under direct international control can the countries which at present 
believe that they are at the mercy of the more favoured nations, the 
colonial and industrial powers, develop the sense of economic security. 
There is no other remedy. A transfer of territory by gift or conquest 
solves nothing. It merely substitutes one imperialist government for 
another, and sets the stage for a new scramble.” 

These assertions are debateable; but they are a good indication of the 

author’s line of approach to his subject. 

Mr. Greaves wishes to see every commodity and service controlled 
by an international executive board including representatives of labour 
(though not apparently of consumers), and nominated from above, 
perhaps by the League Council on the recommendation of the Economic 
Committee. These executive boards would have wide powers, including 
the “ right to determine quantities to be produced, the right to organise 
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marketing, including import boards, to fix prices and vary them where 
necessary from place to place, to establish pools for surplus products, to 
develop costing machinery, to plan expansion with suitable borrowing 
powers, and to expropriate offenders subject to international judicial 
appeal.’’ Moreover, the activities of these various boards would be 
co-ordinated by a general conference consisting of the ministers of 
economic affairs of every country, of high officials or economists from 
national economic councils, and of representatives of employers and 
workers. But, as Mr. Greaves points out, such a degree of international 
organisation would hardly be possible without some sacrifice of national 
sovereignty, and it is quite clear that this is a price which few save 
socialist nations are as yet prepared to pay for ‘‘ economic security.”’ 

But Mr. Greaves is not solely concerned to advocate a particular 
plan; the greater part of his book consists of an account of attempts 
which have already been made to regulate the production or sale of 
certain basic materials. This account is exceedingly interesting. 
Moreover, with a few exceptions—notably coffee and potash—it 
covers all the more important food-stuffs and industrial raw materials 
whose production has been subjected to control. Its only serious defect 
(which the author himself admits) is the fact that it is badly out of date. 
Many of the tables are compiled from the Statistical Year-Book of the 
League of Nations for 1932-3, although the Year-Book for 1934-5 had 
been out for nearly a year when the book was published. The account 
of the European Steel Cartel breaks off in 1934 without even a footnote 
reference to the entry of Great Britain into the Cartel in the following 
year. A still worse example is the section on copper, where it is stated 
that the United States produces three-quarters of the world output ; 
the actual proportion now is about one-sixth. Moreover, it is definitely 
implied on page 132 that Copper Exporters, Inc., is still in existence, 
although this association broke up in 1932. 

The fact that the material has not been brought up to date would 
matter less were it not that the future as well as the past of the various 
schemes is discussed. There are some erroneous statements in the 
chapter on petroleum, in particular a statement that British Controlled 
Oilfields is controlled by His Majesty’s Government, but these the 
author has already withdrawn in a statement to the High Court of 
Justice.1 Nevertheless, the book contains much valuable information, 
and suggests a solution of the problem which will appeal to many 
readers. B. S. KEELING. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


23*. THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH OVERSEAS EMPIRE: 
VoLuME III, Soutn Arrica. By the late L. C. A. Knowles and 
C. M. Knowles. 1936. (London: Routledge. 8vo. vii + 
350 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

24*. THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF SouTH AFRICA. By M. H. 
de Kock. 1936. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xii + 131 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

THE third volume of the planned work of the late Professor Lilian 
Knowles, which Mr. C. M. Knowles is completing, was intended origin- 
ally to include both South Africa and Australia. This would have 

1 Times, July 24th, 1936. 
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been a mistake. The two economies have certain fundamental dif- 
ferences. Besides, the amount of material to be explored in South 
Africa is vast: even as it is, this volume has not covered the whole 
ground. It has dealt most satisfactorily with the land and with mining ; 
but devotes little attention to secondary industry and its growing 
importance for the native population. 

The chapters on the land are especially good: chapter III in 
particular, which sketches the outline of the extensive pastoral system 
by which the immigrant Dutch occupied South Africa, is fundamental. 
It is very clearly explained how the persistent economic and social 
problems of modern South Africa are historically rooted in this 
system. In no other book will the reader find so firm and clear an 
exposition. But the exposition is not quite carried through. There is, 
for example, no use made of the report of the Carnegie commission on 
poor whites; there is no discussion of the “civilised labour policy ’’ of 
the Nationalist Government of 1924, and no reference to the recent 
advances in technical education. On the native side the treatment of 
the “ Color Bar Bill’’ is inadequate. In short, there is lacking a proper 
discussion of the whole body of labour legislation built up since 1920. 
It is a pity that the contemporary analysis for which the foundations 
were so well laid was not completed. The book will, however, always 
serve as a most useful introduction to the study of modern South 
Africa. It is based chiefly on South African printed materials. Some- 
times—as in its account of the Indian population—it relies too 
exclusively on those materials. 


Mr. de Kock’s book aims much lower. It is a rather elementary 
chronological account under headings: general history with statistics 
thrown in. There is little economic analysis, although the last chapter 
contains some interesting material on the economic position caused by 
the new expansion of gold mining. Generally speaking the book avoids 
everything which is controversial and which therefore is most likely to 
interest the reader outside South Africa. W. K. HANcock. 


25*. WARNING FROM THE WEST INDIES. By W.M. Macmillan. 1936. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 213 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. MAcMILLAN describes his book as ‘‘a study of poverty.” 
Racial and political questions to him are of small importance compared 
with economic issues. There are in the West Indies no political or 
legal disabilities founded upon colour: the useful result, in Mr. 
Macmillan’s view, is to reveal the fact that the problems miscalled 
colour problems are in fact economic problems. Political equality 
between black and white is good; but not good enough. It is a defence 
against racial exploitation; but it has done little for the lot of the 
vast majority of black West Indians, who are scarcely better off than 
African natives. This Mr. Macmillan seeks to demonstrate by analysing 
the condition of small-holders (peasant owners, labour tenants, métayers, 
etc.) and wage-earners, and by examining the situation with regard to 
health, diet, sanitation, education, etc. In his suggestions for re- 
construction he gives a certain place to small-holding policies, but 
he does not believe that they can achieve the standard of economic 
efficiency necessary for West Indian salvation. For this he looks to 
scientific agriculture under business direction, which is already appear- 
ing as a result of economic pressure, but which needs to be accelerated 
by government financial aid, granted under strict conditions. Here 
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Mr. Macmillan turns for a moment to politics; complete self-govern- 
ment should here as elsewhere be the goal, but it should only be granted 
to a community whose vast majority is capable of active citizenship— 
and such a community can only be created by positive government 
action in the economic and social sphere. The road to democracy 
lies by way of authority. 

The book has been criticised by Lord Olivier, particularly on the 
grounds that it underestimates actual present achievement and that 
it underestimates the regenerative merit of peasant ownership. The 
reviewer can venture no opinion here. He may, however, point out 
the deficiencies of statistical and other material essential for social 
analysis ; deficiencies which Mr. Macmillan emphasises. He may also 
point out that Mr. Macmillan’s aim is not to offer a final analysis, but 
to raise central issues which must be faced in the West Indies and 
elsewhere. This the book does most forcefully. W. K. HANcock. 


26*. IRELAND. By J. Chartres Molony. 1936. (London: Arrow- 
smith. 8vo. 218 pp. 5s.) 

27. LE CONFLIT ANGLO-IRLANDAIS CONSIDERE SPECIALEMENT DEPUIS 
LES ARTICLES D’ACCORD DE 1921. By Roger Gallopin, Docteur 
en Droit. 1935. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 146 pp.) 


IF the Irish problem has arisen out of Irish history, it is equally 
true that Irish history is itself the problem. Each tendency in Irish 
politics has its own version of Irish history. History-writing, there- 
fore, becomes political journalism. This is not good enough. After 
all, the trained historian who has made a subject his life-work is lifted 
above the journalist historian to the same degree as the trained lawyer 
is lifted above the amateurs of celebrated trials. When is the trained 
Irish historian going to insist on the dignity and authority of his 
office? When will he speak and demand a hearing? These re- 
flections are prompted by the lively and erratic brilliance of Mr. 
Molony’s book. It has merits, but it lacks the one essential merit 
of historical work; it is not backed by research. Its extreme sub- 
jectivity reaches its climax in the last chapter, which is a bitter attack 
on the revolution and all its works. The only justification of this 
attack is the equally extreme perversion of history by the revolutionary 
legend. Thus historical truth is torn to shreds by political polemics. 


M. Gallopin’s book is also insufficiently grounded on research. 
This may seem a hard thing to say of an author who has read with 
meticulous care all the chief documents dealing with the imperial 
constitution and the Anglo-Irish dispute since 1921, and who brings 
to the criticism of these documents a disciplined and extensive legal 
knowledge. But these merits are not enough. For lack of back- 
ground the argument is often arid and abstract. Moreover, it is 
grounded on a fundamental mistake which only research would dispel— 
the assumption (p. 60) that there was in fact a working Irish republic 
in 1921. It cannot be repeated too often that Dail Eireann had not 
succeeded in establishing an Irish State, although it had in certain 
. directions approached success. But effective success came with the 
Treaty, miscalled by republicans the ‘‘ Treaty of Surrender.”’ 

The book is nevertheless worth very close attention for its dis- 
cussion of present and recent controversies. The writer essays a 
judgment on each issue in accordance with the principle of co-equality 
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now recognised under the imperial constitution (he gives a satis- 
factory concise account of its evolution) and in accordance with general 
legal principles. His most interesting conclusions are: first, that 
De Valera was right on the abolition of the oath controversy ; secondly, 
that Ireland has no constitutional right of secession; and thirdly, 
that De Valera is justified in withholding the annuities. On this last 
question his processes of reasoning coincide with those of Mr. Henry 
Harrison, and the reader will detect an occasional dogmatic leap 
(e.g. On p. IIQ). W. K. HANcock. 


EUROPE 


28*. EUROPE IN Crisis. By R. B. Mowat. 1936. (London: Arrow- 
smith. 8vo. 120 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tus little book is described on the wrapper as ‘a narrative of 
and commentary on events in Europe from 7th March, 1936. . . to 
the present day.’’ It is characteristic of the ¢empo of current foreign 
affairs that a political historian can devote a volume to a period of 
such short duration, and that the phrase “ present day :’ excludes 
occurrences still but a few months old. As we whirl down the rapids, 
uncertain whether we are being carried towards safer waters or are 
racing to inevitable destruction over some Niagara, the rocks which 
we so narrowly escape one moment disappear the next over the horizon 
of the past. On the date of publication (July 23rd), the “‘ present day ”’ 
when Professor Mowat laid down his pen was already out of date. 
Since then we have experienced a new crisis over Danzig, the conclusion, 
momentous for good or ill, of the Austro-German agreement, and the 
outbreak of civil war in Spain. By the time this notice is printed, we 
shall probably be encountering fresh obstacles. In work prepared under 
such conditions it may be thought captious to call attention to such 
slips as the rendering ‘‘a Slav people’’ for ‘‘ Sklavenvolk’’ in the 
phrase ‘‘ als Sklavenvolk die Dienste anderer besorgen,’’ the repeated 
metamorphosis of Sir Francis Lindley into Lindsay, or the attribution 
to Mr. Baldwin of a speech by Mr. Chamberlain. 

It is legitimate to suggest, however, that the picture drawn is 
a trifle one-sided. On the utterances and even the actions of Herr 
Hitler, the author seems invariably to put the most favourable con- 
struction, and he is inclined, perhaps, unduly to ignore circumstances 
tending to a different conclusion. To French policy, on the other 
hand, Mr. Mowat is uniformly unsympathetic. There will be wide- 
spread agreement with the main theme of the work, the necessity for a 
friendly understanding with Germany, and to this end the book is a 
welcome contribution, but the reader should not imagine that the 
attitude of the Fiihrer has always or even generally helped to facilitate 
such a policy. The “ chance to build’’ which Mr. Mowat joins The 
Times in commending was, after all, brought about by a charge of 
political high explosive, which recklessly endangered the peace of 
the world. G. M. G.-H. 


29. EUROPE UNDER THE TERROR. By John L. Spivak. 1936. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE travels of a journalist who is a trained observer often yield a 

vivid and useful picture of conditions in the countries which he has 
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visited, even where the writer has no background of previous know- 
ledge. But Mr. Spivak has been somewhat ambitious in supposing 
it possible, in such conditions, to produce a serious study of so 
complicated and delicate a subject as the subterranean opposition 
movement in Italy, Germany, Poland and Austria. He seems to have 
been fortunate in securing introductions to leaders of the secret 
communist parties in those countries. But it is not surprising that 
these leaders should have confined their remarks to vague generalities 
which the imaginative reader in London.or New York could have 
supplied for himself, or that, if they said more, Mr. Spivak has been 
discreet enough to leave it unrecorded. 

What is more interesting is Mr. Spivak’s impression of the 
prevalence, not merely of poverty, but of actual starvation, in Italy 
and Poland. In the eastern marches of Poland, the peasant is too 
poor even to buy a box of matches, and is threatened with fines and 
imprisonment if he uses a flint. The “ pacification’’ which began 
after the troubles in Eastern Galicia in 1931 has now extended all 
along the eastern frontier, and hundreds of malcontents have found 
their way to the famous concentration camp at Bereza-Kartuska. 
In the Ruthene territory of Czechoslovakia (“ Sub-Carpathian Russia ’’) 
the peasants live exclusively on potatoes, and cannot even afford salt 
at twopence a pound. It is a pity that Mr. Spivak has nothing to 
say about political conditions in this almost unknown region, which 
so few foreigners have visited; but he conveys the impression that 
communist propaganda has made its way even there. Mr. Spivak 
has obviously not been in a position to check, except in a few individual 
cases, what he was told, and his information comes mainly from 
communist sources. But it is sufficiently evident that the source of 
much of the discontent which he describes is economic rather than 
political. E. H. Carr. 


30*. THE Fiery Cross: The Call to Public Service in France. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Casimir de la Rocque. 1936. (London: Lovat 
Dickson. 8vo. 216 pp. 2s.) 

31*,. FRANCE FACES THE FuTURE. By Ralph Fox. 1936. (London: 
Lawrence & Wishart. 8vo. 135 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE recent general elections in France have been interpreted, 
rightly, as, above all, a check to the Croix de Feu and similar organisa- 
tions claiming a monopoly of patriotism. Since, however, the Com- 
munist Party’s invocation of a “ free, strong and happy France ’”’ 
was a considerable factor in its success, it is clearly not to the patriotic 
appeal as such that the Colonel’s setback is to be attributed. What, 
then, is the reason for the discomfiture of those who are described here as 
“a perfect synthesis of the immense majority of patriotic Frenchmen ? ’’ 

This little book supplies the answer. Stripped of its attractive 
idiomatic dress, ‘‘ mystic, wonderful,’’ and indeed well-nigh untranslat- 
able, the Croix de Feu programme stands revealed as just old-fashioned 
idealism of the kind found over here among the best of those retired 
from military or civil service abroad. Colonel Casimir de la Rocque 
is first, last and all the time a soldier; and he never lets you forget it. 
He has a soldier’s impatience with ‘‘ those b—— politicians,’’ an im- 
plicit faith in the cardinal virtues of order and discipline, an innocent 
enthusiasm for ‘‘ the family,’ and any and every self-contained 
unit of service within the eternal verity of the nation, together, of 
course, with a rooted dislike of “ the State.’’ Thus, he would suppress 
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“ State interference in infant education,”’ all forms of social insurance 
sponsored by the State—‘‘ the principle of public assistance,’’ he 
says, “‘ must be rejuvenated . . . for with us it has become tragically 
political and administrative ’’—but he approves of trade unions—in 
general, preferably ‘‘ occupational organisations,”’ like the majority of 
the agricultural unions free from the Marxist virus—with the character- 
istic exception of the sphere of the public services. Neither in economic 
nor foreign policy does the “ plan of action ’’ of the Croix de Feu ever 
get to grips with fundamental problems. The most authentic note 
in its appeal is the protest in the name of “ the men who came back,”’ 
the ex-Servicemen whose spiritual experience and genuine idealism 
were ignored or submerged in the prompt reversion to government 
by “‘ political combinations,’’ who even tasted the bitter cup of seeing 
how the traditional system of political graft produced the type of the 
“‘ professional ’’ ex-Serviceman. Let it be said to the credit of Colonel 
de la Rocque and his “ parent cell impregnated with the mystic con- 
sciousness of France’’ that their campaign for probity checked the 
development of an incipient war veterans’ scandal of the type with 
which the United States has made us familiar. As for the “ awakening 
, of the individual and collective conscience of the people in-a free and 
fostered flowering (sic) of its deepest forces within the protective, 
co-ordinating and inter-related framework of a national discipline, 
rejuvenated and authoritarian,’’ such a romantic vision was just too 
; much for the normally hard-headed and cynical Frenchman. _Inci- 
dentally, for all the vituperation the Croix de Feu has received from the 
Left, this piece of word-spinning is the nearest the Movement ever 
seems to have got to “ fascism’’! What is serious, but by no means 
confined to those who have rallied to the Colonel’s “call to public 
service ’’ is the increasing contempt of Frenchmen for parliamentary 
government. On this question—the weaknesses and vices of the 
parliamentary system as practised on the Continent—‘‘ H. R. D.” ina 
brief introduction contributes some very sensible remarks. It is a 
} pity he does not give his name. 


THE little book by Mr. Fox, one of the ablest of Britain’s intel- 
lectual Communists, provides an admirable apergu of what he calls 
“the resurrection of militant democracy’’ in the People’s Front. 
It makes no pretence of being complete or impartial. But there is 
none of the customary irritating “ Marxist’’ jargon. The author 
knows his France well. He is concerned here to explain how and why 
the peasantry, small business men, shopkeepers and lower civil servants 
have now deserted the Radical Socialist party for political groups 
further Left; and to show how much more the conjunction of Left 
forces is than a mere electoral deal or parliamentary combination. 
That it was essentially a spontaneous movement from below, to which 
the party leaders, except the Communists, rallied only with reluctance 
is the most interesting thing about it. And those who prate of a 
Popular Front over here should take heed of the entirely different 
conditions of the trade union movement in France. The effort for 
unification of the two hostile bodies, the C.G.T. (reformist) and the 
C.G.T.U. (revolutionary) started locally, then was extended to districts, 
under the impulsion of the C.G.T.U., to the holy horror at first of the 
reformist leaders. But “‘ the syndicalist traditions of local autonomy 
were too strong to allow of direct interference from above.” 

W. HorsFALt CARTER. 
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32*. FRANCE: a Handbook for Beginners in French. By Cloudesley 
Brereton. 2ndedition. 1936. (Cambridge: Heffer. Sm. 8vo. 
47 pp. Is. 

This reprint of three wireless lectures can be read with pleasure and 
profit by many who are far from being ‘‘ beginners in French.” Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton has achieved the impossible by distilling the quint- 
essence of France and the French people in a few pages, for the benefit of 
those who know neither the language nor the people. He has achieved 
this, moreover, without a suggestion of ‘‘ writing down” to the level of 
the man in the street, and in a manner, and with an understanding, which 
cannot fail to captivate equally those who know and love their France. 
In particular, one is tempted to describe as masterly his choice of examples 
by which to illustrate the French character. The book has already gone 
into a second edition and has been adopted by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. H. G. L. 


33*. Nos ANTILLES. Edited by Serge Denis. 1935. (Paris: Maison 
du Livre Francais. 8vo. 376 pp. Map. 24 frs.) 


Nos Antilles is a book commemorative of three centuries of French 
activity in the West Indies. It is therefore mainly historical, with 
descriptive chapters on scenery and social customs, and a long con- 
tribution on creole speech. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is 
that which deals with the early trade relations between the islands 
and Bordeaux. All reference to modern problems is avoided. The 
chapter on civil and political rights, for example, brings the story 
down only to the July Monarchy. From this point of view the book 
is not very enlightening. H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


34*. THE PEACE SETTLEMENT IN THE GERMAN-POLISH BORDERLANDS: 
a Study of Conditions To-day in the pre-War Prussian Provinces 
of East and West Prussia. By lan F. D. Morrow. 1936. 
(Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) London : Oxford University Press. La. 8vo, xiv + 
538 PP. Maps, Bibl. 25s.; to members of the Institute, 
18s. 6d. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Morrow, having immersed himself for 
three years in the story of German-—Polish relationships before, and 
especially since, the War, should record in his concluding chapter the 
opinion that “ racial feelings are perhaps the strongest emotion ex- 
perienced by man,”’ Philosophers and historians may indeed cavil at 
this sweeping generalisation, which is not true of all periods of history 
or even of all branches of the human race at the present time. But 
it may well stand as the leitmotif of Mr. Morrow’s book. 

Mr. Morrow’s study, undertaken at the invitation and under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, was originally 
designed to cover all the territories ceded by Germany to Poland under 
the Versailles Treaty. For various reasons, Upper Silesia and Posen 
were afterwards excluded from its scope, and Memel added, so that the 
territory under review in this volume, including the severed province of 
East Prussia, roughly corresponds to that ruled before the beginning of 
the fifteenth century by the Teutonic Knights. It is pre-eminently the 
area of Prussian colonisation—the area in which, as Mr. Morrow points 
out, Prussianism in the connotation generally now given to the term 
was born. The book naturally falls into three sections: Danzig, the 
Corridor and East Prussia, and Memel. 

The main outlines of the Danzig problem are fairly well known, 
mainly owing to the frequency with which Danzig questions have 
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appeared on the agenda of the League of Nations. It is therefore all the 
more welcome to find a book in which the whole problem is set out in its 
historical, economic and political aspects. Mr. Morrow combines (and 
this applies not only to the Danzig chapters, but to the whole work) 
historical learning and local knowledge with an easy readable style. 
Nothing essential is omitted either of the past history of Danzig (so 
potent in determining the present), or of the settlement made at Ver- 
sailles and after, or of the long record of diplomatic and undiplomatic 
bickering which has marked the post-War epoch. Mr. Morrow criticises 
the ambiguity and inconclusiveness of the Peace Settlement judiciously, 
though with some severity. When, however, he comes to his own 
summing-up, he tells us that ‘‘ Danzig must remember the days when 
prosperity came to her as a Hansa—neither a German nor a Polish— 
town. Only then will there be a good and strong hope of solving the 
Danzig—Polish problem.”” That was the hope on which the statesmen 
of 1919 built; and experience has proved it to be illusory. One is 
driven to the depressing conclusion that the Danzig problem, and 
indeed the whole German—Polish problem, is ultimately insoluble so long 
as racial feeling occupies the rdle which Mr. Morrow has been impelled 
to assign to it in the hierarchy of human emotions. 

In his section on the ‘‘Corridor”’ and East Prussia, Mr. Morrow has 
broken relatively unknown ground. There has been much popular 
journalistic writing about the justice or injustice of separating East 
Prussia from Germany. But nobody before Mr. Morrow has had the 
patience to wade through the mass of German and Polish literature 
(much of it, though not all, rank propaganda) which has grown up 
round the subject. When the “ Corridor’ question reappears (as it 
must do some day) on the agenda of international affairs, Mr. Morrow’s 
book will be in great demand. Meanwhile, it is indispensable to all 
students who wish to understand in what the problem really consists. 
It is only possible here to note a few outstanding points. East and 
West Prussia are in a sense the cradle of the modern German State; and 
in the ceded and severed territories the German Reich possessed a 
rich reservoir of administrators, agriculturalists and soldiers. The 
eastern clauses of the Versailles Treaty struck, morally speaking, at 
Germany’s heart. But not all the losses of this region were due to the 
Treaty. The collapse of Russia deprived Kénigsberg, Memel and even 
in part Danzig of the rich Hinterland on which their prosperity was 
built; and even if Gdynia had not been created, Polish trade would 
have given no compensation to the first two. Moreover the whole 
social structure of the eastern territories—the system summed up in the 
vague but convenient word ‘“‘ Junkerdom ’’—had become an anachron- 
ism. Under the Republic it had to struggle for its life. It was the 
Republic, not Junkerdom, which died of the scandals of the Osthilfe ; 
and even Herr Hitler has not yet succeeded in bending to his will the 
rebellious barons of the eastern marches. But it is difficult to believe 
that, even in the most favourable political conditions, East Prussia can 
ever regain its old position in the German State. Mr. Morrow has an 
interesting speculation that it was the Versailles peace terms which, by 
enabling the East Prussian Junkers to pose as national martyrs and the 
indispensable pioneers of a national revanche, enabled them, with the 
support of President Hindenburg, to foist on an unwilling Republic the 
whole policy of the Osthilfe. If this is correct, it is one more damning 
instance of the part played by the Versailles Treaty in the demoralisa- 
tion of German political life. 
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The Memel question is dismissed with a briefer, but adequate, 
sketch; and Mr. Morrow passes in his last chapter to a review of the 
changes introduced into the German-—Polish situation by the advent to 
power of Herr Hitler and by the German—Polish rapprochement. He 
had inaugurated his study and had collected much of his material before 
these events occurred; and the general aspect of his book is that of the 
pre-1933 period. This is perhaps fortunate. For the fundamental 
nature of the problem has been obscured during the past three years; 
and while one has no desire to belittle either the importance or the 
sincerity of the German—Polish agreement, it has not abolished the clash 
of passions and interests with which this study deals. ‘‘ The fact,” 
writes Mr. Morrow, “‘ that the world—to its great relief—has heard 
nothing of the Polish ‘ Corridor ’ for nearly two years may indicate that 
Herr Hitler’s present policy would not be served by propaganda on that 
subject. It cannot be taken to mean that Germany has renounced any 
of her claims or pretensions.’’ It does, however, at least prove that 
East Prussia and Pomerania exercise a less dominant influence than 
heretofore on German policy; and when the “ Eastern question ”’ 
again presents itself to the German and European mind, it may well be 
in a somewhat different guise. E. H. Carr. 


35*. THE DRAMA OF UPPER SILESIA. By William John Rose. 1935. 
(Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 8vo. 349 pp. 
$3.50. English edition to be published on September 15th, 
1936. London: Williams and Norgate. 15s.) 

36*. Die TESCHENER FRAGE. By Kurt Witt. 1935. Berlin: Volk 
und Reich Verlag. 8vo. 291 pp.) 


HERE are two important books on one of Europe’s most difficult 
problems. Both authors deserve our gratitude for the pains which 
they have taken to master their subjects; Mr. Rose has actually spent 
some fifteen years in Silesia, and Herr Witt appears to be equally 
familiar with his corner of the same area. It is a profound relief to 
come upon books written with so much authority, which leave the 
reviewer only the task of indicating and possibly criticising the balance 
and point of view. 

Mr. Rose’s title indicates a slightly imaginative approach to his 
subject. In fact, he has attempted less to fill his pages with statistics 
and dates than to paint a picture in broad outline. In places, this 
method is carried to the point of omitting almost essential information. 
Thus, although pp. 166-167 sum up exceedingly well the various 
factors influencing the two parties at the end of the War, there is no 
clear account of the events of the fateful period between the signature 
of the Armistice and that of the Geneva Convention; nor is there any 
adequate summary of the contents of the Convention itself. Another 
point not clearly brought out is the position of Korfanty after the 
insurrections, and the real causes leading to his disagreement with 
constituted authority. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine 
a fairer or more interesting account of the development of Silesia up 
to the War. Both the economic and the national questions are 
admirably treated. Mr. Rose has a special gift of keeping his readers 
aware of the human factor which lies at the back of all problems. 
He gives life and even drama to his discussion of problems of wages 
and of schools by steadily fixing our attention on the protagonist 
of his drama: the Polak who earns the one and learns in the other. 
Mr. Rose writes as an outsider who can see both the German and 
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the Polish points of view; but it is clear that his sympathies are 
strongly with the latter. A very valuable section of his book is that 
which describes how the Poles took over the immensely complicated 
organism of Upper Silesia, confounded the prophets by their success 
in running it, and have been gradually Polonising the whole system. 
The process of transformation was perhaps necessary for Poland, 
and her success in effecting it does credit to her patriotism; but it 
has involved many hardships to the German element, nor is German 
patriotism a less natural or commendable thing than Polish. There 
are passages in which Mr. Rose does less than justice either to the 
motives of the German actors in his drama, or to the reality of their 
complaints. 


Herr Witt’s essay on the Teschen question is in a different style. 
The author writes as a German of the present generation; and no 
German to-day attempts to write objectively where his nation or its 
interests are concerned. The central problem of Teschen, however, 
is at present the dispute between Poland and Czechoslovakia, and in 
this question Herr Witt preserves a certain impartiality based on un- 
concealed dislike of both disputants. This, added to his erudition, 
combines to make a very valuable book. Like Mr. Rose, he devotes 
much space to the background, but he is more detailed and less 
picturesque, and, besides tracing the historic, national and economic 
development up to 1918, he gives a long and quite first-class account 
of the negotiations in Paris and elsewhere and of the local events 
which led to the present partition of Teschen. These events have 
never before been told so fully—at least in no work accessible to readers 
from Western Europe—and had this book contained nothing else, it 
would still have been valuable as a contribution to history. It goes 
on, however, to give an excellent account of both economic and 
political developments on both sides of the frontier since the partition, 
and to trace the causes of the present Czecho-Polish tension. As the 
author concludes, ‘‘‘ the Teschen question’ has not yet received its 
answer.’’ This book performs useful and even important service in 
showing the real issues in this very complicated problem. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


37*. POLEN IM POLITISCHEN SYSTEM Evropas. By Wladislaw 
Studnicki. Translated from Polish by Johannes Maas. 1935. 
(Berlin: Mittler. 8vo. 223 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


It is not easy to know what estimate to put on a book like this. 
Every serious treatise serves some good end, and one written by a 
distinguished citizen of the largest of the new States of Europe deserves 
some attention. Studnicki has done a good deal for his country. 
In days when Poles—not all of them by any means—were convinced 
that the future of their nation depended on closer connections with 
some one of the Partitioning empires—roughly, the National Demo- 
crats held to Russia, the Cracow group to Austria, and the Socialists 
to their fellows in Germany—he was a Socialist, and an enemy of 
everything Russian. During the War he was an active Activist, 
which means that he was a leader among those who sought to make 
peace, almost at any price, with the occupying Central Powers. He 
has advocated for years an alliance with Germany, and when the 
Pact of January 1934 was announced, he could shout, wrongly of 
course, ‘‘I told you so!”’ 
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A year later he published the volume under consideration, in 
Polish first and some months after that in German. Reading it, I 
am reminded of the now-almost-forgotten Goldwin Smith, who annoyed 
Canadians excessively half a century ago by the well-argued con- 
tention that it was the natural thing for them to be annexed by the 
U.S.A. Both these publicists were wasting words, since all the eco- 
nomic or geopolitische considerations in the world cannot do—or undo— 
certain things. Two things alone would suffice to make Studnicki’s 
appeal a hopeless one: the plan of the Central Empires for an “ in- 
dependent ’’ Poland, announced in November 1916, and still more 
the terms of the Treaty of Brzesc, made with the Bolsheviks by those 
empires a year or more later. 

In his first chapter the author makes three propositions :— 

1. That the end of the League of Nations is at the door. 

2. That Poland can reasonably look to having one day a common 
boundary with Hungary, and 

3. That Poland should have received still more territory on her 
eastern borders than she ‘‘ took’”’ by the Treaty of Riga. 

This kind of thing is no help to-day in European councils, and it goes 
far to vitiate a lot of good sense that follows. 

I must concede that appearances are somewhat with Studnicki. 
For many reasons Germany and Poland are meant to be business 
partners—the one serving as complement to the other. Not a few 
of Poland’s decisions in recent years are interpreted by some observers 
as meaning the very thing Studnicki is urging. The ratification of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact could be made by the Polish administration 
a reasonable ground for drawing closer relations with Berlin. Many 
people will hold that to take any other course is to court disaster. It 
is the old argument, that Poland never could stand on her own feet, 
and is not likely to be able to do so now. There are, on the other 
hand, some who are really afraid; and they can justly point to Poland’s 
exposed position between two big Powers. 

The answer is not hard to find, and the Warsaw Government has 
made it plain over and over again. Poland stands in and with the 
League of Nations; and she maintains her alliance with France. If 
those guarantees fail, then anything can happen—but Poland will 
not be the worst sufferer. If Studnicki is right about the League, then 
there is nothing left for it but sauve gui peut. He says that the Soviet 
Republic as a foe is less to be feared by Poland than as a friend. In 
this I cannot agree with him. In any case, his proposition of a Mittel- 
Europa Bloc, with Germany and Poland as its foundations (p. 147), 
is no solution for any of our difficulties. 

Warsaw has, however, made it abundantly clear that she is going 
a different road. More than any other State in Europe she needs to 
keep her hands free, to avoid entanglements of any kind. For years 
the French alliance was felt to be one. Grabskiin his new book says it 
was one long series of humiliations. An end was put to that state of 
affairs long ago, and Europe has gained by it. So has Poland, and she 
will not give up her gains now to any other suitor. W. J. Rose. 
38*. L’EVOLUTION DU POUVOIR EXECUTIF EN ALLEMAGNE, IQI9Q-34. 

By William Gueydan de Roussel. 1935. (Paris: Librairie 
Générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 8vo. 188 pp.) 

In this book M. de Roussel attempts to trace the evolution of the 

Nazi State out of the Weimar Republic. He rightly stresses the fact 
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that the changes in 1918 and in 1933 in Germany were strictly “ con- 
stitutional,’’ since in the former case the Social Democrats received 
their powers under the old constitution, in the latter Hitler was 
democratically elected to destroy democracy. Such analyses are, 
however, purely formal, and M. de Roussel is not concerned merely 
with forms. It is his aim to show that the Nazi revolution was really 
only an affirmation of facts already evident in the structure of the 
Republic, and his study really centres round the power of the President 
and the interpretation of § 48. M. de Roussel has read widely among 
the apologias of the new Nazi academics (his bibliography is signifi- 
cantly selective), and sees post-War Germany through post-1933 
spectacles. From this point of view the ‘tyranny of the parties’”’ 
led inevitably to presidial government and the gradual substitution 
of emergency decrees for legislation by the Reichstag: thus the 
totalitarian State is merely the logical development of the executive 
power of the popularly elected President. 

Such demonstrations are not convincing. M. de Roussel seems to 
forget that in 1928 no one in Germany could have foreseen the events of 
1933, nor would anyone then have interpreted Ebert’s emergency decrees 
of 1923-4 as he does to-day. The Nazi seizure of power was the result, 
not of any steady evolution, but of an economic crisis : it was caused, 
not by the “tyranny of the parties,’ but by the personality of the 
president, the machinations of the Reichswehr and the refusal of the 
National Socialists to collaborate in democratic government. No 
constitution can work unless you try to work it. It was not the 
separation of powers or the electoral system which were at fault in 
Germany, but economic conditions and an anti-democratic bias in the 
army, the bureaucracy and much of the middle class. For this reason 
a study of the development of political institutions such as M. de 
Roussel attempts can contribute little to our understanding of National 
Socialism. Very similar criticisms to those which he makes of the 
Weimar constitution could be levelled at the French system. Why, 
then, did the latter survive the economic crisis? If he had considered 
this question, M. de Roussel might have been more critical of his 
Nazi sources. 

The last chapter of the book is a rather scrappy analysis of the 
reorganisation of power under the Nazi State, and of its fundamental 
concepts. This chapter is most instructive; its inconsistencies and 
obscurities make it seriously doubtful whether the new Germany can 
be called a State in any normal sense of the word, and whether Nazi 
“Law ”’ bears any relation to what we commonly understand by that 
word. R. H. S. CROSSMAN. 


39*. Is THE VERSAILLES TREATY RESPONSIBLE? By B. L. Cohen. 
1936. (Reprint from University of Toronto Quarterly, April 
1936.) 

The author’s argument that there was nothing in the Versailles Treaty 
to stand in the way of German recovery, once reparations were removed 
from the sphere of politics, or to cause the present discontents of Europe 
is somewhat weakened by sweeping statements, for example, to the effect 
that the territorial clauses of the Treaty are “ void of any bearing on the 
social and economic problems of the day.” H. G. L. 

40*. Le PortuGat Renait. By Léon de Poncins. 1936. (Paris : 
Beauchesnes. 8vo. 280 pp. 15 /7s.) 

Tuts detailed account of political happenings in Portugal since 

1889 gives a vivid picture of the decadence of the country and of its 
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rebirth under the influence of Oliveira Salazar, that then unknown 
“petit professeur de finances ’’ who subsequently became the leader 
and virtual governor of the nation. The Freemasons and Carbonari 
are shown as the villains of the piece, and Salazar as the saviour of 
his people. The atrocious political assassinations are described with 
great feeling, and the services of Salazar with profound, almost 
religious emotion. Stress is laid on the spiritual ideas which formed 
the basis of his new constitution, and, indeed, the reader is left with an 
enhanced impression of Salazar’s remarkable qualities and personality. 
The book, however, would be better balanced if some account were 
given of the abuses of the old régime, which led to the counter abuses 
of the Secret Societies and successive revolutions. It concludes with 
a chapter on the necessity not only of Right principles and the 
Right men to apply them, but of a form of government which contains 
within itself provision for its own permanence, and points in no veiled 
fashion to a restoration of hereditary monarchy and close connection 
between Church and State. Lit1AN LE MESURIER. 


41. IL PROBLEMA ECONOMICO DELL’ EUROPA CENTRALE. By Luigi 
Gozzini. 1936. (Florence: Le Monnier. 8vo. I15 pp. 
Lire 12.) 

THE writer examines whether there is an economic problem of 
Central Europe, or merely many problems loosely connected. The 
breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy has, he decides, left 
one problem which can be viewed as a whole. But Signor Gozzini 
does not regard that breakdown as a sudden event unrelated to previous 
history. Throughout the last half-century Hungary, Bohemia, and 
other parts of the Monarchy were working towards economic par- 
ticularism. After 1907 the Customs Union of Austria and Hungary 
was impaired by each country fixing its own railway tariffs with differ- 
ential rates for export goods. However, the Peace Treaties broke 
down what was still a substantial system of complementary trade 
and of railways and roads adapted to the larger interests of the whole 
Monarchy. The Italian programme of the “ Protocols of Rome’’ is 
recommended by the author, who is an alert student of Pan-German 
ambitions, as the suitable solution of the problem. 

C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


42. LAND RECLAMATION IN ITALy. By Cesare Longobardi. 1936. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 8vo. 243 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

43*. WORLD REORGANISATION ON CO-OPERATIVE LINES. By Giuseppe 
de Michelis. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 312 
pp. 10s.) 

SIGNOR LONGOBARDI is a prominent official of the Italian Ministry 
of Agriculture : Signor de Michelis was the head of the Italian emigra- 
tion organisation, and has often represented Italy on commissions at 
Geneva. Both illustrate in these books (now translated into English) 
what they claim to regard as the new and up-to-date Italian Fascist 
outlook on economic problems, contrasted with the obsolete outlook 
of liberal or orthodox economists. Signor de Michelis is interested in 
the economic relations of States which have made an inventory of 
their wealth and resources, and conduct trade as a means of exchanging 
surpluses seen to be excessive for the purposes of the internal national 
economy. He proposes schemes for the sharing of control between 
different national groups over raw material production in the colonial 
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world. The book was written and published before the Abyssinian 
war, and reveals some of the purposes pursued by Italians in claiming 
“a place in the sun.” 

Signor Longobardi’s book is a study of the agricultural programmes 
conducted by Mussolini’s régime in the past ten or fifteen years. The 
chief aims have been: (i) to render Italy self-sufficient in wheat, 
and in lesser degree in some other food-stuff, (ii) to redeem and develop 
waste and marshy land, working on a complete or “integral’’ plan 
for the foundation of whole new settlements and townships on the 
previous wastes. Signor Longobardi describes the various types of 
reclamations, from those in which the State merely assists a voluntary 
cooperative effort by landlords, to those in which it provides the bulk 
of the finance and constrains landowners to cooperate on pain of 
expropriation. Self-sufficiency is assumed to be a proper purpose: 
accordingly there is no discussion of the comparative values of the 
additional wheat production and of alternative possible utilisations of 
the resources of land and capital for external markets. 

C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


44. DrE STAATSWIRTSCHAFT DES FAscuisMus. By Woldemar Koch. 
[Finanzwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Heft 3.] 1935. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 8vo. 215 pp. Rm. 11.) 


Dr. W. Koc has composed a most complete treatise in a single 
volume on the economic programme of the Mussolinirégime. He opens 
his book with a review of the distinction between “ totalitarian ’”’ and 
other States. The former, he declares, are States aiming at fulfilling 
a ‘‘ mission.” For these missionary States the daily business of their 
component citizens is a means, not an end—the end is political power. 
Dr. Koch surveys the arguments for regarding Italy as poor in ‘‘natural” 
riches, but well placed in that these resources are not already utilised 
in modes of industrial production that are becoming obsolete. Passing 
to the actual economic data of recent years, Dr. Koch traces the 
enormous increase, during these years, of the numbers and cost of the 
Civil Service: the great expansion in public works—though all Italian 
Governments since the Union have been engaged in public works of 
considerable magnitude—and the audaciously speculative mode of 
their financing: the reorganisation of the banking system in order to 
render it fully subservient to the State’s requirements; and the 
development of the revenue system. Students of Italian economics 


and finance will find this a particularly useful handbook. 
C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 





45. IN THE HEART OF Europe. Life in Czechoslovakia. By Gerald 
Druce. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 228 pp. 
6s.) 


This is an unpretentious little book which will give the non-political 
traveller to Czechoslovakia a fair idea of the country and conditions. Mr. 
Druce knows the country well, and covers an enormous range, from 
cookery to medieval architecture, from religion to prehistory, besides the 
ordinary guide-book descriptions of the chief towns. A narrower field 
might, however, have given a richer harvest, for the treatment of most 
of these subjects is too summary to be very useful; while when Mr. Druce 
digresses into personal reminiscence he finds it difficult to distinguish the 
significant from the purely irrelevant. The references to politics, espe- 
cially as regards the minority problem, are simple reflections of official 
optimism. C. A. M. 
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46*. ENCYCLOPEDIE BALKANIQUE PERMANENTE. Publiée sous la 
direction de Léon Savadjian. Vol. I. 1935. (Paris: Société 
Générale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition. La.8vo. 84 pp. 35 /rs.) 

This encyclopedia deals with foreign affairs, constitutions, armies, 
treaties, etc., in the Balkan countries, and gives biographical notes of out- 
standing political and military figures. The arrangement is such that 
each successive volume will be complete in itself, while at the end of each 
a general index will refer to the contents of those previously published and 
show any additions or revisions which have been made. H. G. L. 


47*. TRATTATI E CONVENZIONI BILATERALI FRA IL REGNO D'ITALIA E 
GLI ALTRI STATI IN VIGORE AL I° GENNAIO, 1933. By Dr. 
Nob P. van Panhuys Polman Gruys. 1936. (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff. 8vo. xii+ 453 pp. Holl. fl. 7.50 unbound, 8.75 
bound). 

A very clearly arranged list of bilateral treaties in force between Italy 
and other states at the 1st January, 1933. The titles of treaties are 
quoted in French as well as in Italian and full references are made to 
published texts. L.K 


48*. HIsTOIRE DES Pays Bas. By Enno van Gelder. 1936. (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 16mo. 194 pp. 12 ffs.) 


TuIs small book of less than 200 pages contains a vast amount of 
information on Holland, historic and geographic, industrial, scientific 
and artistic. The Foreword by Professor Henri Hauser emphasises 
the general and regrettable ignorance of Dutch affairs, not merely as 
a vital factor in the past of Europe, but as a unit of great importance 
in its future. It urges France to learn lessons from the Dutch, both in 
jurisprudence at The Hague and in imperial policies in Java. The 
book, starting with the sixteenth century and the religious persecutions 
of Charles Quint, brings out very clearly the sturdy individualism and 
passion for independence of the Dutch character. Also the influence 
exerted by various important foreign ideas, to which the heretical 
position taken up by the country and its determined stand for liberty 
of conscience offered free entry. It concludes with the latest political 
developments since the War and the emancipation of women; and the 
difficulties which, as in most other countries, have been enhanced 
by the world economic crisis and industrial discontent. 

Lit1AN LE MESURIER. 


49*. SVENSK Nazism. By Arthur Moller. 7th ed. 1935. (Stock- 
holm: Axel Holmstréms Forlag. Sm. 8vo. 80 pp. 90 Ore.) 
In giving us the history of Swedish National Socialism with its unend- 
ing changes and its vacillations of policy, Mr. Méller shows that it has as 
yet not become a serious factor in Swedish political life. One reason for 
this lack of appeal to the masses is, in Mr. Mller’s opinion, the fact that 
the Jewish population in Sweden does not amount to more than I per cent. 
(1929), so that Swedish National Socialism is robbed of one of its main 
premises for propaganda. Mr. Moller’s book would gain in value if it 

were written with a little less obvious bias. A. H. H. 


U.S.S.R. 


50*. IstorRIYA GRAZHDANSKOI Vorny S.S.S.R. By various authors. 
Vol. I. 1935. (Moscow: Ogiz.) 


THIS sumptuously produced volume is the first of a full-length 
history of the Russian civil war of 1917-22. The number and character 
of the illustrations, many of them in colour, and the frankly vituperative 
style (members of the Provisional Government of 1917 seem to be 
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regularly referred to as “‘ the lackeys of the bourgeoisie’’), would suggest 
in any other country a work intended for popular consumption rather 
than an official and scholarly history. This first impression is, how- 
ever, misleading. This is a solid, serious and exhaustive work which 
fills a real gap, and will in future have to be consulted by all historians 
of the period. It is a composite work written by different authorities 
and is planned on a large scale; for the first volume stops short on the 
eve of the Bolshevik revolution. E. H. Carr. 


51*. THE RussIAN FINANCIAL SysTEM. By W.B. Reddaway. 1935. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 106 pp. 5s.) 

52*. THE PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRADE WITH THE 
SovieT Union. [School of Slavonic Studies Monographs, 
Nos. 7 and 8.] 1935. (London: School of Slavonic Studies. 
8vo. 50 pp. 38. 6d.) 

53. SOVIET PrRosPERITY. By V. M. Molotov. 1935. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 95 pp. Is.) 

54. THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. By Marcus Samuel and Leonard 
Caplan. 1935. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 133 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. REDDAWAY’s book, the material for which was gathered at a 
number of interviews with officials of the State Bank in Moscow in 
the summer of 1934, is a very clear and intelligent survey of the system 
of financial operation of Soviet planning at the time. Unfortunately, 
a good many of his most discriminating pages are now out of date, 
since the past year has witnessed profound changes in the financial 
technique of “direct action’’ by the State. Mr. Reddaway was 
concerned, it should be said, with the nominal functions of each part 
of the monetary mechanism, not with its actual workings, and his 
first task was to distinguish the rouble as a unit of account—that is, 
the rouble of government costing purposes—from the rouble as an 
instrument of control with wide variations in internal purchasing 
power. The distinction is very well explained. To-day, however, 
it has in a sense ceased to exist; internally there is now one rouble 
only. Monetarily the U.S.S.R. is still a closed system; but the 
liquidation of Torgsin, the abolition of the rationing system, the 
institution of a single price-level, and above all the steady reduction 
in prices suggest that, other things being favourable, it is unlikely 
to remain closed indefinitely. In the circumstances Mr. Reddaway’s 
appendix dealing with the announcement, at the end of 1934, of the 
impending abolition of bread rationing is specially interesting. He 
ventured on no prophecies, but was quick to perceive the significance 
of the action in respect of the peculiarly eiastic financial system as 
a whole. 


A great deal has been written of late in England and the United 
States regarding the extension of trade. with the U.S.S.R. The two 
monographs issued by the School of Slavonic Studies are among the 
best informed they have published, but at the same time exhibit a 
rather depressing excess of caution. Both reach similar conclusions. 
The American writer, Dr. Chapin Huntingdon, is perhaps the more 
cautious of the two, since in the last resort he reduces the prospects 
of a larger volume of American trade with the U.S.S.R. to the prospects 
of a restoration of ‘‘ a normal free flow of world trade.’’ As regards 
the opportunity for developing this country’s trade with the U.S.S.R., 
the emphasis all through is upon Soviet difficulties in paying for what 
BB2 
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Britain can sell. The outlet abroad for Soviet raw materials is limited, 
it is argued, and Soviet products cannot compete successfully in world 
markets. Thus the case for increased credit facilities depends, in 
this instance, not upon “‘ a normal free flow of world trade,”’ but upon 
the expansion of Soviet foreign trade with other countries. This 
kind of arguing in a circle is surely over-familiar and unnecessary. 


Soviet Prosperity consists of the report of the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. to the Seventh Congress 
of Soviets in January 1935. The previous Congress had met four 
years before, and Molotov’s address was the customary official review 
of Soviet affairs, more particularly economic affairs, during the interval. 
The document contains a great deal of statistical information on the 
progress of each branch of industry and is of further interest as an official 
guide to future objectives. It breathes, of course, official optimism. 


The Great Experiment is apparently an ironical title. The authors 
have studied the Moscow Daily News with some care in the search 
for what in Moscow is called ‘Soviet self-criticism.” They have 
accordingly discovered that planned production in tractors, railways, 
agriculture, coal, motor-cars, oil, iron and steel has failed. It is a 
pity their comments on Russian history are of doubtful accuracy. 
As a counter-blast to exaggerated Soviet claims, their book is hardly 
as effective as was evidently intended. R. D. CHARQUES. 


55*. STATUT INTERNATIONAL DE L’U.R.S.S. Erat CoMMERCANT. By 
A. Stoupnitzky. 1936. (Paris: Librairie générale de Droit 
et du Jurisprudence. 8vo. 486 pp. 50 fs.) 

Tuis is the second volume in a series of studies of contemporary 
Russia published under the direction of P. Milyukov, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under the Tsarist régime, and A. Michelson, formerly 
a Professor in the University of Moscow. A preface is contributed 
by M. Basdevant, Professor of Law in the University of Paris. 

The author divides his volume into five sections. In the first he 
describes in detail the actual machinery through which Soviet foreign 
trade is conducted and on the basis of which the Government trade 
monopoly is enforced. He gives the text of the various Soviet decrees 
on foreign trade, describes the nature and competence of the organs 
dealing with trade, discusses the réle played by foreign capital and 
foreign nationals in Soviet foreign trade, and comments on Russia’s 
lack of skilled specialists to undertake the intricate duties of administer- 
ing her State trade monopoly. Part II is a brief study of the com- 
mercial relations between the U.S.S.R. and foreign countries, and the 
endeavours made by capitalist nations from 1918 onwards to protect 
themselves against what they considered to be the unfair advantages 
secured by the Soviet Government because of its monopoly of trade. 
Part III is concerned with the question of recognition, its meaning 
in international law, and the embarrassments which arise in com- 
mercial relationships when recognition is not granted to one of the 
trading countries. Part IV is the longest and most important section 
of the book. Here the author examines a series of questions of the 
utmost practical importance. What is the legal status of Soviet 
Trade Delegations abroad? What is the responsibility of the Soviet 
State for the operations undertaken by its trading representatives 
abroad? Is the Soviet Government justified in demanding legal and 
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fiscal immunity for its commercial representatives operating in other 
countries? The final section is devoted to a study of the problems 
which have arisen in various countries in connection with the financing 
of Russia’s foreign trade. 

Although the author writes from the legal point of view, and with 
a wealth of technical detail, he never loses sight of the broader issues 
involved, and his book can confidently be recommended to a wide 
circle of readers as being essentially a study in international relations 
in the fullest sense of the term. The Bolshevik revolution set up in 
Russia a Government based on political and economic conceptions 
which were at complete variance with those accepted in capitalist 
countries. Indeed, the avowed intention of the new régime was to 
act as the spear-head of further revolutions which, it was hoped, 
would destroy capitalism throughout the world. These dreams did 
not materialise, and, after a brief period of isolation, Russia and the 
rest of the world had to set about finding a modus vivendi between 
two apparently incompatible forms of government and two widely 
varying conceptions of national life. M. Stoupnitzky’s admirably 
impartial volume is a notable contribution to our knowledge of how 
this not altogether willing collaboration has been worked out in the 
field of international trade. 

There is no index, but there is a very full ‘‘ Table of Contents,” 
and each section of the book is equipped with an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy. MARGARET MILLER. 


PALESTINE 


56*. GOVERNING PALESTINE. By J. M. Machover. 1936. (London: 
P. S. King. 8vo. xiv + 283 pp. Ios.) 

THE primary aim of this book is to prove that the proposed Legisla- 
tive Council for Palestine would involve a breach of the Mandate. 
The author has no difficulty in showing, by voluminous quotation, 
that Arab nationalism is irreconcilably hostile to the fundamental 
principle of the Mandate. He is probably right in arguing that the 
proposed “‘ paper safeguards’’ (retention of executive power in the 
hands of the High Commissioner, reservation to the High Commissioner 
of certain legislative powers, and constitution of the Legislative 
Council in a manner designed to allow official members to hold the 
scales of power) would not be effective to protect the National Home 
enterprise. He is again right in arguing that representation by numbers 
cannot work where there is a fundamental communal cleavage, and 
that this principle is not in fact adopted in the British Empire where 
this condition is present. 

What he does not directly explain is the cause of the cleavage 
in Palestine. He is content to suggest (pp. 18 ff.) that the earlier Arab 
welcome to the Balfour Declaration was spoilt by propaganda coming 
from “ British sources.’’ This hardly suffices. But there is some 
indirect evidence to be gleaned. The author quotes with satisfaction 
a description of Jaffa and Haifa as “‘ the Birmingham of the Near 
East ’’: one would not expect this satisfaction to exist unqualified 
in the pre-Birmingham society. He compares the relation of Jew to 
Arab with that of European to Asiatic in East Africa (p. 741) : 
if this is so, it is natural to expect the usual reaction of Asiatic national- 
ism and pride. He also recounts in detail the cruel intolerance 
practised in Iraq and elsewhere against minorities. This proves his 
point that only strict control by the mandatory Power can save the 
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first principle of the Mandate; but it is a reminder of the formidable 
task which the Palestine Mandate lays upon Great Britain. While 
the minorities elsewhere in the Near East are being eliminated, in 
Palestine a formidable minority has been created, and it can have 
no security in the country until it is in a position of control. 

Mr. Machover appeals at length to British colonial practice else- 
where, without realising that the appeal might also be used against 
him (e.g. in Kenya the principle of paramountcy of the interests of 
the indigenous population as against the immigrant communities). 
But when he takes his stand strictly on the Mandate he is not easily 
criticised. The British Government is pledged to the National Home; 
and the fact that the consequences of the pledge may be more embarrass- 
ing than the mandatory anticipated does not alter the position that 
it cannot, without breach of faith, grant power to a population which 
vehemently rejects the Mandate itself. W. K. Hancock. 


57. SPRING Up, O WELL! By Dorothy Ruth Kahn. 1936. (Lon- 
don: Cape. 8vo. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

It is impossible not to be impressed by the burning enthusiasm of 
this book by an American Jewess, who, although her family had done 
its best to make her completely “ assimilated,”’ felt the call of Zionism 
and settled in Palestine. The earlier chapters, in which she describes 
the awakening of her Jewish consciousness, are in many ways the 
best, and her style is not at this stage so infected by the hectic and 
passionate atmosphere of Tel Aviv as it later becomes. 

The greater part of the book deals with Miss Kahn’s impressions of 
Palestine, and with her somewhat lurid use of English she paints, 
rather than describes, scenes in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and the agri- 
cultural colonies. Behind the exuberance of her presentation lies, 
however, a very able analysis of the characters, thoughts and, above 
all, emotions of the Jewish immigrant population, and her own 
American experience of conflicting loyalties and sentiments enables 
her to appreciate many differing points of view. 

The book does not claim to deal with economic or racial problems, 
and there is little or no analysis of the Arab character or case. The 
photographs are well chosen and suit the general character of the book, 
which is one of broad impressions. There is a finely written introduc- 
tion by Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, as ever a champion of new bids for 
freedom. A. A. MocatTta. 


AFRICA 


58*. GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT, Ig14-1936. Information Department 
Papers, No. 19. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. 67 pp. 2s.; to members of the Institute, Is.) 


THE Information Department’s Paper No. 19 provides the 
background essential for an understanding of the present Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, and of the treaty which, it is hoped, will be their 
outcome. It carries the story up to the end of June 1936. 

It is common knowledge that negotiations have been in progress, 
off and on, ever since the Declaration of 1922 promised Egypt sovereign 
independence, but the detail of these developments easily escapes 
memory; the pamphlet is a useful reminder of how Zaghlul Pasha and 
Mr. MacDonald in 1924, Sarwat Pasha and Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
1928, Mahmud Pasha and Mr. Henderson in 1929, and Nahas Pasha 
and Mr. Henderson in 1930 in turn failed to reach agreement. The 
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pamphlet ascribes these failures in the main to internal manceuvres in 
Egyptian home politics, and sees hope for the present negotiations in 
that the Egyptian delegation is for the first time all-party. This 
diagnosis is in great part correct, but the pamphlet is open to criticism 
for its tendency to lay everything at this door. But perhaps it was 
impossible to describe the events in terms which both sides would 
regard as a true version. 

The sections dealing with internal Egyptian politics draw a veil over 
the corruption which the authors must have known to influence 
developments; but this is an imponderable difficulty to mention in a 
publication of this type. 

Those studying the present negotiations and the proposed treaty 
will find the pamphlet an invaluable source of reference; compressed 
into seven useful appendices are all the essential facts about the vexed 
question of the Sudan, the status of the Suez Canal, the question of the 
Nile water-flow, the strength and composition of the various political 
parties in Egypt, and the Capitulations and Mixed Courts. 0. H. 


59. A LIFETIME IN EGypT, 1876-1935. By Mabel Caillard. 1935. 
(London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 280 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is the age of gossipy reminiscence, the day when elderly 
people feel desire to publish their experiences for the benefit of posterity. 
The practice is harmless enough: the public find autobiography 
agreeable reading, the writers discover, in the closing days of life, a 
new occupation. Autobiography, indeed, is becoming fashionable : 
hardly perhaps as yet a serious competitor of the crook story, but 
going that way. Certainly most of us have something of interest 
to tell: either reflections that throw a sidelight upon the mentality of 
our period, or judgments that indicate the manners and customs of 
contemporary life. But reflection must be true, and judgment 
unbiased, if light literature of this type is to profit the sociologist or 
historian. Embroidery is fatal, exaggeration unpardonable, and not 
every autobiographist can escape succumbing to one or other of the 
two temptations. 

It may be said at once that Miss Caillard’s reminiscences ring true : 
that A Lifetime in Egypt is an acceptable addition to the literature of 
Egypt under a British Occupation. Her life was uneventful, but she 
has lived through an interesting period of history, and has preserved 
in the main an accurate recollection of its leading events. The book is 
too sketchy and too discursive to be a valuable presentment of history, 
but Miss Caillard’s incursions into that realm serve to quicken interest 
in her reminiscences. The writing also is pleasant, if not distinguished, 
the humour is not forced, and the judgment is unprejudiced if not 
always reliable. All important figures of the Occupation have 
crossed her path at one time or another, and she sums up their merits 
and demerits impartially.. Lord Kitchener’s dinner-parties, Miss 
Caillard considers, were “‘ less palatable than those of the Epicurean 
Lord Cromer,” a verdict that many contemporaries will not accept ; 
of Sir Reginald Wingate she writes ‘‘ the political situation [1918-1919] 
had slipped through his hands,” a judgment that suggests superficial 
acquaintance with the facts. And surely the authorship of “ the four 
reserved points ’’ does not lie at the door of Lord Milner (p. 245). On 
the other hand, her analysis of the fellahin is acute and penetrating : a 
sign, if sign is needed, that Miss Caillard has been a close observer of 
all classes of Egyptian Society. P. G. ELGoon. 
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60. LE TRISTE SORT DES INDIGENES MUSULMANS D’ALGERIE. By 
Jean Mélia. 1935. (Paris: Mercurede France. 8vo. 255 pp. 
12 frs.) 

61. SOUVENIRS D’AFRIQUE. By General Mangin. 1936. (Paris: 
Denoel et Steele. 8vo. 265 pp.) 


M. MELIA deals with the problem of the status of the native 
Algerians. The author was born in the country, and can therefore 
claim to be specially qualified to write on the subject. He makes an 
impassioned plea for the ultimate complete equality of his Moslem 
fellow-countrymen with French citizens. The principle was admitted 
in the constitution of 1848, but was departed from in the Senatus- 
Consultum of 1865, which had the effect of excluding Moslems from 
citizenship so long as they retained their status as Moslems. More- 
over, their abandonment of it, and consequently their acquisition of 
citizenship, have been hindered by formalities and other devices, 
while Algerians who have not attained it are subjected to a variety of 
regulations and disabilities, which the author describes and deplores. 
Naturally he is not satisfied with the consultative committees which 
have recently been established with the object of giving Native opinion 
some means of expression. They are subject to the limitations 
inherent in all such half measures. Nothing less than direct repre- 
sentation in parliament by vote can be satisfactory. The plea that if 
the Algerians want to vote they can qualify by abjuring their Moslem 
status and thus assimilating to the French, is inadmissible, for it asks 
them to give up all they hold most sacred. 


The second book bears indirectly on the same problem. Most of 
it is devoted to General Mangin’s diary and letters recording his share 
in the Fashoda affair. He gives a lively account of that admirably 
timed demonstration, called by Monsieur Hanotaux ‘‘ un coup de 
pistolet.”” Mangin defines its objects as being :— 

“‘d’enlever tout prétexte a l’occupation anglaise de l’Egypte et de mettre 
fin au réve de nos bons amis, qui veulent réunir l’Egypte au Cap et leurs pos- 
sessions de 1’Afrique orientale a celles de la Royal Niger Company, ce qui nous 
empécherait 4 tout jamais de rejoindre le Soudan et le Congo frangais.”’ 

When the expedition reached Fashoda on July roth he writes trium- 
phantly: ‘‘ Nous sommes arrivés et c’est un immense succés pour 
la France.” But having got there, they were at a dead end, unless 
they managed to open up communications through Abyssinia, and 
thither Mangin was sent. After returning to France he served three 
years in Tonkin, and then was sent to West Africa. Here he con- 
ceived the notion of an African army as a support to the French army 
in Europe. The editor deplores that it was not exploited sooner. If 
it had been, the assistance of the American troops in the War might 
have been unnecessary. Who can say? But the implication of the 
use of Native African troops in such circumstances is naturally pressed 
home by M. Mélia in connection with the Algerians. Should not 
those who have fought for France enjoy all the privileges of citizenship ? 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


62. TANGANYIKA MEmorIES: A Judge in the Red Kanzu. By 
Gilchrist Alexander. 1936. (London: Blackie. 8vo. xi+ 
244 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts book consists mainly in personal reminiscences. The author 
regards it as the first duty of a colonial Power to develop its territory 
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‘‘by the best modern methods available.’’ ‘‘ Those Governors who 
take the easy method of keeping out Europeans,”’ he states, ‘‘ are not 
doing their duty.’’ The judicial powers granted to ‘“ nominal chiefs ’’ 
constitute in his view a grave defect in the system of Indirect Rule. 
Holding that the British law of evidence is ‘‘ the most effective instru- 
ment which has yet been devised for the ascertainment of truth,’’ he 
disapproves also of the exercise of judicial functions by administrative 
officers, and believes that they desire these functions only in order to 
avoid interference from the judiciary. Lucy Mair. 


63*. ‘On Ne Novus Aura Pas.” Par M. Carlo Rossetti. 1936. 
(Rome: Tipografia ditta L. Cecchina. 8vo. 23 pp.) 

64*. LE CoNFLIT ITALO-ETHIOPIEN: SES ORIGINES ET SES CON- 
SEQUENCES. Par M. Carlo Rossetti. 1936. (Rome: Corriere 
diplomatico e consolare. 8vo. 18 pp. Lire 2.) 

These two addresses state once again the Italian version of the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. We are told of Italy’s disregarded rights under the 
Treaty of Versailles; of Great Britain’s attempt to swallow up Abyssinia 
forestalled by France’s move for her admission to the League; and, 
finally, of the act of aggression committed by Abyssinia against Italy on 
September 28th, 1935. These and many other complaints are all set down 
in a manner which leaves no doubt as to Italy’s sense of grievance or of 


her irritation even though they may fail to convince as statements of 
fact. H. G. L. 


65*. ABYSSINIA: THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF SLAVERY. By G. C. 
Baravelli. 1936. (London: British-Italian Bulletin. 8vo. 
49 pp. 34.) , > aD 
66*. ITALIAN CIVILISATION IN EtuHiopi1A. By Mario Pigli. 1936. 
(London: Dante Alighieri Society. 8vo. 63 pp. Is.) 
An Italian professor’s account of Abyssinia, as a stronghold of slavery, 
the home: of cruelty and disease, and a menace to Italy’s other colonies. 
The London Committee of the Dante Alighieri sponsor this pamphlet 
by Signor Pigli as “‘ a little book which does not deal with points of view, 
but only with bare facts and data.” It is a survey of Italy’s contacts 
with Abyssinia from the days of the Venetian Republic to the end of the 
nineteenth century. Ee. Gi 5. 


FAR EAST 


67*. INDO-CHINE S.O.S. By Andrée Viollis. Preface by André 
Malraux. 1936. (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 8vo. 
xvi-+ 253 pp. map. 15 ffs.) 

THOoUuGH the facts were suppressed at the time, it is now well known 
that at the end of 1930 and the beginning of 1931, there was serious 
unrest in French Indo-China. It was due to different causes and 
assumed different forms in various localities. Besides the poverty of the 
peasants and the infiltration of new ideas from abroad, there was an 
inequitable system of taxation, and a civil service which in some parts 
of the country was clearly incompetent for its task. The French 
officials were out of touch with the natives; “‘ they do not even know 
the Annamite language ’’’; and under them were native officials ““ who 
commit the worst excesses under the protection of France.’’ The events 
of 1930-31 were an unpleasant shock to those officials, and in some 
districts heads were lost in more senses than one. The grievances of the 
natives were ascribed to ‘“‘ bolshevism’’; and disaffection was sup- 
pressed by martial law, exercised in some instances quite arbitrarily by 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers of a regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, recently arrived from Morocco. Now, in Morocco 
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‘all disaffected natives are shot at sight; and the legionaries were 
given to believe that it was the same thing in Annam.”’ 

Mme Viollis, a well-known journalist of liberal sympathies, was 
attached to the mission of M. Paul Reynaud, Minister for the Colonies, 
when he visited Indo-China at the end of 1931. So, there seems to 
have been some delay in the appearance of the book. The authoress is 
deeply indignant at what she saw and heard; and, in her indignation, 
her record, which is vivid and enlightening, seems to confuse the 
horrors immediately due to the revolt with the perennial poverty, 
misery, squalor and disease of an oriental population—phenomena that 
are common throughout the East. The book consists of notes taken 
at various points during the voyage and covering various aspects of the 
country, but returning always to the motif of the native uprisings and 
their ruthless and unintelligent suppression. It concludes with 120 
pages of annexes in which are given some of the evidence from the trial 
of the legionaries (in 1933, two years after the events, and they were 
acquitted), notes on the arbitrary character of the sentences passed 
on native “‘ rebels,’”’ and on the persecution of the Caodaist sect, a native 
report to the Federal Council on the events of 1930-31 and their 
causes, and accounts also from a native source of the independence 
movement in Indo-China since 1885 and some pathetic letters from the 
families of political prisoners. All these are informative documents, 
but they are assembled, as is the book itself, in a rather disorderly 
manner. Nevertheless, it is an interesting and terrible little book, and 
constitutes a serious indictment of French colonial administration and 
justice. ee 


68*. WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE JAPANESE EmPIRE. By Tatsuji 
Takeuchi. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xix + 
505 pp. 6s.) 

69*. DIPLOMATIC COMMENTARIES. By Viscount Kikujiro Ishii. 1936. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xxv + 35I pp. 15s.) 

70*, THE BASIS OF JAPANESE FOREIGN Poticy. By A. E. Hindmarsh. 
1936. (Harvard University Press; Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. ix + 263 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THESE books are a mine of information to students of recent 
foreign political and industrial developments of Japan, throwing much 
light on the problems of national security and over-population which 
lie at the root of Japanese foreign policy. 

The first, by Tatsuji Takeuchi, Professor of International Relations 
at the Kwansei Gakuin University, is a detailed study of the organisa- 
tion and working of the Government of Japan in its relations with 
foreign Powers in peace and war. It is not a narration of events in the 
historical sense, but rather a special study of the internal operations of 
the Government and of the motives and traditions which influence its 
activities. 

In dealing with the Japanese constitution, the book makes clear the 
careful planning whereby the supreme authority of the Emperor has 
been retained in all matters, especially the army and navy and foreign 
affairs, while giving the general government of the country into the 
hands of a Cabinet and a Diet of two Houses. This authority, however, 
is generally exercised on the advice of the Cabinet, and also of the 
Elder Statesmen and the Privy Council, or, in military and naval affairs, 
through the Chiefs of the General Staffs, who are directly responsible to 
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the Emperor. The working of this combination of theoretical absolut- 
ism and democracy is elaborated fully. 

Light is thrown on the independent position of army and navy 
leaders who are not under the control of the Cabinet or Diet, except 
perhaps to some extent in financial matters. Ministers for the army 
and navy (always officers) are included in the Cabinet, but may report 
direct to the Throne even without consultation with their colleagues. 
The effect of this situation on the actions of Japan in relation to other 
countries, especially in connection with treaties and conferences, is 
examined in detail. Instances are discussed of differences of opinion 
between the Cabinet and the army and navy heads, leading to independ- 
ent action by the latter, which the Cabinet have later had to confirm as 
accomplished facts. Thus the military authorities acted on their own 
initiative in the Manchurian crisis of 1931. Again, the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 met with serious naval opposition which imperilled the 
pact and explains the obstacles to its renewal. This curious dual 
control may be explained and justified by the ultimate absolutism of the 
Emperor, but its eventual adjustment is one of the problems of Japan. 

The author traces the working of public opinion on this matter— 
the complete support of the Imperial prerogative, but also.the frequent 
criticism of independent military and naval activities, though there has 
generally been an eventual turn in favour of the latter. Nevertheless 
the book records a growing popular opinion against independent 
militaristic control, especially of an irresponsible nature. 

The writer throws much light on the views of Japanese leaders as to 
their réle and responsibility in conserving peace in the Far East, 
coupled with security for their own country. There appears even to be 
a claim for an exclusive authority in dealing with difficulties and disturb- 
ances of East Asiatic countries. The interpretation of “ security ”’ 
is very broad where the interests of Japan are concerned. 

The chapters on the control and conduct of foreign relations are very 
instructive. The Imperial prerogative is specially indicated in foreign 
affairs, though in practice the Government, as represented by the 
Cabinet, deals with them; the consent of the Diet is not required, under 
the Constitution, to treaties and agreements. It is interesting to note 
the difficulty that may occasionally arise, especially in such a matter as 
the League of Nations, in making treaties accord with Japanese 
constitutional theories. 


The second work—Dziplomatic Commentaries—is by Viscount 
Kikujiro Ishii, one of the most distinguished diplomats of Japan, and 
also at one time Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

He gives an interesting account—often supplemented by his 
personal experiences—of the conditions and developments of Japanese 
diplomacy from the earliest days till 1931. He traces the growth from 
the weakness under the ex-territorial system, which ended in 1899, to 
the attainment by Japan of the position of a first-class Power. 

The author throws a light on much diplomatic manceuvring after 
the China—Japan war, and before the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, including German and Russian activities. Later he describes 
the situation which arose as to Manchuria after the Russo-Japanese 
war, followed by the development of Japan’s “ special interests ’’ in 
China before, during, and after the World War. The various treaties 
and declarations of recent years and negotiations with countries con- 
cerned are discussed from the points of view of Japanese interests and 
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diplomacy. An account is also given of Japan’s membership of the 
League of Nations, though some of the author’s views have been 
negatived by Japan’s later withdrawal; and his belief that it would be 
virtually impossible for nations to refuse to abide by a recommendation 
of the League reads curiously in view of recent happenings. 

The author adds notes on disarmament, arbitration and other 
international relations, and adds a chapter on Japan’s difficulties arising 
out of over-population. 


The third work is by Mr. Albert Hindmarsh, Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College. In writing of The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy 
he deals with Japan’s great problems of population pressure and 
consequent difficulty of adequate food supply. 

For the population difficulty he can see no immediate relief, for 
though a decline may be possible after the anticipated peak about 
1950-65, present numbers are already beyond the existing food 
resources of Japan itself. 

He discusses several possible remedies, such as expansion and 
improvement in agriculture (from which little can be expected), 
emigration, and also industrialisation and foreign trade expansion ; and 
gives the latest development along these lines, with a vivid impression 
of Japanese pressure of competition with other commercial countries of 
the world. THOMAS. HARRINGTON. 


71*. THE MANCHU ABDICATION AND THE POWERS, 1908-1912: AN 
EPISODE IN PRE-WAR DipLomacy. By John Gilbert Reid. 
1935. (University of California Press; Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. xiii-+ 497 pp. 22s. 6d.) 


Tuis ably-written and instructive work covers a very short but 
highly important period in the recent history of China—the three 
years that elapsed between the death of the Empress-Dowager T’zii 
Hsi, towards the end of 1908, and the fall of the Manchu dynasty at 
the end of 1911. Its appeal will be to the historian and the serious 
student of Chinese politics rather than to the general public, but by 
the former it will be valued as by far the best and most Compendious 
history that exists of the momentous events that led to the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Chung-Hua on the ruins of a throne that had 
existed for thousands of years. 

The book consists of fourteen chapters, of which the first contains 
a brief and accurate summary of the Manchu empire’s foreign relations 
from the date of the treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) to the death of the 
Emperor Kuang-Hsii in 1908. The remainder of the work deals in 
copious detail with the short period that remained before the outbreak 
of the anti-dynastic revolution. The main emphasis is on China’s 
foreign relations during those three fateful years and on the attitude 
of the various foreign Powers towards an empire that was seen to be 
slowly drifting towards the rocks. The author lays such stress on the 
fact of foreign pressure as the decisive cause of the dynastic catastrophe 
that he feels justified in describing the Manchu abdication and the 
events which led to it as “an episode in pre-War diplomacy.’’ This 
seems to imply that in his opinion post-War diplomacy would have 
been conducted on less selfish and more magnanimous lines. Perhaps 
recent diplomatic activities in both Eastern and Western hemispheres 
hardly justify so optimistic a conclusion. 

Dr. Reid’s book is packed with trustworthy information, much 
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of which is not readily accessible elsewhere; it is written in a lucid 
and unpretentious style; and it is wholly free from bias. The author 
has no axe to grind. He does not write as a partisan either of the 
monarchy or the republic, but as a conscientious historian and student 
of politics, anxious first to discover the truth and then to present it 
to his readers in a clear and attractive form. 

Dr. Reid has several advantages not possessed by all writers on 
Chinese politics. He has spent the greater part of his life in China 
(he was the youngest of the Americans who came through the siege 
of the Legations in 1900), and he was in close touch with Chinese affairs 
during the years of which he writes. He speaks and reads Chinese; 
and last but not least he is the son of a distinguished father (Dr. 
Gilbert Reid), who was the friend of many of the leading Chinese 
of the pre-Boxer and post-Boxer periods, and who was a sincere and 
devoted friend of the Chinese people. The author of this book has 
inherited his father’s affection for the people, his appreciation of their 
great qualities and his keen sympathy with their misfortunes and 
sufferings in recent years. Dr. Reid is fully justified in making the 
claim that his background may have “ aided him in reconstructing a 
vety complex and intricate political period.”’ “wi 

The chapter on “ The Last Twenty Days ”’ closes with a summary 
of the Abdication Agreement between the republic and the monarchy, 
and Dr. Reid goes on to explain how it was that “ retiring to his For- 
bidden City palace, China’s last emperor became a foreign ‘ Monarch,’ 
the Manchu emperor, without political authority but still retaining 
title, court, property and privileges’’ (p. 299). There Dr. Reid’s 
story ends. Had he continued it further, he would have had to tell 
the story of how, twelve years later, the agreement was torn up by 
a small group of military leaders and politicians who obtained control 
of Peking towards the close of 1924, how the Emperor—deprived of 
title, privileges and property—was driven from the Forbidden City 
and for many days was in grave bodily peril, how from 1925 to 1931 
he lived as a refugee in the Japanese Concession in Tientsin, and how, 
finally, owing to an unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel, he returned 
to the Manchurian home of his fathers. It was not part of Dr. Reid’s 
task to narrate these events; but he has given us a book which will 
facilitate the task of future historians in guiding their readers not 
only through the maze of pre-revolutionary China, but also through the 
events that have led to the present dangerous stage in the country’s 
political evolution. 

This is a book which can be unreservedly and warmly recommended 
to all students of the political history of China, and especially to those 
who are anxious to improve their understanding of the causes that 
led to the collapse not only of the Manchu dynasty, but of the Chinese 
monarchy, and to the lamentable condition in which the Chinese 
people, who deserve a far happier fate, are languishing to-day. 

- REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


72*, HANDBOOK OF CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS IN CHINA. Compiled and 
edited by W. Y.Chyne. 1936. (Shanghai: China National Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation. 8vo. xxiv + 282 pp. 10s.) 


This handbook refers in all to more than five hundred institutions in 
China. Wherever possible details are given of history, activities and 
publications of each institution mentioned. A classified index lists them 
under such headings as societies, libraries, museums, research organisations, 
technical colleges and universities. H. G. L. 
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73*. ALIEN AMERICANS: A Study of Race Relations. By B. Schrieke. 
1936. (New York: The Viking Press. 8vo. ix-++-208 pp. $2.50.) 

THERE has been a vast output of writing in the United States on the 
immigrants and minority groups there; the treatment has tended to 
become a little ingrown. Here is a book by an outside observer, a 
Dutchman, who has been an official in the Dutch Colonial Service and 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Batavia. Having 
freshness, standards of comparison, and an acute mind, he has produced 
a book of first-rate value. 

About a third of it is given up to an account of the Orientals, 
Mexicans, and Indians. Then follows a long chapter on the attitude of 
the American to the immigrant and the alien. During the first decade 
of this century immigration to the United States reached nearly a 
million a year; the animosity felt in any ordered society towards the 
alien—‘‘ the in-group are ‘the men’’’—flared up when confronted 
with this phenomenon. The instability of American life itself, of a 
society not yet rooted and subjected to a mobility and to a diminution 
of social controls on a scale that no human society had ever before 
experienced, stiffened (unconsciously) the defensive attitude. Time, 
however, is the great assimilator. It is when the minority groups are 
coloured that the real problem arises. Hence the special problem of the 
Orientals, and, above all, of the negroes. 

The remaining half of the book is devoted to the negroes, and forms 
one of the most searching and constructive discussions of this vexed 
problem that has yet come the way of the present reviewer. Mr. 
Schrieke surveys conditions in the South before the Civil War, and 
explodes the legend, so dearly held, of an aristocratic society of white 
gentry reposing, paternalistically, on slavery. Although there was a 
tiny group of “ quality folks,’’ the poor whites constituted a big problem 
then, and the South as a whole was a community of small-holders. At 
least three-fifths of the farmers had no slaves; farms of 500 acres or 
more in extent comprised less than 3 per cent. of all the farms; and 
there was a large class of white workers. After the war the economy of 
the South changed from more or less self-sufficient farming to more and 
more concentration on cotton production. It is the continued existence 
of the legend and the spectral fear of the Negroes—‘‘ the two complexes 
of the South ’’—together with undue reliance on cotton, that are at the 
root of the problem. What is needed is to create a peasantry (white and 
black) in place of the present tenancy and to substitute the growing of 
food and other crops for the primacy of cotton. The primacy of cotton 
is doomed in any case. But the danger is that the South in its destitu- 
tion will devote itself entirely to the Negro problem, in the wrong way : 
the economic decline will be reflected in racial conflicts. It would be a 
blessing if leaders of the South would study this solid and stimulating 
analysis of their difficulties. The book also has a value for South 
Africa. W. R. CROCKER. 


74. RACE RELATIONS : ADJUSTMENT OF WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE 
UniITED StaTEs. By Willis W. Weatherford, Ph.D., and 
Charles S. Johnson, Litt.D. 1934. (Boston: D.C. Heath and 
Company. 8vo. x+ 590 pp. I5s.) 

Tuis study of the American negro and his relations with the whites 
has been written by two experts in the field, one a white professor of 
anthropology at the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, and the other a negro 
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professor of sociology at Fisk University. It consists of an introductory 
section dealing with the philosophy of race relations, and two main 
sections describing the slavery period and the present status and pro- 
blems of the negro. Each author has contributed half of the chapters in 
the three sections, an arrangement which leads to some repetition and 
duplication of material as well as to a lack of continuity. 

The outlook of the two authors is very similar; their aim is to avoid 
specious “‘ solutions ’’ of the race problem and promote mutual know- 
ledge and sympathy between the two races. This work gives the reader 
a very comprehensive view of the past and present condition of the 
negro, and should prove valuable to all students of race relations. 

At the end of each chapter are a number of stimulating questions 
which add to the book’s value as a college text-book. There is also a 
very full bibliography. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


75. NATIONAL Economic Security. By Arthur B. Adams. 1936. 
(Norman : University of Oklahoma Press. 8vo. 327pp. $2.50.) 


THIs is an interesting attempt to fill the gulf noted by Mr. H. G. 
Wells between extreme left opinion on the one hand and the “ Stand- 
Patter ’’ on the other. A statement in the preface that “ the general 
public in America is groping for national prosperity ’’ is profotindly true. 

As the author points out, the American producer enjoys the largest 
free market in the world. The analysis of the causes of the collapse in 
1929 follows generally the lines of the conclusions in the series of 
publications issued by the Brookings Institute with some minor 
reservations. Briefly he finds a major cause of the trouble to lie in the 
uneven distribution of wealth, the increase in savings by the rich, and 
the lack of expansion of purchasing power of consumers goods by those 
with incomes of less than $5000 per annum—97 per cent. of the total 
earning population. As to recent experiments, he condemns the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934, and in fact the whole monetary and currency 
policies of inflation of the Roosevelt administration which, he 
suggests, have resulted in less purchasing power rather than more 
being available. 

Most people would agree with the author’s attack on the prevailing 
obsession in the United States that a return to the 1926 price level must 
bring prosperity—the reviewer is painfully reminded of a similar halluci- 
nation which obsessed bankers, the Treasury and Parliament in England 
in 1925 in regard to gold parity, from which it took six painful years to 
recover. There is an interesting chapter which suggests that the limit 
of possible borrowing by the Federal Government is far nearer than 
is generally supposed. 

Moderate reformers will agree with many of the proposals, impossible 
as they are of realisation under the existing constitution. But regula- 
tion of hours of work and wages to absorb all unemployed (except the 
unemployables) would probably, like inflation, only start another 
vicious circle. The author has apparently not considered the alter- 
native of part-time work with insurance payments to make up the 
minimum wage. C. WALEY COHEN. 


76*. OUR TIMES : THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1925. VOLUME VI, THE 
TweEnTIESs. By Mark Sullivan. 1936. (London: Scribners. 
8vo. xx + 674 pp. 2Is.) 

THE sixth and final volume of Mark Sullivan’s large-scale con- 
temporary history of the United States deals with a shorter period than 
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the title suggests, the years 1920-1925. These years were dominated 
by a desire on the part of the United States to turn away from European 
and world affairs, and to recreate a prosperous and contented society out 
of its own abundant resources of wealth and energy. In the political 
sphere they were dominated by the emergence from obscurity of 
Warren Harding and some of his friends. Both the qualities and defects 
of this volume are to be found in its treatment of this ill-fated Presi- 
dency. The writer lived in close contact with the personalities and 
events he describes, and his account of the origins, rise and fall of the 
Harding administration form a real contribution, and do much to clear 
its leading figure of the slurs that have fallen upon him. But lengthy 
attention to the personality of Harding and to the high-lights of his 
régime robs the volume of balance and proportion, and makes its 
political section more akin to biography than to general political history. 
The events, except for the Teapot Dome investigations, of the early 
years of the Coolidge administration, and foreign relations throughout 
the period, receive little more than brief mention. The latter part of 
the volume is devoted to an account, similar to that presented in Allen’s 
Only Yesterday, though much more detailed, of the social tastes and 
manners of the period, in which the reader will find much curious 
matter. TERENCE O’BRIEN. 


77. THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION. By W. S. Myers and W. H. 
Newton. 1936. (London: Scribners. 8vo. viii + 553 pp. 
15s.) 

THE utility of this volume, upon which a Professor of Politics at 
Princeton and Mr. Hoover’s former Secretary have collaborated, lies 
in its making available hitherto unpublished material from Mr. Hoover’s 
private files and diaries, and in its bringing together under one cover 
a large collection of the speeches and messages to Congress made by 
Mr. Hoover during his Presidency. These documents fill out and 
illustrate the narrative, offered in the form of a daily log, of the Ad- 
ministration of 1929-1933. This narrative is, however, presented in so 
strongly partisan a manner that it is of small value to the seeker after a 
detached and scientific account of the man or the period which it 
describes. But for those who wish to find the policies, domestic and 
foreign, of Mr. Hoover put forward as unquestionably right and con- 
structive, most of the evidence, if not the proof, is here. The volume 
shows many signs of hasty compilation, would have gained from extensive 
compression, and uses the log form in a manner which leads to selection 
of the facts favourable to its thesis rather than to balanced presentation 
of the course of events. TERENCE O’BRIEN. 


78. History OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 1896-1932. Volume 
IV. Labor Movements. By Selig Perlman, Ph.D., and Philip 
Taft, Ph.D. 1935. (New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii + 683 pp. Bibl. 17s.) 


Tuis fourth volume of the series dates from the recovery following 
the depression of the nineties roughly to the end of the Hoover régime. 
The American Federation of Labour, which supplanted the Knights 
of Labour in 1881 and was reorganised on a broader base in 1886, had 
already taken definite shape and, under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, an immigrant born of Jewish parents in London, grew 
from a membership of 150,000 in 1886 to 4,000,000 in 1920, falling to 
2,900,000 in 1929 to increase once again, it may be added in parenthesis, 
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when President Franklin Roosevelt came to the throne and initiated 
a new and possibly audacious programme of social and economic 
control. 

The main impression the reader of this study gains is that of eternal 
warfare, for there is hardly a page in the entire book on which the 
words and phrases of belligerency—either on the part of, or against, 
employers, or within the ranks and organisations of Labour itself— 
do not occur, and it is all rather depressing. It is in great part due 
to the lack of class consciousness manifested by the heterogeneous 
American labourer who prefers job or wage consciousness with a limited 
objective of job and wage control; furthermore— 

“To the American labor movement the conquest of the right to exist was 
ever its paramount problem. English employers had with few exceptions ac- 
cepted unionism before the end of the nineteenth century; they continued, of 
course, to oppose the unions on specific demands. But to American employers 
unionism has always remained the invader and usurper to be expelled at the first 
opportunity.” 

During the period under review leaders come and go, but Gompers, 
“a reader of fundamental books, including the Marxian classics, and 
a thinker as well as a leader,” survives; he survives, amongst other 
things, the crashing defeat of Labour by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1gor and the further victory of Steel in 1910 (the same 
year as the Lake Carriers’ Strike); the “ boring from within ”’ of the 
communist and industrial worker of the world William Z. Foster; 
the rivalry of the Industrial Workers of the World which came in 1909 
from the west to invade the eastern states and champion the cause of 
the unorganised workers who were excluded from membership of the 
Federation. His non-partisan policy still stands to-day, twelve 
years after his death. It may be partly due to him, and it is doubtless 
partly due to the mentality of the labourers themselves, who, far from 
declaring class war on capitalism, demand a better chance to become 
capitalists themselves, that Labour has never yet played an important 
independent réle in American political life; under Eugene Debs the 
Socialist Pariy polled 897,011 votes in 1912, and that is the highest 
percentage of the total vote ever polled by Socialists in the United 
States. Some predict that Labour will assert itself more strongly in 
the coming Presidential Election of 1936. LEGER. 


79. THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF STATE SUCCESSION. By Herbert 
A. Wilkinson, Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LII, No. 4.] 1934. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. 137 pp. $1.25.) 

Tuts is a practical and useful treatise, and quite sufficient for the 
ordinary student of the subject, who has no need of exhaustive works. 

That there have been as many as ten major state successions con- 
tributing to the foundation of the United States of America, and its 
expansion gives some experience in state- -building and the deduction 
of doctrine from experience. 

The subject is fully considered under the heads of Effect on (1) 
Public Law and Government; (2) on Private Law and Private Rights ; 
(3) on Nationality; (4) on Public Debts and Financial Obligations ; 
(5) on Treaties. 

The most interesting chapter is the last, where is offered a theory 
of State Succession as conceived in the United States in view of 
the events detailed in the previous chapters, and of this the inter- 
nationalists may fix on the fact that the burdens which pass to the 
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acquiring state have been construed “ rather strictly,” and may also 
be subject to division between the federal Government and the acquired 
state. 

This book seems complete in its references, is well indexed and is 
otherwise satisfactory ; but being published in 1934, could not include 
the Convention of June 1935 with Panama, whereby the United 
States agreed to pay the Panama Canal Annuities in gold at the rate 
of $250,000 per annum; nor the new Constitution for the Philippines. 

W. A. BEWEs. 


80. THE UNITED STATES IN WorLD ArFFairS: An account of 
American Foreign Relations 1934-1935. By Whitney H. 
Shephardson in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. 1935. 
(Published for the Council on Foreign Relations.) (New York : 
Harper Bros.; London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 357 pp. 
Bibl. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the fourth volume in the series issued annually by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Its object is to record as accurately 
as possible, and as fully as space allows, the principal events in the 
United States which affected foreign interest, and the principal events 
in other countries which had repercussions on the United States. It 
shows how apprehensions concerning a new war contributed to the 
decision of the American Government to renounce imperialism in the 
Caribbean, to enlarge the army and navy, and to abandon the tradi- 
tional neutrality policy. 

Besides these topics, the authors also discuss the international 
repercussions of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute; the rearmament of 
Europe; naval problems in the Pacific; Japanese commercial and 
territorial expansion; the independence of the Philippines; the 
“good neighbour ’’ policy toward Latin America; the promotion of 
trade by reciprocity agreements; the effects of American gold and 
silver policies, and the prospects for an international stabilisation of 
currencies. There is a bibliography, a chronology and a series of 
appendices in which are given statistics, texts of trade agreements, 
etc. In addition to the volume of information given, the book is 
readable and interesting throughout. ze. G, 1, 
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81*. CHILE: LAND AND Society. By George McCutcheon McBride. 
[American Geographical Society Research Series, No. 19.] 1936. 
(New York: American Geographical Society. 8vo. xxii + 
408 pp.) 

Tus book is one of the best treatments as yet available on a problem 
of great importance throughout Latin America, namely the holding and 
use of land. Chile is known largely as a source of mineral wealth, 
particularly nitrates. But the vast majority of the population are not 
to any real degree affected by the exploitation of such products. Chile 
remains an agricultural country, and the ruling class has always been 
drawn from the landowners. Recently the hacienda (large estate) has 
had to surrender its absolute control of politics, but it would be very 
rash to assume that the old order possesses no influence. 

The Master-and-Man relationship has dominated the history of the 
country. The small, independent farmer class has not been able to 
acquire any real political influence, and has not contributed any leader 
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of national reputation. The hacienda system has undoubtedly been 
responsible for some characteristics of real value to the life of the 
nation: socially, it has held the family together; economically, the 
system has promoted irrigation. Controlled by the hacendado, the 
credit of the country has been, so far as possible, soundly conserved, and 
revolutionary disturbances reduced to a minimum. Against these 
achievements must be set those disadvantages which are associated with 
that type of society which is based on large estate-holding throughout 
Latin America. Education has been mainly for the sons of hacendados ; 
the labourer has been excluded from social benefits, and the actual 
development of land has left much to be desired. 

The author reviews these conditions, discusses attempts already 
made to change this state of affairs, and concludes that a real social 
reorganisation is urgently overdue. His facts are copious and carefully 
chosen, his tone is sober and restrained, and his estimate of the future 
is that, unless agrarian reform comes peacefully, it will come violently. 
“Timely agrarian reform,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ would have saved Mexico 
ten years of civil war.’’ The best commendation a reviewer can make of 
this work is to express the hope that its findings will attract attention in 
many countries of Latin America besides Chile. © KENNETH GRUBB. 


82*. COLOMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1765-1934. By E. Taylor 
Parks, Ph.D. 1935. (Durham, N. Carolina: Duke University 
Press ; Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xix +554 pp. Bibl. 
18s.) 


Dr. Parks gives a clear and interesting account of the develop- 
ment and history of Colombia from the period of early settlement of 
New Granada to the incursion of Yankee Petroleros and the final 
establishment of neighbourly relations between the great republic 
to the north and the smaller (though still of considerable area) in the 
southern hemisphere. He prefers to speak of ‘‘ Yankees” so as to 
avoid confusion if he calls the northerners ‘‘ Americans.” 

He deals with the illegal traffic which flourished at the time when 
exorbitant duties were levied in the colony and in Spain, with the 
small regard paid to the welfare and education of the natives by the 
incoming soldiers of fortune, and he devotes space to Miranda’s struggle 
for independence and his appeal for British help. 

The relations with the United States, spreading over more than a 
century, have been varied, and there were times when they were far 
from friendly, especially during the Panama Canal controversy, but, 
as North American commercial and petroleum activities increased, 
the interest taken in the settlement of disagreements increased also, 
and the 1922 Treaty more or less healed old sores and put a stop to 
recriminations. The main question to-day is whether the reciprocal 
trade agreement of 1933, the first of those agreements made under 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s guidance and policy, will prove to be a real boon 
and lead to commercial recovery in a country which, like practically 
all others, suffered from the depression and caused her Government 
to suspend payments on the loans which had been poured into her lap 
while times were good. LEGER. 


83*. RELIGION IN THE REPUBLIC OF MExico. By G. Baez Camargo 
and Kenneth G. Grubb. [World Dominion Survey Series.] 
1935. (London: World Dominion Press. 8vo. 166 pp. 5s.) 


In spite of the limitations of its title, Religion in the Republic of 
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Mexico is a valuable book for the general reader. The authors’ 
purpose is to survey religious conditions, especially as they affect the 
Protestant minority, but their approach to the subject is sufficiently 
scholarly to ensure that nearly half the text is devoted to a concise, 
but inclusive, section dealing with the history, and the political and 
social development of the country. The appendices include a summary 
of the principal events of struggle between State and Church, with a 
translation of the Articles of the reformed Constitution of December 
1934, which deal with religion and education. 

The personal sympathies of the writers have not prevented them 
from giving an impartial evaluation of the aims and achievements 
of the Mexican Government in recent years, and the impression left 
with the reader is that legislation has been inspired both by idealism 
and also clear appreciation of the particular difficulties which have 
to be faced. The schemes for specialised education and agrarian 
reform which have been evolved should go far to assimilate the large 
rural population of Indians into the life, culture, and productivity 
of the community. If this objective is reached, the experiment will 
profoundly influence many of the neighbouring republics, and will 
induce a correspondingly favourable appraisal of the attitude which 
has been adopted towards the conservatism that has always been so 
closely allied with the Church of Rome in Latin America. 

The book has the advantage of being of most suitable length; 
it is neither so brief as to be superficial nor so long as to be tedious. 
In short, it is a most valuable document for all those who wish to study 
the relationships between Church and State, an increasingly important 
problem of the present era, as they are in modern Mexico. 

Roa RR: 


84. MExIco: a Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase and Marian 
Tyler. 1935. (New York: Macmillan; London: John Lane. 
8vo. vii+ 338 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


MExico, which in spite of its contiguity to the United States was 
almost unknown to Americans up to as recently as four years ago, has 
been discovered again by a new school of American writers, and this 
book is a typical specimen of their work. The Revolution is held 
up to us in this and many other of their books as having ended a vicious 
system of autocracy and replaced it with a liberal constitution ad- 
ministered by men of patriotism and high ideals. Unfortunately for 
the writers, very few of those old enough to have had experience of the 
government of the country both before and after the Revolution are 
likely to subscribe to their views. The power, with all the advantages 
that power carries with it in Latin-American countries, is to-day in 
just as few hands as in the days of General Diaz and is used in just as 
arbitrary a manner. Elections are no more genuine now than they 
were then, while the middle class are harried by a more highly organised 
and greedy bureaucracy. The experiment of land confiscation for the 
benefit of the peasants, though it has not affected a large proportion 
of the village land, which is and was communally held, has been of 
doubtful value to the beneficiaries themselves. The attitude of the 
Government towards the foreign capitalist, for whom, by the way, 
Mr. Chase has not one good word though he admits the need of capital 
for the advancement of the country, is not only retarding development 
but may well lead to actual disaster in the future. The Labour 
legislation has demoralised the loyalty of the employees of the Railways 
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and Public Utility Corporations and brought these concerns, which are 
of great value to the community, almost to ruin, while the operatives 
in many trades who are not so well organised have benefited little if 
at all. 

Apart from these misconceptions the book is interesting to read, 
though the comparisons between Tepotzlan, a town in Mexico which has 
preserved the Aztec mode of life, and Middletown (or strictly speaking 
Muncie, Indiana) become somewhat wearisome. They are, however, 
always to the advantage of Tepotzlan. The writers show much power 
of accurate observation and gives interesting statistics covering a 
wide field. While these seem mainly correct his estimate of British 
capital invested in Mexico in the year 1912 at $320,000,000, say 
£65,000,000, is very wide of the mark. The total British capital 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, according to a return recently 
compiled, was as much as {159,000,000 in 1913 and had risen to 
£178,500,000 in 1934. British investors, it may be well to record, 
received 3-7 per cent. return on these investments in 1913 and only 
0-3 per cent. last year. In addition to these investments much British 
money has been invested in Mexican securities not quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, to say nothing of the Bonds of the National Railways, 
the majority of which are in British hands; the total stake of Great 
Britain in the country is probably little less than 250 millions sterling. 

The book is admirably illustrated with line drawings from the pen 
of the eminent Mexican artist, Rivera. VINCENT W. YORKE. 


85*. GOVERNMENT-OPERATED ENTERPRISES IN THE PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE. By Marshall E. Dimock. 1935. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; London : Cambridge University Press. 
8vo. xili+ 238 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

TuIs is a descriptive and critical study of one of the largest over- 
seas public utility undertakings launched by any country. From the 
Canal itself down to the furniture in the houses occupied by employees, 
virtually every important property and service within the Zone is 
managed either by the Panama Railroad Company, a public corpora- 
tion, or by the Panama Canal, a legal and administrative unit re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of War in Washington. Certain of the 
problems raised by such thoroughgoing State ownership, not merely 
of the means of production but of recreation besides, are ably dis- 
cussed in this book. Criticism is, however, confined to points of 
administrative rather than of economic interest. The wider problems 
connected with public ownership do not, even so, entirely escape 
attention, as is instanced from the case of a projected roadway which 
the Republic of Panama desired to be built across the Isthmus. Since 
such an alternative means of transport would compete for traffic now 
carried by the government-owned railway, it has not as yet been 
constructed. This book, which contains a chapter on the “ Principles 
Underlying Government-owned Corporations,” will prove of interest 
to students of public utility organisations in general, as well as providing 
a complete account of the administration of services in the Panama 
Canal Zone. A. W. SNELLING. 


86*, ARCHIVES OF BritisH HonpurAs. Vols. II and III. By Sir 
John Alder Burdon. 1935. (London: Sifton Praed. 8vo. 
xii + 436,x-+ 400 pp. 7s. 6d. each volume.) 


THE first volume of the Calendar of the Archives of British Hon- 
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duras appeared in 1931. These two complete what is a most valuable 
addition to the materials of the history of the British Empire. British 
Honduras is constitutionally one of the most interesting of our 
possessions. Its origin was an assumed right of cutting logwood on 
ground the sovereignty over which the British Government recognised 
as belonging to Spain in the Treaty of Paris in 1763. The few wood- 
cutters had previously formed a government for themselves by public 
meetings at which the magistrates were elected and the laws were 
passed. Not until 1786 did the British Government interfere by 
appointing a Superintendent, and not until 1862 did it assert its 
sovereignty by declaring the settlement a colony. By this time the 
informal public meeting had developed into a legislative assembly, 
though it still bore its original name. The archives of such an un- 
usually rough-and-ready colonial administration could not fail to 
be interesting, and we are indeed lucky to have them preserved in 
these volumes, the manuscripts of which narrowly escaped in a hurri- 
cane which destroyed many of the originals. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


87*. THE Economic LITERATURE OF LATIN AMERICA: A TENTATIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vol. I. Compiled by the Bureau for Economic 
Research in Latin America, Harvard University. 1935. 
(Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xvii+ 315 pp. 17s.) 

Tuis is the first volume, dealing with the ten republics of South 
America, of the ambitious undertaking of the Harvard University 
Bureau for Economic Research in Latin America to produce a complete 
bibliography of the economic literature of those countries. The second 
volume will deal with Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean 
area. 

To anybody familiar with the chaotic nature of its subject, this 
book will appear a remarkable achievement of collation and classifica- 
tion. After a general section, each of the ten republics is treated 
separately, under sub-headings such as “‘ Colonial Economy,” “‘ Agri- 
culture,” “Industry,” ‘ Population,” ‘“‘ Public Finance,” ‘“‘ Com- 
munications,” and so forth, each sub-heading being preceded by a 
useful note indicating the most valuable of the works enumerated. 
Except for one or two omissions—Pierre Denis’s two volumes of the 
Géographie Universelle are the most flagrant—the lists seem to be 
commendably thorough and complete. J. A. GATEHOUSE. 


88. PARAGUAYAN INTERLUDE. By C. W. Thurlow Craig. 1936. 
(London: Arthur Barker. 8vo. 319 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THIS is a very interesting book from the international point of 
view. It is a pity, however, that, being written by an Englishman, 
it should affect such a “ Wild West’”’ style. The Americanisms, 
such as “ buck,” “‘ squaw,’’ “ squaw-man,”’ the American styles of 
saddlery, gunmanship, etc., were introduced during the American 
cowboy vogue of Tex Richards and his men from about Ig1o0 onwards ; 
but there are very few of those left now, and British ranchers in South 
America prefer to use their own language, when they are not speaking 
Spanish, and to continue their own improvements upon South American 
methods of working cattle. 

The book is written in a most entrancing way, is at least very 
readable for those of us, who, like the author, would long to be back 
among the old scenes in the “‘ Garden of South America ’’: we might 
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even say of it: “‘ Perfectly true, every word of it’?! But why should 
an English author in such a clever, well-written, and decidedly humorous 
sketch introduce so much that is so very unsavoury, and make himself 
the hero of it all? 

As a medical man the reviewer knows all about the “ unprintable 
bits, but he is worried even about what is left. White men do live 
with Paraguayan women, their “‘ cooks,’”’ but it is considered to be 
more proper to be legally married. In the Chaco territory there are 
stories of the systematic abduction of the uncivilised Indian girls by 
the soldiery during the military occupation of the Chaco, but for any 
white man, and, above all, an Englishman to have a poor, savage 
Chaco Indian woman as a concubine has always been considered by the 
Paraguayans to be the lowest depth of degradation to which a man 
can sink. 

Similarly such indulgence in alcohol as that described by the 
author is regarded by the Paraguayans in the same light as it is by 
respectable people in England. Also the Paraguayan national laws 
have for nearly forty years prohibited the sale of intoxicants to the 
Indians in the Chaco, and the regulations of all the industrial companies 
require strict control of liquor traffic among their employees. It is 
lamentable, therefore, to see the author, an Englishman, making the 
boast of how, when he was manager of one such company’s ranch, he 
supplied the workers with contraband liquor. 

A book could be written telling the tragedies of the lives of English- 
men in Paraguay, wrecked through drink and irregular living. Bishop 
Every of the Argentine gives very special warning that for climatic 
and moral reasons tropical South America is not suitable for British 
colonisation. He is jealous that England’s good name be not dis- 
honoured. But the man who, whether in the South Seas or in 
Paraguay, can linger with one arm round a chocolate neck and the 
other round the neck of a bottle, can laugh at such warnings, and so 
the author thinks he can afford to write sarcastically about the English 
missionaries in the Chaco in the far interior, as well as of the other 
good people in their mission ship on the great river, who have spent 
their lives teaching the native peoples a better way than that of the 
degenerate white man. 

Real people live in the book. The reviewer knew the doings of 
“Jim,” the American cattle man, biting off the necks of beer bottles, 
shooting down shelves of bottles in the Hotel Fronces, spattering 
bullets about the feet of stupid natives, potting away at alligators 
from the steamer’s deck, and letting bang his last shot by the ear of 
a staid-looking passenger, just to see how he would like it. All perfectly 
true! But “‘ Jim ”’ was the kindest, biggest-hearted man ever known 
out there. Everybody liked him: he was a Robin Hood, a regular 
Rob Roy! When “ Jim’s’’ bosom friend, Harry Perkins, died of 
heart disease at the reviewer’s place, ‘‘ Jim’’ brought out a bunch of 
American boys to the funeral, and ‘‘ Jim’’ was deeply moved as the 
service was read. He later sent out a memorial tablet and an iron 
railing for the grave. 

Twenty years ago the reviewer went to “‘ Casa Blanca ”’ to see Don 
Enrique Z., when he was ill with malaria—a very fine Paraguayan 
gentleman, educated at the Agricultural College, at Reading, to-day 
one of the great men of the country. 

The Cossack doctor, once of the Imperial Army, at the Pinasco 
Port is one of the many refugee White Russians, who are so highly 
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respected in the country. Just north of Pinasco is the great Mennonite 
Colony of Russian refugees, all very sober-living, strictly moral people. 

“Bob and Dorothy” are very old friends. ‘“‘ Dorothy” was 
brought into the world by the reviewer in a little Paraguayan village. 
She later for many years lived with her English parents and brothers 
and sisters in the far interior of the Chaco. She became champion 
swimmer of the Mbigua regatta and swimming club, and even the 
Buenos Aires papers wrote enthusiastically of the brave English girl, 
when she swam out alone in the Asuncion port waters and rescued a 
drowning native swimmer. It was during a river-boat strike at 
Christmas 1931 that ‘‘Bob and Dorothy” on their honeymoon 
travelled up-stream on a cargo steamer, with the mission chaplain 
and the reviewer, as their ‘‘ best ’’ men. 

The “‘old boss, his wife and kids’’ were very fine, good, English 
people of a superior type, and not at all deserving of the ludicrous 
caricature made of them by the author. Peluffo and Otaiio of Con- 
cepcion, commission agents, are known to everybody in Northern 
Paraguay. 

The story of the ‘‘ Chief Seven Germans ”’ is a reminiscence of what 
happened in May—June 1901, when the guide of some German ex- 
plorers recognised the brand on an Indian horse as that of a stolen 
animal, and challenged the Toothli Indians with theft, with the result 
that the whole party were massacred. The reviewer was in August 
Ig0I, commissioned by the Paraguayan Government to investigate 
the matter. In the book the story is told in another way; but had 
the missionaries not intervened, a punitive military expedition might 
have been sent in, and the Indians exterminated. 

About the same time, Boggiani, the great Italian explorer and 
ethnologist, and his party were massacred by the wild Chamacoco 
Indians farther north, who had been frightened into a superstitious 
frenzy at the sight of the white man’s camera. The reason why the 
Chaco is now safe country for English and Americans is because of 
the wonderful work of the late W. Barbrooke Grubb, officially the 
“‘ Pacificador de los Indios,’’ and his missionaries. Yet even to-day 
in all parts of the Chaco the Indians resent the intrusion of white men 
among their women. 

The ‘‘ White Indians,”’ of whom the author writes, ought to have 
been discovered during the last three years, when the Paraguayan 
army has been ‘‘ combing ’”’ the whole of the Chaco in their advance 
from east to west; but there has been no report of any such discovery. 

His inquiries about the great “‘ boa,” “‘ buey yagua’”’ (it ought to 
be spelt “‘mboi yagua’’), are easily answered. At Picuiba, a Bolivian 
position in western Chaco, a Bolivian officer reported having killed 
such a snake in August 1933. It was fifteen feet long, and, before it 
died, it vomited up the entire, crushed-up semi-digested carcase of 
a forest deer. The reviewer himself paced and measured just such a 
“boa,” “‘mboi yagua,”’ which had been caught in the river near the 
village where “‘ Dorothy’ was born. It was thirty-two feet long. 

J. W. Linpsay. 


89. Livinc HicH; or, At Home in the Far Andes. By Alicia 
Overbeck. 1936. (London: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 307 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


Tuts is the record of the experiences of a geologist’s wife in the 
mining centres of Bolivia. Unfortunately the routine of her life 
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confined her to the very small circle of the European and North 
American engineers and their families. Her description of a few weeks’ 
holiday in the Bolivian lowlands suggests that, had her sphere of 
observation been less limited, she could have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the descriptive literature of one of the less-known parts 
of South America. As it is, her comments on her fellow-exiles are 
very shrewd, and there emerges from her pages the figure of a plucky 
and resourceful woman, who knows how to make the best of her 
neighbours and surroundings, however naturally uncongenial. This 
is a good book for those who wish to know something of the hardships 
of mining life in Bolivia, a group of people which is distinctly limited. 
J. D. Rice. 


INDIA 


go. CONSPIRACY AT MEERUT. By Lester Hutchinson. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. I9g0pp. 5s.) 


TuIs book gives an entertaining account of the author’s experiences 
in India as journalist, trade-union strike leader and propagandist of 
Communism before, during and after the notorious Meerut conspiracy 
trial. He went out to India to earn his living as a journalist, but 
finding Bombay in the throes of an acute industrial crisis due to a series 
of bitter and prolonged strikes of cotton workers, he soon turned away 
to the more strenuous and exciting occupation of champion of the 
proletariat against their oppressors, the Government and the “ bour- 
geoisie.” His political and trade-union activities brought him under 
suspicion of being associated with the subversive Communist pro- 
paganda, which at that time was being industriously spread all over 
India by emissaries specially sent out from Europe. Along with thirty 
others Mr. Hutchinson was arrested on a charge of criminal conspiracy. 

The case became notorious because of its interminable length and 
verbosity and the errors of judgment of those responsible for its 
conduct in allowing abuses of procedure which immensely protracted 
the duration of the trial. 

Apart, however, from this and from the foolish severity of the 
sentences, which were all drastically reduced on appeal, there was 
nothing in the trial and certainly nothing in the meagre and superficial 
account of it presented in this book, which could justify Mr. Harold 
Laski’s vehement attack on the Government of India in his intro- 
ductory foreword. 

Chief Justice Sir Shah Muhammad Suleman and Mr. Justice 
Young in disposing of the appeals recorded their opinion that 

“the Government were fully justified in starting this prosecution which resulted 
in a dangerous conspiracy being broken up . . . it cannot be too clearly stated 
in this case that the Government has not prosecuted anyone for his opinions. 
The gravamen of the charge is that the accused have endeavoured to put their 
opinions into practice.” 


They added that 


“the accused who are being acquitted [the suthor was one of these] have them- 
selves to thank for their prosecution. Their seditious activities and association 
with Communists created a natural suspicion that they were engaged in a 
conspiracy.’ 

Mr. Hutchinson’s accounts of jail discipline at Meerut make 
unpleasant reading, but his worst stories are quite clearly hearsay, 
and where he speaks of his own personal experiences (pp. 70 and 175) 
he admits that he had no cause for complaint. F. G. Pratt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, ‘‘ International A ffairs.”’ 
SIR, 

I do not complain because the thesis and purpose of my Nigeria 
have escaped the attention of your reviewer, but as many will have read 
her review who will not have read my book I should be grateful if 
a allow me to correct the misrepresentation conveyed in her 
words : 


“Mr. Crocker . . . regards native marriage as unworthy of the 
name, and native kinship as a complicated absurdity.”’ 


There is nothing in my book, even when approached with literal- 
mindedness, that would justify ascribing to me anything so silly or 
naif. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. CROCKER. 
35, rue de l’Athénée, 
Geneva. 


July 7th, 1936. 
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